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FRENCH SCULPTORS. II. 


7 is agreeable 
in many ways 
to turn from the 
rounded and com- 
plete impeccabil- 
ity of M. Dubois 
to the fancy of 
M. Saint-Marceaux. 
More than any of his ri 
vals, M. Saint-Marceaux 
possesses the charm of unex- 
pectedness. He is not perhaps to be called an 
original genius, and his work will probably leave 
French sculpture very nearly where it found 
it. Indeed one readily perceives that he is not 
free from the trammels of contemporary con 
vention. But how easily he wears them, and 
ifno “ severe pains and birth-throes ” accom- 
pany the evolution of his conceptions, how 
graceful these conceptions are! They are per 
haps of the Canova family ; the “ Harlequin,” 
for instance, which has had such a prodigious 
success, is essentially Milanese sculpture ; 
essentially even the “ Genius Guarding the 
Secret of the Tomb” is a fantastic rather than 
an original work. But how the manner, the 
treatment, triumphs over the Canova insipid 
ity! It is not only Milanese sculpture better 
done, the execution beautifully sapient and 
truthful instead of cheaply imitative, the idea 
broadly enforced by the details instead of frit- 
tered away among them; it is Milanese sculpt- 
ure essentially elevated and dignified. Loosely 
speaking, the mere article de vertu becomes a 
true work of art. And this transformation, or 
rather this development of a germ of not too 
great intrinsic importance, is brought about in 
the work of Saint-Marceaux by the presence 
of an element utterly foreign to the Canova 
sculpture and its succession — the element of 
character. If to the clever workmanship of 
the Italians he merely opposed workmanship 









of a superior kind as well as quality — thor- 
oughly artistic workmanship, that is tosay— his 
sculpture would be far less interesting than it 
is. He does indeed noticeably do this ; there 
is a felicity entirely delightful, almost magical, 
in every detail of his work. But when one 
compares it with the sculpture of M. Dubois, 
it is not of this that one thinks so much as of 
a certain individual character with which M. 
Saint-Marceaux always contrives to endue it. 
This is not always in its nature sculptural, it 
must be admitted, and it approaches perhaps 
too near the character of genre to have the 
enduring interest which purely sculptural 
qualities possess. But it is always individual, 
piquant, and charming, and in it consists M. 
Saint-Marceaux’s claim upon us as an artist 
No one else, even given his powers of work- 
manship, that is to say as perfectly equipped 
as he, could have treated so thoroughly con- 
ventionala genre subject as the“ Harlequin” as 
he has treated it. ‘The mask is certainly one 
of the stock properties of the subject, but no- 
tice how it is used to confer upon the whole 
work a character of mysterious witchery. 
It is as a whole, if you choose, an article’ de 

uris, with the distinction of being seriously 
treated ; the modeling and the movement ad 
mirable as far as they go, but well within the 
bounds of that anatomically artistic expression 
which is the raison d’étre of sculpture and its 
choice of the human form as its material. But 
the character saves it from this category ; 
what one may almost call its psychological 
interest redeems its superficial triviality. M. 
Saint-Marceaux is always successful in this 
way. One has only to look at the eyes of his 
figures to be convinced how subtle is his art 
of expressing character. Here he swings quite 
clear of all convention and manifests his gen- 
ius positively and directly. The unfathomable 
secret of the tomb is in the spiritual expression 
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of the guarding genius, and the claborately 
complex movement concentrated upon the 
urn and directly inspired by the Ephebes of 
the Sistine ceiling is a mere blind. The same 
is true of the portrait heads which within his 
range M. Saint-Marceaux does better than 
almost any one. M. Renan’s “ Confessions” 
hardly convey as distinct a notion of charac- 
ter as his bust exhibited at the Triennial. 
Several heads displayed at one of the exhi- 
bitions of the Société Internationale were 
hardly less remarkable. Long after the sharp 
edge of one’s interest in the striking pose of his 
“ Harlequin” and the fine movement and bi- 
zarre features of his “ Genius ” has worn away, 
their curious spiritual interest, the individual 
cachet of their character, will sustain them. 
And so integrally true is this of all the pro- 
ductions of M. Saint-Marceaux’s talent, that 
it is quite as perceptible in works where it is 
not accentuated and emphasized as it is in 
those of which we have been speaking ; it is 
a quality that will bear refining, that is even 
better indeed in its more subtile manifesta- 
tions. ‘The figure of the Luxembourg gallery, 
the young Dante reading Virgil, is an exam- 
ple ; a girl’s head, the forehead swathed in a 
turban, of the Société Internationale’s Exhi- 
bition just referred to, is another. The charm 
of these is more penetrating, though they are 
by no means either as popular or as “ impor- 
tant ” works as the “ Genius of the Tomb” 
or the * Harlequin.” In the time tocome M. 
Saint-Marceaux will probably rely more and 
more on their quality of grave and yet alert 
distinction, and less on striking and eccentric 
variations of themes from Michael Angelo 
like the “ Genius,” and illustrations like the 
“ Harlequin ” of the artistic potentialities of 
the Canova sculpture. 

With considerably less force than M. Du 
bois and decidedly less piquancy than M. 
Saint-Marceaux, M. Antonin Mercié has per- 
haps greater refinement than either. His out- 
line is a trifle softer, his sentiment more 
gracious, more suave. His work is difficult to 
characterize satisfactorily, and the fact may of 
course proceed from its lack of force, as well as 
from the well-understood difficulty of translat- 
ing into epithets anything so essentially elu- 
sive as suavity and grace of form. At one 
epoch in any examination of contemporary 
French sculpture that of M. Mercié seems the 
most interesting ; it is so free from exaggera- 
tion of any kind on the one hand, it realizes 
its idea so satisfactorily on the other, and this 
idea is so agreeable, so refined, and at the 
same time so dignified. The “ David” here 
engraved is an early work now in the Luxem- 
bourg gallery, and the reader may judge how 
well it justifies these remarks. Being an early 
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work, one cannot perhaps insist on its origi- 
nality ; in France a young sculptor must be 
original at his peril; his education is so com- 
plete, he must have known and studied the 
beauties of classic sculpture so thoroughly, that 
not to be impressed by them so profoundly 
as to display his appreciativeness in his first 
work is apt to argue a certain insensitiveness. 
And every one cannot have creative genius. 
What a number of admirable works we should 
be compelled to forego if creative genius were 
demanded of an artist of the present day 
when the best minds of the time are occupied 
with other things than art! One is apt to 
forget that in our day the minds that corre- 
spond with the artistic miracles of the Renais- 
sance are absorbed in quite different depart- 
ments of effort. M. Mercié’s “ David” would 
perhaps never have existed but for Donatello’s. 
As far as plastic motive is concerned, it may 
without injustice be called a variant of that 
admirable creation, and from every point of 
view except that of dramatic grace it is mark- 
edly inferior to its inspiration ; as an embodi- 
ment of triumphant youth, of the divine ease 
with which mere force is overcome, it has only 
a superficial resemblance to the original. But 
if with M. Mercié “ David” was simply a 
classic theme to be treated, which is exactly 
what it of course was not with Donatello, it is 
undeniable that he has expressed himself very 
distinctly in his treatment. A less sensitive 
artist would have vulgarized instead of merely 
varying the conception, whereas one can 
easily see in M. Mercié’s handling of it the 
ease, science, and felicitous movement which 
have since expressed themselves more mark- 
edly, more positively, but hardly more unmis- 
takably, in the sculptor’s maturer works. Of 
these the chief is perhaps the “ Gloria Victis,” 
which now decorates the Square Montholon ; 
and its identity of authorship with the “ David” 
is apparent in spite of its structural complex- 
ity and its far greater importance both in sub- 
ject and execution. Its subject is the most 
inspiring that a French sculptor since the 
events of 1870-71 (so lightly considered by 
those who only see the theatric side of French 
character) could treat. Its general interest, 
too, is hardly inferior; there is something 
generally ennobling in the celebration of the 
virtues of the brave defeated which surpasses 
the commonplace of pans. M. Mercié was, 
in this sense, more fortunate than the sculptor 
to whom the Berlinese owe the bronze com- 
memoration of their victory. Perhaps to 
call his treatment entirely worthy of the 
theme, is to forget the import of such works 
as the tombs of the Medici Chapel at Flor- 
ence. There is a region into whose precincts 
the dramatic quality penetrates only to play 
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an insufficient part, But in modern art to do 
more than merely to keep such truths in 
mind, to insist on satisfactory plastic illustra- 
tions of them, is not only to prepare disap- 
pointment for one’s self, but to risk misjudging 
admirable and elevated effort; and to regret 
the fact that France had only M. Mercié and 
not Michael Angelo to celebrate her “‘ Gloria 
Victis” is to commit both of these errors. 
After all, the subjects are different, and the 
events of 1870-71 had compensations for 
France which the downfall of Florentine 
liberty was without; so that, indeed, a note 
of unmixed melancholy, however lofty its 
strain, would have been a discord which M. 
Merci¢ has certainly avoided. He has avoided 
it in rather a marked way, it is true. His mon- 
ument is rather dramatic and stirring than in- 
wardly moving. It is rhetorical rather than 
truly poetic; and the admirable quality of 
its rhetoric, its complete freedom from vulgar 
or sentimental alloy,— its immense superiority 
to Anglo-Saxon rhetoric, in fine,—does not 
conceal the truth that it is rhetoric, that it is 
prose and not poetry after all. Mercié’s 
“ Gloria Victis” is very fine; I know nothing 
so fine in modern sculpture outside of France. 
But then there is not very much that is fine at 
all in modern sculpture outside of France; and 
modern French sculpture,and M. Mercié along 
with it as one of its most eminent ornaments, 
have made it impossible to speak of them ina 
relative way. ‘The antique and the Renaissance 
sculpture alone furnish their fit association, and 
like the Renaissance and the antique sculpture 
they demand a positive and absolute, and not 
a comparative criticism. 

Well, then, speaking thus absolutely and 
positively, the cardinal defect of French sculpt- 
ure—and the refined and distinguished 
work of M. Mercié better perhaps than al- 
most any other assists us to see this — is its 
over-carefulness for style. This is indeed the 
explanation of what I mentioned at the outset 
as the chief characteristic of this sculpture, 
the academic inelasticity, namely, with which 
it essays to reproduce the Renaissance roman- 
ticism. But for the fondness for style integral 
to the French mind and character, it would 
perceive the contradiction between this ro- 
manticism and any canons except such as are 
purely intuitive and indefinable. “ Style,” says 
Buffon (speaking of literary style, to be sure, 
but his definition is equally applicable to style 
in general), “style is nothing other than the 
order and movement which we put into our 
thoughts.” In comparison with the Renais- 
sance sculptors, the French sculptors of the 
present day are certainly too exclusive devotees 
of this order and movement, and too little oc- 
cupied with the thought itself —too little in- 
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dividual. In comparison with the antique, this 
is less apparent, but I fancy not less real. We 
areso accustomed to think of the antique as 
the pure and simple embodiment of style, as a 
sublimation, so to speak, of the individual into 
style itself, that in this respect we are scarcely 
fair judges of the antique. In any case we 
know very little of it; we can hardly speak of 
itexcept by periods. But it is plain that the 
Greek is so superior to any subsequent sculpt- 
ure in this one respect of style, that we rarely 
think of its other qualities. Our judgment 
is inevitably a comparative one, and inevita- 
bly a comparative judgment fixes our at- 
tention on the Greek supremacy of style 
Indeed, in looking at the antique the thought 
itself is often alien to us, and the order 
and movement, being more nearly universal 
perhaps, are all that occupy us. A family 
tombstone lying in the cemetery at Athens, 
and half buried in the dust which blows from 
the Pirzus roadway, has more style than M. 
Mercié’s “ Quand-Méme” group for Belfort, 
which has been the subject of innumerable 
encomiums, and which has only style and no 
individuality whateverto commend it. And the 
Athenian tombstone was probably furnished 
to order by the marble-cutting artist of the 
period, corresponding to those whose signs 
one sees at the entrances of our own large 
cemeteries. Still we may be sure that the 
ordinary Athenian citizen who adjudged 
prizes between Aéschylus and Sophocles, and 
to whom Pericles addressed the oration which 
only exceptional culture nowadays thorough- 
ly appreciates, found plenty of individuality 
in the decoration of the Parthenon, and was 
perfectly conscious of the difference between 
Phidias and his pupils. Even now, if one 
takes the pains to think of it, the difference 
between such works as the so-called “ Genius ” 
of the Vatican and the Athenian marbles, or 
between the Niobe group at Florence and the 
Venus torso at Naples, for example, seems 
markedly individual enough, though the ele- 
ment of style is still to our eyes the most 
prominent quality in each. Indeed, if one 
really reflects upon the subject, it will not seem 
exaggeration to say that to any one who has 
studied both with any thoroughness it would 
be more difficult to individualize the mass of 
modern French sculpture than even that of 
the best Greek epoch — the epoch when style 
was most perfect, when its reign was, as it 
sometimes appears to us, most absolute. Andif 
we consider the Renaissance sculpture, its com- 
plexity is so great, its individuality is so pro- 
nounced, that one is apt to lose sight of the 
important part which style really plays in it. 
In a work by Donatello we see first of all his 
thought ; ina Madonna of Mino’sit is the idea 
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which charms us; the Della Robbia frieze at 
Pistoja is pure genre. But modern French 
sculpture feels the weight of De Musset’s 
handicap —it is born too late into a world 
too old. French art in general feels this, I 
think, and painting suffers from it equally with 
sculpture. Culture, the Institute, oppress in- 
dividuality. But whereas Corot and Millet 
have triumphed over the Institute, there are 
hardly any Millets and Corots of sculpture 
whose triumph is as yet assured. The ten 
dency, the weight of authority, the verdict 
of criticism, always conservative in France, 
are all the other way. At the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts one learns, negatively, not to be 
ridiculous. That is a great deal; it is more 
than can be learned anywhere else nowa- 
days — witness German, Italian, above all 
English exhibitions. Positively one learns 
the importance of style; and if it were not 
for modern French sculpture, one would say 
that this was something the importance of 
which could not be exaggerated. But in mod- 
ern French sculpture it is exaggerated, and, 
what is fatal, one learns to exaggerate it in the 
schools. ‘The traditions of Houdon are notice- 
ably forgotten. Not that Houdon’s art is not 
eminently characterized by style; the “San 
Bruno ” at Rome is in pointof style an antique. 
But compare his “ Voltaire ” in the foyer of the 
Comédie Frangaise with M. Chapu’s“ Berryer” 
of the Palais de Justice, to take one of the very 
finest portrait-statues of the present day. M. 
Chapu’s statue is more than irreproachable, 
it is elevated and noble, it is in the grand style; 
but it is plain that its impressiveness is due to 
the fact that the subject is conceived as the 
Orator in general and handled with almost a 
single eye to style. ‘The personalinterest which 
accentuates every detail of the “ Voltaire” — 
the physiognomy, the pose, the right hand, 
are marvelously characteristic — simply is not 
sought for in M. Chapu’s work. Of this quality 
there is more in Houdon’s bust of Moliére, 
whom of course Houdon never saw and of 
whom no undisputed portrait exists, I believe, 
than in almost any production of the modern 
school. M. Chapu’s works, and such excep- 
tions as the heads of Baudry and Renan al- 
ready mentioned, apart, one perceives that the 
modern school has made too many statues 
of the République, too many “ Ledas” and 
“Susannahs” and “Quand-Mémes” and 
“Gloria Victis.” And its penchant for Re- 
naissance canons only emphasizes the abso- 
lute commonplace of many of these. 

On the other hand, if Houdon’s felicitous 
harmony of style and individual force are for- 
gotten, there is hardly any recognized succes- 
sion to the imaginative freedom, the vérve, the 
triumphant personal fertility of Rude and 


Carpeaux. At least,such as there is has not 
preserved the dignity and in many instances 
scarcely the decorum of those splendid artists. 
Much of the sculpture which figures at the 
yearly Salons is, to be sure, the absolute nega- 
tion of style; its main characteristic is indeed 
eccentricity; its main virtues, sincerity (which 
in art, of course, is only a very elementary 
virtue) and good modeling (which in sculpture 
is equally elementary). Occasionally in the 
midst of this display of fantasticality there isa 
work of promise or even of positive interest. 
The observer who has not a weak side for the 
graceful conceits, invariably daintily presented 
and beautifully modeled, of M. Moreau-Vau- 
thier for example, must be hard to please ; they 
are ofthe very essence of the article de Faris,and 
only abnormal primness can refuse to recog- 
nize the truth that the article de Saris has its 
art side. M. Moreau-Vauthier is not perhaps 
a modern Cellim; he has certainly never 
produced anything that could be classed 
with the “ Perseus” of the Loggia de’ L.anzi, 
or even with the Fontainebleau “ Diana”; 
but he does more than any one else to keep 
alive the tradition of Florentine preciosity, 
and about everything he does there is some- 
thing delightful. 

Still the fantastic has not made much head- 
way in the Institute, and it is so foreign to 
the French genius, which never tolerates it 
after it has ceased to be novel, that it probably 
never will. It is a great tribute to French 
“catholicity of mind and largeness of tem- 
per” that Carpeaux’s “La Danse” remains in 
its position on the fagade of the Grand Opéra. 
French sentiment regarding it was doubtless 
accurately expressed by the fanatic who tried 
to ink it indelibly after it was first exposed. 
This vandal was right from his point of view — 
the point of view of style. Almost the one 
work of absolute spontaneity among the hun- 
dreds which without and within decorate M. 
Garnier’s edifice, it is thus a distinct jar in the 
general harmony; it distinctly mars the “order 
and movement” of M. Garnier’s thought, which 
is fundamentally opposed to spontaneity. But 
imagine the devotion to style of a mi/ieu in 
which a person who would throw ink on a 
confessedly fine work of art is actuated by an 
impersonal dislike of incongruity! Dislike of 
the incongruous is almost a French passion, 
and, like all qualities, it has its defect, the 
defect of tolerating the conventional. It is 
through this tolerance, for example, that one 
of the freest of French critics of art,a true 
Voltairean, Stendhal, was led actually to find 
Guido’s ideal of beauty higher than Raphael’s, 
and to miss entirely the grandeur of ‘Tinto- 
retto. Critical opinion in France has not 
changed radically since Stendhal’s day. 
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The French sculptor may draw his in- 
spiration from the sources of originality itself, 
his audience will measure the result by con- 
ventions. It is this fact undoubtedly which 
is largely responsible for the over-caretul 
ness for style already remarked. Hence the 
work of M. Aimée-Millet and of Professors 
Guillaume and Cavelier, and the fact that they 
are professors. Hence also the election of M. 
Falguiére to succeed to the chair of the Beaux- 
Arts left vacant by the death of Jouffroy. All 
of these have done admirable work. Professor 
Guillaume’s Gracchi group at the Luxembourg 
is alone enough to atone for a mass of pro- 
ductions of which the “ Castalian Fount ” of 
a recent Salon is the cold and correct repre 
sentative. Cavelier’s “Gluck,” destined for 
the Opéra, is spirited even if a trifle galvanic. 
Millet’s “ Apollo,” which crowns the main 
gable of the Opéra, stands out among its 
author’s other works as a miracle of grace and 
rhythmic movement. M. Falguiére’s admirers, 
and they are numerous, will object to the asso- 
ciation here made. Falguiére’s range has 
always been a wide one, and everything he 
has done has undoubtedly merited a portion 
of the prodigious encomiums it has invariably 
obtained. Yet, estimating it in any other way 
than by energy, variety and mass, it is impos- 
sible to praise it highly with precision. It is 
too plainly the work of an artist who can do 
one thing as well as another, and of which 
cleverness is, after all, the spiritual standard. 
Bartholdi, who also should not be forgotten 
in any sketch of French sculpture, would, | 
am sure, have acquitted himself more satisfac- 
torily than Falguiére has done in the colossal 
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groups of the ‘Trocadéro and the Arc de 
Etoile. To acquit himself satisfactorily is 
Bartholdi’s specialty. These two groups are 
the largest and most important that a sculptor 
can have to do. The crowning of the Arc de 
‘Triomphe at least was a splendid opportunity. 
Neither of them has any distinction of out- 
line, of mass, of relation, or of idea. Both are 
conventional to the last degree. ‘That on the 
Arc has even its ludicrous details, such as occur 
only from artistic absent-mindedness in a work 
conceived and executed in a fatigued and 
hackneyed spirit. The “Saint Vincent de 
Pau!” of the Panthéon, which justly passes for 
the sculptor’s chef-d’auvre, is in idea a work 
of large humanity. M. Falguiére is behind no 
one in ability to conceive a subject of this kind 
with propriety, and his subject here is inspiring 
if ever a subject was. The “ Petit Martyr” 
of the Luxembourg has a real charm, but it 
too is content with too little, as one finds out 
in seeing it often ; and it is in no sense a large 
work, scarcely larger than the tiresomely pop- 
ular“ Running Boy "of the same museum, 
which nevertheless in its day marked an epoch 
in modeling. Indeed, so slight is the spiritual 
hold that M. Falguiére has on one, that it 
really seems as if he were at his best in such a 
frankly carnal production as his “ Diana” of 
the Triennial Exposition. The idea is nothing 
or next to nothing, but the surface /aire is 
superb, and if Professor Falguiére can com 
municate the secret of such modeling to his 


pupils at the Beaux-Arts, no one will regret the’ 


choice of so skillful a sculptor to succeed 
Jouffroy over candidates of greater artistic 
force. 


W. C. Brownell. 
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HAT is truth? What is 
fact, and what is fancy, 
} even with regard to solid 
visible things that we may 
see and handle ? 
Among the many super- 
stitions of the early world, 
and credulous fancies of 
the middle ages, was the belief that great 
stones sometimes fell down out of heaven on 
to the earth. 
Pliny has a story of such a black stone, big 
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ASTRONOMY, 


(FROM ‘“‘ PROFESSIONAL PAPERS OF THE SIGNAL SERVICE,” VoL. xv.) 


enough to load a chariot; the Mussulman 
still adores one at Mecca; and a medizval 
emperor of Germany had a sword which 
was said to have been forged from one of 
these bolts shot out of the blue. But, with 
the revival of learning, people came to know 
better! That stones should fall down from 
the sky was clearly, they thought, an absurd 
ity; indeed, according to the learned opinion 
of that time, one would hardly ask a better 
instance of the difference between the realities 
which science recognized and the absurdities 
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which it condemned than the fancy that such 
a thing could be. So at least the matter 
looked to the philosophers of the last cen- 
tury, who treated it much as they might treat 
certain alleged mental phenomena, for in- 
stance, if they were alive to-day, and at first 
refused to take any notice of these stories, 
when from time to time they still came to 
hand. When induced to give the matter con- 
sideration, they observed that all the condi- 
tions for scientific observation were violated 
by these bodies, since the wonder always 
happened at some far-off place, or at some 
past time, and (suspicious circumstance!) the 
stones only fell in the presence of ignorant 
and unscientific witnesses, and never when 
scientific men were at hand to examine the 
facts. ‘That there were many worthy, if igno- 
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AN ERUPTION 


rant, men who asserted that they had seen 
such stones fall, seen them with their very 
eyes, and held them in their own hands, 
was accounted for by the general love of the 
marvelous and by the ignorance of the com- 
mon mind, unlearned in the conditions of sci- 
entific observation, and unguided by the great 
principle of the uniformity of the laws of 
nature. Such a tone, of course, cannot be 
heard among us who never hastily pronounce 
anything a departure from the laws of nature, 
while uncertain that these can be separated 
from the laws of the fallible human mind, in 
which alone nature is seen. But in the last 
century philosophers had not yet become hum- 
ble, or scientific men diffident of the absolute- 
ness of their own knowledge, and so it seemed 
that no amount of evidence was enough to 
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gain an impartial hearing in the face of the 
settled belief that the atmosphere extended 
only a few miles above the earth’s surface, and 
that the region beyond, whence alone such 
things could come, was an absolute void ex- 
tending to the nearest planet. 

It used to be supposed that we were abso- 
lutely isolated, not only from the stars but from 
other planets, by vast empty spaces extending 
from world to world —regions altogether va- 
cant except for some vagrant comet; but of 
late years we are growing to have new ideas 
on this subject, and not only to consider space 
as far from void or tenantless, but to admit, 
as a possibility at least, that there is a sort of 
continuity between our very earth’s surface, 
the air above it, and all which lies beyond the 
blue overarching dome of our own sky. Our 
knowledge of the physical nature of the uni- 
verse without has chiefly come from what 
the spectroscope, overleaping the space be- 
tween us and the stars, has taught us of them; 
as a telegram might report to us the existence 
of arace across the ocean, without telling any- 
thing of what lay between. It would be a 
novel path to the stars, and to the intermedi- 
ate regions whence these once mythical stones 
are now actually believed to come, if we could 
take the reader to them by a route which en- 
abled ‘us to note each step of a continuous 
journey from the earth’s surface out into the 
unknown ; but if we undertake to start upon 
it, he will understand that we must almost at 
the outset leave the ground of comparative 
certainty on which we have hitherto rested, 
and need to speak of things on this road which 
are still but probabilities, and evensome which 
are little more than conjectures, before we get 
to the region of comparative certainty again, 
aregion which, strange to say, exists far away 
from us, while that of doubt lies close at hand. 
For we may be said without exaggeration to 
know more about Sirius than about the at- 
mosphere a thousand miles above the earth's 
surface; indeed, it would be more just to say 
that we are sure not only of the existence but 
of the elements that compose a star, though 
a million of times as far off as the sun, while 
at the near point named we are not sure of 
so much as that the atmosphere exists at all. 

To begin our outward journey in a literal 
sense, we might rise from the earth’s surface 
some miles in a balloon, when we should find 
our progress stayed by the rarity of the air. 
Below us would bea gray cloud-ocean, through 
which we could see here and there the green 
earth beneath, while above us there would 
still be something in the apparently empty air, 
for if the sun has just set it will still be Aight 
all round us. Something then, in a cloudless 
sky, still exists to reflect the rays towards us, 
Vow. XXXIII.— 45-46. 
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and this something is made up of separately 
invisible specks of dust and vapor, but very 
largely of actual dust, which probably forms 
the nucleus of each mist-particle. ‘That dis- 
crete matter of some kind exists here has long 
been recognized from the phenomena of twi- 
light; but it is, I think, only recently that we 
are coming to admit that a shell of actual 
solid particles in the form of dust probably 
incloses the whole globe, up to far above the 
highest clouds. 

In 1881 the writer had occasion to conduct 
a scientific expedition to the highest point 
in the territories of the United States, on one 
of the summits of the Sierra Nevadas of 
southern California, which rise even above the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The illustration on page 339 represents the 
camp occupied by this party below the sum- 
mit, where the tents, which look as if in the 
bottom of a valley, are yet really above the 
highest zone of vegetation, and at an altitude 
of nearly twelve thousand feet. 

Still above these rise the precipices of bar- 
ren rock seen in the background, their very 
bases far above the highest visible dust-clouds, 
which overspread like a sea the deserts at the 
mountain’s foot ; precipices which when scaled 
lift the observer into what is, perhaps, the clear- 
est and purest air to be found in the world. It 
will be seen from the mere looks of the land- 
scape that we are far away here from ordinary 
sources of contamination in the atmosphere. 
Yet even above here on the highest peak, where 
we felt as if standing on the roof of the conti- 
nent and elevated into the great aérial currents 
of the globe, the telescope showed particles of 
dust in the air, which the geologists deemed to 
have probably formed part of the soil of China 
and to have been borne across the Pacific, but 
which also, as we shall see later, may owe 
something to the mysterious source of the 
phenomena already alluded to. 

It is far from being indifferent to us that 
the dust is there, for, to mention nothing else, 
without it, it would be night till the sunrise, 
and black night again as soon as the sun’s 
edge disappeared below the horizon. The 
morning and the evening twilight, which in 
northern latitudes increase our average time 
of light by some hours and add very materially 
to the actual days of man’s life, are probably due 
almost wholly to particlesscarcely visible in the 
microscope, and to the presence of such atoms, 
smaller than the very motes ordinarily seen in 
the sunbeam, which, as Mr. Aitken has shown, 
fill the airwe breathe ; sominute and remoteare 
the causes on which the habits of life depend. 

Before we can see that a part of this im- 
palpable, invisible dust is also perhaps a link 
between our world and other members of the 
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solar system, we must ask how it gets into the 
atmosphere. Is it blown up from the earth, 
or does it fall down out of the miscalled “ void” 
of space ? 

If we cast a handful of dust into the air, it 
will not mount far above the hand unless we 
set the air in motion with it, as in ascending 
smoke-currents, and the greatest explosions 
we can artificially produce hurl their finer 
products but a few hundred feet at most from 
the soil. Utterly different are the forces of 
nature. We have on page 340 a reproduction 
from a photograph of an eruption of Vesuvius 
—a mere toy-volcano compared to Etna or 
Hecla. But observe the smoke-cloud which 
rises high in the sunshine, looking solid as the 
rounded snows of an Alp, while the cities and 
the sea below are in the shadow. The smoke 
that mounts from the foreground, where the 
burning lava-streams are pouring over the sur- 
face and firing the woods, is of another kind 
from that rolling high above. 7Z/is comes 
from within the mountain, and is composed 
of clouds of steam mingled with myriads of 
dust-particles from the comminuted products 
of the earth’s interior, and we can see ourselves 
that it is borne away on a level, miles high in 
the upper air. 

But what is this to the eruption of Sum- 
bawa or Krakatao? The latter occurred in 
1883, and it will be remembered that the air- 
wave started by the explosion was felt around 
the globe, and that, probably owing to the 
dust and water-vapor blown into the atmos- 
phere, the sunsets even in America became 
of that extraordinary crimson we all remem- 
ber three years ago, and coincidently, that 
dim, reddish halo made its appearance about 
the sun the world over, which is hardly yet 
gone. Very careful estimates of the amount 
of ashes ejected have been made ; and though 
most of the heavier particles are known to 
have fallen into the sea within a few miles, a 
certain portion—the lightest—was proba- 
bly carried by the explosion far above the 
lower strata of the atmosphere, to descend 
so slowly that some of it may still be there. 
Of this lighter class the most careful estimates 
must be vague, but according to the report 
of the official investigation by the Dutch gov- 
ernment that which remained floating is some- 
thing enormous. An idea of its amount may 
be gained by supposing these impalpable and 
invisible particles to condense again from the 
upper sky, and to pour down on the highest 
edifice in the world, the Washington Monu- 
ment. If the dust were allowed to spread out 
on all sides, till the pyramidal slope was so 
flat as to be permanent, the capstone of the 
monument would not only be buried before 
the supply was exhausted, but buried as far 
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below the surface as that pinnacle is now 
above. 

Of the explosive suddenness with which the 
mass was hurled, we can judge something 
(comparing small things with great) by the 
explosion of dynamite. 

It happened once that the writer was stand- 
ing by a car in which some railway porters 
were lifting boxes. At that moment came an 
almost indescribable sound, for it was literally 
stunning, though close and sharp as the crack 
of a whip in one’s hand, and yet louder than 
the nearest thunder-clap. The men leaped 
from the car, thinking that one of the boxes 
had exploded between them; but the boxes 
were intact, and we saw what seemed a pillar 
of dust rising above the roof of the station, 
hundreds of yards away. When we hurried 
through the building, we found nothing on 
the other side but a bare plain, extending over 
a mile, and beyond this the actual scene of 
the explosion that had seemed to be at our 
feet. There had been there, a few minutes 
before, extensive buildings and shops belong- 
ing to the railroad, and sidings on which cars 
were standing, two of which, loaded with dyn- 
amite, had exploded. 

Where they had been was a crater-like de- 
pression in the earth, some rods in diameter; 
the nearest buildings, great solid structures of 
brick and stone, had vanished, and the more 
distant wooden ones and the remoter lines of 
freight-cars on the side-tracks presented a curi- 
ous sight, for they were not shattered so much 
as bent and leaning every way, as though 
they had been built of pasteboard, like card- 
houses, and had half yielded to some gigan- 
tic puff of breath. All that the explosion had 
shot skyward had settled to earth or blown 
away before we got in sight of the scene, 
which was just as quiet as it had been a min- 
ute before. It was like one of the changes of 
a dream. 

Now it is of some concern to us to know 
that the earth holds within itself similar forces, 
on an incomparably greater scale. For in- 
stance, the explosion which occurred at Kra- 
katao, at five minutes past ten, on the 27th 
of August, 1883, according to official evidence, 
was heard at a distance of 1800 miles, and 
the puff of its air-wave injured dwellings two 
hundred miles distant, and, we repeat, carried 
into the highest regions of the atmosphere and 
around the world matter which it is at least 
possible still affects the aspect of the sun to- 
day from New York or Chicago. 

Do not the great flames which we have seen 
shot out from the sun at the rate of hundreds 
of miles a second, the immense and sudden 
perturbations in the atmosphere of Jupiter, 
and the scarred surface of the moon, seem to 
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be evidences of analogous phenomena, com- 
mon to the whole solar system, not wholly 
unconnected with those of earthquakes, and 
which we can still study in the active volca- 
noes of the earth ? 

If the explosion of gunpowder can hurl a 
cannon-shot three or four miles into the air, 
how far might the explosion of Krakatao cast 
its fragments? At first we might think there 
must be some proportionality between the 
volume of the explosion and the distance, but 
this is not necessarily so. Apart from the 
resistance of the air, it is a question of the 
velocity with which the thing is shot up- 
ward, rather than the size of the gun, or the 
size of the thing itself, and with a sufficient 
velocity the projectile would never fall back 
again. “ What goes up must come down” is, 
like most popular maxims, true only within 
the limits of ordinary experience; and even 
were there nothing else in the universe to 
attract it, and though the earth’s attraction 
extend to infinity, so that the body would 
never escape from it, it is yet quite certain 
that it would, with a certain initial velocity 
(very moderate in comparison with that of the 
planet itself), go up and never come back ; 
while under other and possible conditions it 
might voyage out into space on a comet-like 
orbit, and be brought back to the earth, per- 


haps in after ages, when the original explosion 


had passed out of memory or tradition. But 
because all this is possible, it does not follow 
that it is necessarily true; and if the reader 
ask why he should then be invited to consider 
such suppositions at all, we repeat that in our 
journey outward, before we come to the stars, 
of which we know something, we pass through 
a region of which we know almost nothing ; 
and this region, which is peopled by the subjects 
of conjecture, is the scene, if not the source, 
of the marvel of the falling stones, concerning 
which the last century was so incredulous, 
but for which we can, aided by what has just 
been said, now see at least a possible cause, 
and to which we now return. 

Stories of falling stones, then, kept arising 
from time to time during the last century as 
they had always done, and philosophers kept 
on disbelieving them as they had always done, 
till an event occurred which suddenly changed 
scientific opinion to compulsory belief. 

_ On the 26th of April, 1803, there fell, not 
in some far-off part of the world, but in France, 
not one alone, but many thousand stones, over 
an area of some miles, accompanied with 
noises like the discharge of artillery. A com- 
mittee of scientific men visited the spot on 
the part of the French Institute, and brought 
back, not only the testimony of scores of 
witnesses or auditors, but the stones them- 
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selves. Soon after stones fell in Connecticut, 
and here and elsewhere, as soon as men were 
prepared to believe, they found evidence mul- 
tiplied; and such falls, it is now admitted, 
though rare in any single district, are of what 
may be called frequent occurrence as regards 
the world at large; for, taking land and sea 
together, the annual stone-falls are probably 
to be counted by hundreds. 

It was early noticed that these stones con- 
sisted either of a peculiar alloy of iron, or of 
minerals of volcanic origin, or both, and the 
first hypothesis was that they had just been 
shot out from terrestrial volcanoes. As they 
were, however, found, as in the case of the 
Connecticut meteorite, thousands of milesfrom 
any active volcanoes, and were seen to fall, 
not vertically down, but as if shot horizontally 
overhead, this view was abandoned. Next 
the idea was suggested that they were com- 
ing from volcanoes in the moon; and though 
this had little to recommend it, it was 
adopted in default of a better, and entertained 
down to a comparatively very recent period. 
These stones are now collected in museums, 
where any one may see them, and are to be 
had of the dealers in such articles by any who 
wish to buy them. They are coming to have 
such a considerable money value that, in one 
case at least, a lawsuit has been instituted for 
their possession between the finder, who had 
picked the stones up on ground leased to him, 
and claimed them under the tenant's right to 
wild game, and his landlord, who thought they 
were his as part of the real estate. 

Leaving the decision of this novel law-point 
to the lawyers, let us notice some facts now 
well established. 

The fall is usually preceded by a thunder- 
ing sound, sometimes followed or accompa- 
nied by a peculiar sound described as like that 
of a flock of ducks rising from the water. The 
principal sound is often, however, far louder 
than any thunder, and sometimes of stunning 
violence. At night this is accompanied by a 
blaze of lightning-like suddenness and white- 
ness, and the stones commonly do not fall ver- 
tically, but as if shot from a cannon at long 
range. They are usually burning hot, but, in at 
least one authenticated instance, one was so 
intensely cold that it could not be handled. 
They are of all sizes, from tons to ounces, com- 
paratively few, however, exceeding a hundred- 
weight, and they are oftenest of a rounded 
form, or looking like pieces of what was 
originally round, and usually wholly or partly 
covered with a glaze formed of the fused sub- 
stance itself. If we slowly heat a lump of loaf 
sugar all through, it will form a pasty mass, 
while we may also hold it without inconven- 
ience in our fingers to the gas-flame a few sec- 
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onds, when it will be melted only on the side 
next the sudden heat, and rounded by the melt- 
ing. The sharp contrast of the melted and the 
rough side is something like that of the mete- 
orites; and just as the sugar does not burn the 
hand, though close to where it is brought sud- 
denly to a melting heat, a mass of ironstone 
may be suddenly heated on the surface, while 
it remains cold on the inside. But, however it 
got there, the stone undoubtedly comes from 
the intensely cold spaces above the upper air; 
and what is the source of such a heat that it 
is melted in the cold air, and in a few seconds? 

Everybody has noticed that if we move a 
fan gently, the air parts before it with little 
effort, while, when we try to fan violently, the 
same air is felt to react; yet if we go on to say 
that if the motion is still more violent the at- 
mosphere will resist like a solid, against which 
the fan, if made ofiron, would break in pieces, 
this may seem to some an unexpected prop- 
erty of the “nimble” air through which we 
move daily. Yet this is the case, and if the 
motion is only so quick that the air cannot 
get out of the way, a body hurled against it 
will rise in temperature like a shot striking an 
armor-plate. It is all a question of speed, and 
that of the meteorite is known to be immense. 
One has been seen to fly over this country 
from the Mississippi to the Atlantic in an in- 
appreciably short time, probably in less than 
two minutes; and though at a presumable 
height of over fifty miles, the velocity with 
which it shot by gave every one the impres- 
sion that it went just above his head, and 
some witnesses of the unexpected apparition 
looked the next day to see if it had struck 
their chimneys. The heat developed by ar- 
rested motion in the case of a mass of iron 
moving twenty miles a second can be calcu- 
lated, and is found to be much more than 
enough, not only to melt it, but to turn it into 
vapor; though what probably does happen 
is, according to Professor Newton, that the 
melted surface-portions are wiped away by the 
pressure of the air and volatilized to form the 
luminous train, the interior remaining cold, 
until the difference of temperature causes a 
fracture, when the stone breaks and pieces 
fall—some of them at red-hot heat, some of 
them possibly at the temperature of outer 
space, or far below that of freezing mercury. 

Where do these stones come from ? What 
made them ? ‘The answer is not yet complete, 
but if a part of the riddle is already yielding 
to patience, it is worthy of note, as an in- 
stance of the connection of the sciences, that 
the first help to the solution of this astronomi- 
cal enigma came from the chemists and the 
geologists. 

The earliest step in the study, which has 


now been going on for many years, was to 
analyze the meteorite, and the first result was 
that it contained no elements not found on 
this planet. ‘The next was that, though none 
of these elements were unknown, they were 
not combined as we see them in the minerals 
we dig from the earth. Next it was found that 
the combinations, if unfamiliar at the earth’s 
surface and nowhere reproduced exactly, were 
at least very like such as existed down beneath 
it, in lower strata, as far as we can judge by 
specimens of the earth’s interior cast up from 
volcanoes. Later, a resemblance was rec- 
ognized in the elements of the meteorites to 
those found by the spectroscope in shooting 
stars, though the spectroscopic observation of 
the latter is too difficult to have even yet pro- 
ceeded very far. And now, within the last few 
years, we seem to be coming near to a sur- 
prising solution. 

It has now been shown that meteoric stones 
sometimes contain pieces of essentially differ- 
ent rocks fused together, and pieces of de- 
tritus — the wearing down of older rocks. 
Thus, as we know that sandstone is made of 
compacted sand, and sand itself was in some 
still earlier time part of rocks worn down by 
friction — when it is shown, as it has been by 
M. Meunier, that a sandstone with threads of 
copper in it (like some of our Lake Superior 
formations) has come to us in a meteorite, his 
conclusion that these stones may be part of 
some old world is one that, however startling, 
we cannot refuse at least to consider. Accord- 
ing to this view, there may have been a con- 
siderable planet near the earth, which, having 
reached the last stage of planetary existence 
shown in the case of our present moon, went 
one stepfurther — went, that is, out of existence 
altogether, by literal breaking up and final dis- 
appearance. We have seen the actual moon 
scarred and torn in every direction, and are 
asked to admit the possibility that a con- 
tinuance of the process on a similar body has 
broken it up into the fragments that come to 
us. We do not say that this is the case, but 
that (as regards the origin of some of the mete- 
orites at least) we cannot at present disprove it. 
We may at any rate present to the novelist 
seeking a new motif that of a meteorite bring- 
ing to us the story of a lost race, in some frag- 
ment of art or architecture of its lost world. 

We are not driven to this world-shattering 
hypothesis by the absence of others, for we 
may admit these to be fragments of a larger 
body without necessarily concluding that it 
was a world like ours, or, even if it were, that 
the world which sent them to us is destroyed. 
In view of what we have been learning of the 
tremendous explosive forces we see in action 
on the sun and probably on other planets, and 
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even in terrestrial volcanoes to-day, it is cer- 
tainly conceivable that some of these stones 
may have been ejected by some such process 
from any sun, or star, or world we see. The 
reader is already prepared for the suggestion 
that part of them may be the product of ter- 
restrial volcanoes in early epochs, when our 
planet was yet glowing sunlike with its proper 
heat, and the forces of nature were more act- 
ive; and that these errant children of mother 
earth’s youth, after circulating in lengthened 
orbits, are coming back to her in her age. 

Do not let us, however, forget that these are 
mostly speculations only, and perhaps the part 
of wisdom is not to speculate at all till we learn 
more facts; but are not the facts themselves 
as extraordinary as any invention of fancy ? 

Although it is true that the existence of the 
connection between shooting stars and me- 
teorites lacks some links in the chain of proof, 
we may very safely consider them together; 
and if we wish to know what the New As- 
tronomy has done for us in this field, we 
should take up some treatise on astronomy 
of the last century. We turn in one to the 
subject of falling stars, and find that “ This 
species of Star is only a light Exhalation, al- 
most wholly sulphurous, which is inflamed in 
the free Air much after the same manner as 
Thunder in a Cloud by the blowing of the 
Winds.” That the present opinion is different 
we shall shortly notice. 

All of us have seen shooting stars, and they 
are indeed something probably as old as this 
world, and have left their record in mythol- 
ogy as well as in history. According to Mos- 
lem tradition, the evil genii are accustomed 
to fly at night up to the confines of heaven 
in order to overhear the conversation of the 
angels, and the shooting stars are the fiery 
arrows hurled by the latter at their lurking 
foes, with so good an aim that we are told that 
for every falling star we may be sure that there 
is one spirit of evil the less in the world. The 
scientific view of them, however, if not so con- 
solatory, is perhaps more instructive, and we 
shall here give most attention to the latter. 

To begin with, there have been observed 
in history certain times when shooting stars 
were unusually numerous. The night when 
King Ibrahim Ben Ahmed died, in October, 
go2, was noted by the Arabians as remarkable 
in this way, and it has frequently been observed 
since that, though we can always see some of 
these meteors nightly, there are at intervals 
very special displays of them. The most not- 
able modern one was on November 13th, 1833, 
and this was visible over much of the North 
American continent, forming a spectacle of 
terrifying grandeur. 

An eye-witness in South Carolina wrote: 
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“ | was suddenly awakened by the most dis- 
tressing cries that ever fell on my ears. 
Shrieks of horror and cries for mercy I could 
hear from most of the negroes of the three 
plantations, amounting in all to about 600 or 
800. While earnestly listening for the cause I 
heard a faint voice near the door, calling my 
name. I arose, and, taking my sword, stood 
at the door. At this moment I heard the 
same voice still beseeching me to rise, and 
saying, ‘O my God, the world is on fire!’ I 
then opened the door, and it is difficult to say 
which excited me the most—the awfulness 
of the scene, or the distressed cries of the 
negroes. Upwards of one hundred lay pros- 
trate on the ground—some speechless and 
some with the bitterest cries, but with their 
hands raised, imploring God to save the 
world and them. The scene was truly awful ; 
for never did rain fall much thicker than the 
meteors fell towards the earth; east, west, 
north, and south, it was the same.” 

The illustration on page 349 does not exag- 
gerate the number of the fiery flashes at such 
a time, though the zigzag course which is 
observed in some is hardly so common as it 
here appears. 

When it was noted that the same date, 
November 13th, had been distinguished by 
star-showers in 1831 and 1832, and that the 
great shower observed by Humboldt in 1799 
was on this day, the phenomenon was traced 
back and found to present itself about every 
thirty-three years, the tendency being to a 
little delay on each return ; so that Professor 
Newton and others have found it possible 
with this clue to discover in early Arabic and 
other medizval chronicles and in later writ- 
ers descriptions which, fitted together, make 
a tolerably continuous record of this thirty- 
three-year shower, beginning with that of 
King Ibrahim already alluded to. The shower 
appeared again in November, 1867 and 1868, 
with less display, but with sufficient brilliance 
to make the writer well remember the watch 
through the night, and the count of the flying 
stars, his most lively recollection being of 
their occasional colors, which in exceptional 
cases ranged from full crimson to a vivid 
green. The count on this night was very 
great, but the number which enter the earth’s 
atmosphere even ordinarily is most surprising ; 
for, though any single observer may note only 
a few in his own horizon, yet, taking the world 
over, at least ten millions appear every night, 
and on these special occasions very many 
more. This November shower comes always 
from a particular quarter of the sky, that occu- 
pied by the constellation Leo, but there are 
others, such as that of August 10th (which is 
annual), in which the “stars” seem to be shot 
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at us from the constellation Perseus: and each 
of the numerous groups of star-showers is 
now known by the name of the constellation 
whence it seems to come, so that we have /r- 
seids on August roth, Geminids on December 
12th, Lyrids April 2oth, and so on. 

The great November shower, which is com- 
ing once more in this century, and which 
every reader may hope to see towards 1899, 
is of particular interest to us as the first whose 
movements were subjected to analysis, for it 
has been shown by the labors of Professor 
Newton, of Yale, and Adams, of Cambridge, 
that these shooting stars are bodies moving 
around the sun in an orbit which is com- 
pleted in about thirty-three years. It is quite 
certain, too, that they are not exhalations from 
the earth’s atmosphere, but little solids, invisi- 
ble till they shine out by the light produced 
by their own fusion. Each, then, moves on 
its own track, but the general direction of all 
the tracks concurs; and though some of them 
may conceivably be solidified gases, we should 
think of them not as gaseous in form, but as 
solid shot, of the average size of something 
like a cherry, or perhaps even of a cherry- 
stone, yet each an independent planetoid, 
flying with a hundred times the speed of a 
rifle-bullet on its separate way as far out as 
the orbit of Uranus; coming back three times 
in a century to about the earth’s distance 
from the sun, and repeating this march for- 
ever, unless it happen to strike the atmosphere 
of the earth itself, when there comes a sudden 
flash of fire from the contact, and the distinct 
existence of the little body, which may have 
lasted for hundreds of thousands of years, 
is ended in a second, 

If the reader will admit so rough a simile, 
we may compare such a flight of these bodies 
to a thin swarm of swift-flying birds —thin, 
but yet immensely long, so as to be, in spite 
of the rapid motion, several years in pass- 
ing a given point, and whose line of flight is 
cut across by uson the 13th of November, 
when the earth passes through it. We are only 
there on that day, and can only see it then; 
but the swarm is years in all getting by, and 
so we may pass into successive portions of it 
on the anniversary of the same day for years 
to come. The stars appear to shoot from Leo, 
only because that constellation is in the line of 
their flight when we look up to it, just as an 
interminable train of parallel flying birds would 
appear to come from some definite point on 
the horizon. 

We can often see the flashes of meteors at 
over a hundred miles, and though at times 
they may seem to come thick as flakes of fall- 
ing snow, it is probable, according to Professor 
Newton, that even in a “shower” each tiny 
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planetoid is more than ten miles from its 
nearest neighbor, while on the average it is 
reckoned that we may consider that each little 
body, though possibly no larger than a pea, is 
over two hundred miles from its neighbor, or 
that to each such grain there is nearly 10,- 
000,000 cubic miles of void space. Their ve- 
locity as compounded with that of the earth is 
enormous, sometimes forty to fifty miles per 
second (according to a recent but unproved 
theory of Mr. Denning’s, it would be much 
greater), and it is this enormous rate of prog- 
ress that affords the semblance of an abun- 
dant fall of rain, notwithstanding the distance 
at which one drop follows another. It is only 
from their light that we are able to form a 
rough estimate of their average size, which is, 
as we have seen, extremely small, but, from 
their great number, the total weight they add 
to the earth daily may possibly be a hundred 
tons, probably not very much more. As they 
are as a rule entirely dissipated in the upper 
air, often at a height of from fifty to seventy 
miles, it follows that many tons of the finest 
pulverized and gascous matter are shot into 
the earth’s atmosphere every twenty-four hours 
from outer space, so that here is an independ- 
ent and constant supply of dust, which we 
may expect to find coming down from far 
above the highest clouds. 

Now, when the reader sees the flash of a 
shooting star, he may, if he please, think of 
the way the imagination of the East accounts 
for it, or he may look at what science has 
given him instead. In the latter case he will 
know that a light which flashed and faded al- 
most together came from some strange little 
entity which had been traversing cold and 
vacant space for untold years, to perish in a 
moment of more than fiery heat; an enigma 
whose whole secret is unknown, but of which, 
during that instant flash, the spectroscope 
caught a part, and found evidence of the iden- 
tity of some of its constituents with those of 
the observer’s own body. 

Of comets, the Old Astronomy knew that 
they came to the sun from great distances in 
all directions, and in calculable orbits; but as 
to what they were, this, even in the childhood 
of those of us who are middle-aged, was as little 
known as to the centuries during which they 
still from their horrid heads shook pestilence 
and war. We do not know even now by 
any means exactly what they are, for enough 
yet remains to be learned about them still to 
give their whole study the attraction which 
belongs to the unknown; and yet we lem 
so much, and in a way which to our grand- 
fathers would have been so unexpected, con- 
necting together the comet, the shooting star, 
and the meteorite, that the astronomer who 
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perhaps speaks with most authority about 
these to-day was able not long ago, in be- 
ginning a lecture, to state that he held in his 
hand what had been a part of a comet; and 
what he held was, not something half va- 
porous or gaseous, as we might suppose from 
our old associations, but a curious stone like 
this on page 350, which, with others, had fallen 
from the sky in Lowa, a flashing prodigy, to 
the terror of barking dogs, shying horses, and 
fearful men, followed by clouds of smoke and 
vapor, and explosions that shook the houses 
like an earthquake, and “ hollow bellowings 
and rattling sounds, mingled with clang and 
clash and roar,” as an auditor described it. It 
is only a fragment of a larger stone which 
may have weighed tons. It looks inoffensive 
enough now, and its appearance affords no 
hint of the commotion it caused in a peace- 
able neighborhood only ten years ago, But 
what, it may be asked, is the connection be- 
tween such things and comets ? 

To answer this, let us recall the state- 
ment that the orbit of the November meteor 
swarm has been computed, which means that 
those flying bodies have been found to come 
only from one particular quarter out of all 
possible quarters, at one particular angle out 
of all possible angles, at one particular veloc- 
ity out of all possible velocities, and so on, 
so that the chances are endless against mere 
accident’s producing another body which 
agreed in all these particulars, and others be- 
side. Now, in 1867 the remarkable fact was 
established that a comet seen in the previous 
year (Comet 1, 1866) had the same orbit as 
the meteoroids, which implies, as we have 
just seen, that the comet and the meteors 
were in some way closely related. 

The paths of the August meteors and of 
the Lyrids also have both been found to agree 
closely with those of known comets, and there 
is other evidence which not only connects the 
comets and the shooting stars, and makes it 
probable that the latter are due to some dis- 
integration of the former, but even looks as 
though the process were still going on. And 
now with this in mind we may, perhaps, look 
at these drawings with more interest. 

We have all seen a comet, and we have all 
felt, perhaps, something of the awe which is 
called up by the thought of its immensity 
and its rush through space like a runaway 
star. Its head is commonly like a small 
luminous point, from which usually grows as 
it approaches the sun a relatively enormous 
brush or tail of pale light, which has some- 
times been seen to stretch across the whole 
sky from zenith to horizon. It is useless to 
look only along the ecliptic road for a comet's 
coming; rather may we expect to see it 


rushing down from above, or up from below, 
sometimes with a speed which is possibly 
greater than it could get from any fall — not 
so much, that is, the speed of a body merely 
dropping towards the sun by its weight, as 
that of a missile hurled into the orderly solar 
system from some unknown source without, and 
also associated with some unknown power; for 
while it is doubtful whether gravity is sufficient 
to account for the velocity of all comets, it 
seems certain that gravity can in no way ex- 
plain some of the phenomena of their tails. 

Thousands of comets have been seen since 
the Christian era, and the orbits of hundreds 
have been calculated since the time of New- 
ton. Though they may describe any conic 
section, and though most orbits are spoken of 
as parabolas, this is rather a device for the 
analyst’s convenience than the exact repre- 
sentation of fact. Without introducing more 
technical language, it will be enough to say 
here that we learn in other cases from the 
form of the orbit whether the body is drawn 
essentially by the sun’s gravity, or whether it 
has been thrown intothe system by some power 
beyond the sun’s control, to pass away again, 
out of that control, never to return. It must 
be admitted, however, that though several 
orbits are so classed, there is not any one 
known to be beyond doubt of this latter kind, 
while we are certain that many comets, if not 
all, are erratic members of the solar family, 
coming back again after their excursions, at 
regular, though perhaps enormous, intervals. 

But what we have just been saying belongs 
rather to the province of the Old Astronomy 
than the New, which concerns itself more with 
the nature and appearance of the heavenly 
bodies than the paths they travel on. Per- 
haps the best way for us to look at comets 
will be to confine our attention at first to some 
single one, and to follow it from its earliest 
appearance to its last, by the aid of pictures, 
and thus to study, as it were, the species in 
the individual. ‘The difficulty will be one 
which arises from the exquisitely faint and 
diaphanous appearance of the original, which 
no ordinary care can possibly render, though 
here the reader has had done for him all that 
the wood-engraver can do. 

We will take as the subject of our illus- 
tration the beautiful comet which those of us 
who are middle-aged can remember seeing in 
1858, and which is called Donati’s from the 
name of its discoverer. We choose this one 
because it is the subject of an admirable mono- 
graph by Professor Bond of the Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory, from which our engravings 
have, by permission, been made. 

Let us take the history of this comet, then, 
as a general type of others; and to begin at 
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the beginning, we must make the very essen- 
tial admission that the origin of the comet’s 
life is unknown to us. Where it was born 
or how it was launched on its eccentric 
path we can only guess, but do not know, 
and how long it has been traversing it we 
can only tell later. On the second of June, 
1858, this one was discovered in the way most 
comets are found, that is, by a comet-hunter, 
who detected it as a telescopic speck long 
before it became visible to the naked eye, or 
put forth the tail which was destined to grow 
into the beautiful object many of us can re- 
member seeing. For over a century now there 
has been probably no year in which the heav- 
ens have not been thus searched by a class of 
observers who make comet-hunting a specialty. 

The father of this very valuable class of 
observers appears to have been Messier, a 
Frenchman of the last century and of the 
purest type of the comet-hunters, endowed by 
nature with the instinct for their search that 
a terrier has for rats. In that grave book, 
Delambre’s “ History of Astronomy,” as we 
plod along its dry statements and through its 
long equations, we find, unexpected as a joke 
in a table of logarithms, the following piece 
of human nature (quoted from Messier’s con- 
temporary, La Harpe) : 


“ He [Messier] has passed his life in nosing out the 
tracks of comets. He is a very worthy man, with the 
simplicity of a baby. Some years ago he lost his wife, 
and his attention to her prevented him from discover- 
ing a comet he was on the search for, and which Mon- 
taigne of Limoges got away from him. He was in de- 
spair. When he was condoled with on the loss he had 
met, he replied, with his head full of the comet, ‘Oh, 
dear! To think that when I had discovered twelve, 
this Montaigne should have got my thirteenth,’ and 
his eyes filled with tears, till, remembering what it 
was he ought to be weeping for, he moaned, ‘ Oh, my 
poor wife !’ but went on crying for his comet.” 


Messier’s scientific posterity has greatly 
multiplied, and it is rare now for a comet to 
be seen by the naked eye before it has been 
caught by the telescope of one of these assid- 
uous searchers. Donati had, as we see, ob- 
served his some months before it became 
generally visible, and accordingly the engrav- 
ing on page 350 shows it as it appeared on 
the evening of September 16th, 1858, when 
the tail was already formed, and, though small, 
was distinct to the naked eye, near the stars 
of the Great Bear. The reader will easily 
recognize in the plate the familiar “ dipper,” 
as the American child calls it, where the lead- 
ing stars are put down with care, so that he 
may, if he please, identify them by compari- 
son with the originals in the sky, even to the 
little companion to Mizar (the second in the 
handle of the “ dipper,” and which the Arabs 
say is the lost Pleiad). We would suggest that 


he should note both the length of the tail on 
this evening as compared with the space be- 
tween any two stars of the “ dipper” (for in- 
stance, the two right-hand ones called the 
*“ pointers”) and its distance from them, and 
then turn to page 352, where we have the 
same comet as seen a little over a fort 

night later, on October 3d. Look first at its 
new place among the stars. The “ dipper” is 
still in view, but the comet has drifted away 
from it toward the left and into other constel- 
lations. The large star close to the left mar- 
gin of the plate, with three little stars below 
and to the right, is Arcturus; and the western 
stars of the Northern Crown are just seen 
higher up. Fortunately the “ pointers” with 
which we compared the comet on September 
16th are still here, and we can see for ourselves 
how it has not only shifted but grown. The 
tail is three times as long as before. It is 
rimmed with light on its upper edge, and 
fades away so gradually below that one can 
hardly say where it ends. But,— wonderful 
and incomprehensible feature! —shot out from 
the head, almost as straight as a ray of light 
itself, but fainter than the moonbeam, now 
appears an extraordinary addition, a sort of 
spur, which we can hardly call a new tail, it is 
so unlike the old one, but which appears to 
have been darted out into space as if by some 
mysterious force acting through the head it 

self. What the spur is, what the tail is, even 
what the nucleus is, we cannot be said really 
to know even to-day; but of the tail and of 
the nucleus or speck in the very head of the 
comet (too small to be visible in the en- 
graving), we may say that the hairy tail 
(comes) gives the comet its name, and # 
the comet to popular apprehension, but that 
itis probably the smallest part of the whole 
mass, while the little shining head, which to 
the telescope presents a still smaller speck 
called the nucleus, contains, it now seems 
probable, the only element of possible danger 
to the earth. 

While admitting our lack of absolute knowl- 
edge, we may, if we agree that meteorites 
were once part of a comet, say that it now 
seems probable that the nucleus is a hard, 
stone-like mass, or collection of such masses, 
which comes from “space” (é.¢., from we don’t 
know how far) to the vicinity of the sun, and 
there is broken by the heat as a stone in a hot 
fire. (Sir Isaac Newton calculates, in an often 
quoted passage of the Principia, that the heat 
which the comet of 1680 was subjected to in 
its passage by the sun was 2000 times that 
of red-hot iron.) We have seen the way 1D 
which meteoric stones actually do crack in 
pieces with heat in our own atmosphere, 
partly, perhaps, from the expansion of the 
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METEOKS OBSERVED NOVEMBER 13TH-14TH, 1868, BETWEEN MIDNIGHT AND FIVE O'CLOCK, A. M. 
(PUBLISHED BY PERMISSION OF CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS.) 


gases the stone contains, and it seems en 
tirely reasonable to suppose that they may do 
so from the heat of the sun, and that the 
escaped gases may contribute something to- 
ward the formation of the tail, which is 
always turned away from the sun, and which 
always grows larger as that is approached, 
and smaller as it is receded from. However 
this may be, there is no doubt that the origi- 
nal solid which we here suppose may form 
the nucleus is capable of mischief, for it is 
asserted that it often passes the earth’s orbit 
with a velocity of as much as one hundred 
times that of a cannon-ball; that is, with ten 
thousand times the destructive capacity of a 
ball of the same weight shot from a cannon. 
One week later, October gth, the comet 
had passed over Arcturus with a motion 
toward our left into a new region of the 
Vou. XXXIII.—47. 


sky, leaving Arcturus, which we can recognize 
with the upper one of its three little com 
panions, on the right. Above it is the whole 
sickle of the Northern Crown, and over these 
stars the extremity of the now lengthened tail 
was seen to spread, but with so thin a veil 
that no art of the engraver can here ade- 
quately represent its faintness. The tail then, 
as seen in the sky, was now nearly twice its 
former size, though for the reason mentioned 
it may not appear so in our picture. It should 
be understood, too, that even the brightest 
parts of the original were far fainter than they 
seem here in comparison with the stars, which 
in the sky are brilliant points of light, which 
the engraver can only represent by dots of 
the whiteness of the paper. This being ob- 
served, it will be better understood that in the 
sky itself the faintest stars were viewed ap- 
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parently undimmed through the brighter parts 
of the comet, while we can but faintly trace 
here another most faint but curious feature, a 
division of the tail into faint cross-bands like 
auroral streamers, giving a look as if it were 
yielding to a wind, which folded it into faint 





A PART OF A COMET 


ridges like those which may be seen in the 
smoke of a steamer as it lags far behind the 
vessel. In fact, when we speak of “ the” tail 
it must be understood, as M. Faye reminds 
us, to be in the same sense that we speak of 
the plume of smoke that accompanies an 
ocean steamer, without meaning that it is the 
same thing which we are watching from night 
to night, more than we do that thesame smoke- 
particles accompany the steamer as it moves 
across the Atlantic. In both cases the form 
alone probably remains ; the thing itself is be- 
ing incessantly dissipated and renewed. ‘There 
is no air here, and yet some of these appear- 
ances in the original almost suggest the idea of 
medium inappreciably thin as compared with 
the head of the comet, but whose resistance 
is seen in the more unsubstantial tail, as that is 
drawn through it and bent backward, as if 
by a wind blowing toward the celestial pole. 
The most notable feature, however, is the 
development of a second ray or spur, which 
has been apparently darted through millions 
of miles in the interval since we looked at It, 
and an almost imperceptible bending back- 
ward in both, as if they too felt the resistance 
of something in what we are accustomed to 
think of as an absolute and perfect void. ‘These 
tails are a peculiarly mysterious feature. They 
are apparently shot out in a direction opposite 
to the sun (and consequently opposed to the 


* The five wood-cuts of this comet are after steel plates in ‘* Annals of Harvard Observatory.” 
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direction of gravity) at the rate of millions of 
miles a day. 

Beyond the fact that the existence of some 
repulsive force in the sun, a “ negative gravity” 
actually existent, not in fancy, but in fact, 
seems pointed at, astronomers can offer little 
but conjecture here ; and while some conceive 
this force as of an electrical nature, others 
strenuously deny it. We ought to admit that 
up to the present time we really know nothing 
about it, except that it exists. 

At this date (October 9th) the comet had 
made nearly its closest approac h to the earth, 
ind the general outline has been compared to 
that of the wing of some bird, while the actual 
size was so vast that even at the distance from 
which it was seen it filled an angle more than 
half of that from the zenith to the horizon, 

All the preceding drawings have been from 
naked-eye views, but if the reader would like to 
look more closely he can see on page 354 one 
taken on the night of October sth through 
the great telescope at Cambridge, Mass. We 
will leave this to tell its own story, only re 
marking that it is not possible to reproduce 
the phantom-like faintness of the original 
Spur, here too distinctly seen, or indeed to 
indicate fairly the infinite tenuity of the tail 


1858 (TELESCOPIC VIEW OF HEAI 


itself. ‘Though millions of miles thick, the 
faintest star is yet perceptibly undimmed by it, 
and in estimating the character and quantity 
of matter it contains, after noting that it is not 
self-luminous, but shines only like the moon 
by reflected sunlight, we may recall the acute 
observation of Sir Isaac Newton where he 
compares the brightness of a comet's tail with 
that of the light reflected from the particles in 
a sunbeam an inch or two thick, in a darkened 
room, and, after observing that if a little sphere 
of common air one inch in diameter were rari 
fied to the degree that must obtain at only 
4000 miles from the earth’s surface it would 
fill all the regions of the planets to far beyond 
the orbit of Saturn, suggests the excessively 
small quantity of vapor that is really requisite 
to create this prodigious phantom. 

The writer has had occasion for many years 
to make a special study of the reflection of 
light from the sky, and if such studies may 
authorize him to express any opinion of his 
own, he would give his adhesion to the re 
mark of Sir John Herschel, that the actual 
weight of matter in such a cometary tail may 
be conceivably only an affair of pounds oreven 
ounces, But if this is true of the tail, it does 
not follow of the nucleus, just seen in this 
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picture, but of which the engraving on page 
351 gives a much more magnified view. It is 
a sketch of the head alone, taken from a 
telescopic view on the 24th of September. 
Here the direction of the comet is still toward 
the sun (which must be supposed to be some 
indefinite distance beyond the upper part of 
the drawing), and we see that the lucid matter 
appears to be first jetted up, and then forced 
backward on either side, as if by a wind from 
the sun, to form the tail, presenting succes- 
sive crescent-shaped envelopes of decreasing 
brightness, which are not symmetrical, but 
one-sided, while sometimes the appearance is 
that of spurts of luminous smoke, wavering as 
if thrown out of particular parts of the internal 
nucleus “ like a squib not held fast.” Down 
the center of the tail runs a wonderfully 
straight black line, like a shadow cast from 
the nucleus. Only thenucleus itself still evades 
us, and even in this, the most magnified view 
which the most powerful telescope till lately 
in existence could give, remains a point. 
Considering the distance of the comet and 
the other optical conditions, this is still per- 
fectly consistent with the possibility that it may 
have an actual diameter of a hundred miles or 
more. It “may” have, observe, not it “has,” 
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for in fact we know nothing about it, but that 
it is at any rate less than some few hundred 
miles in diameter, and it may, for anything we 
can positively say, not be more than a very 
large stone, in which case our atmosphere 
would probably act as an efficient buffer if 
it struck us; or it may have a mass which, 
coupled with its terrible speed, would cause the 
shock of its contact not so much to pulverize 
the region it struck, as dissipate it and every- 
thing on it instantly into vapor. 

Of the remarkable investigations of the 
spectroscope on comets, we have only room 
left to say that they inform us that the most 
prominent cometary element seems to be car- 
bon,— carbon, which Newton two hundred 
years before the spectroscope, and before the 
term “ carbonic-acid gas ” was coined by some 
guess or divination, had described in other 
words, as possibly brought to us by comets to 
keep up the carbonic-acid-gas supply in our 
air,— carbon, which we find in our own bodies, 
and which, according to this view, the comets 
are original sources of. 

That we may be partly made of old and 
used-up comets ! — surely it might seem that 
a madder fancy never came from the brain of 
a lunatic at the full of the moon! 
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_ Science may easily be pardoned for not giv- 
ing instant reception to such an idea, but let 
us also remember, first, that it is a consequence 
of that of Sir Isaac Newton, and that in the 
case of such a man as he we should not be 
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hasty to think we understand his ignorance, 
when we may be “ ignorant of his understand 
ing,” and, second, that it has been rendered 
at least debatable by Dr. Hunt’s recent re 
searches whether it is possible to account for 
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the perennial supply of carbon from the 
earth’s atmosphere, without looking to some 
means of renewal external to the planet. 

The old dread of comets is passing away, 
and all that science has to tell us of them in- 
dicates that, though still fruitful sources of 
curiosity and indeed wonder, they need no 


longer be objects of terror. Though there be, 
as Kepler said, more comets in the sky than 
fish in the ocean, the encounter of the earth 
with a comet’s tail would be like the encoun- 
ter with a shadow, and the chance of a collis- 
ion with the nucleus is remote indeed. We 
may sleep undisturbed though a new comet 
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is announced every month, though it is true 
that here as elsewhere lie remote possibilities 
of evil. 

The consideration of the unfamiliar powers 
certainly latent in nature, such as belong to a 
little tremor of the planet’s surface or such as 
was shown in thatscene I have described, when 
the comparatively insignificant effect of the 
few tons of dynamite was to make solid build- 
ings unrealities, which vanished away as quickly 
as magic-lantern pictures from a screen, may 
help us to understand that the words of the 
great poet are but the possible expression of 
a physical fact, and that “the cloud-capped 
towers, the gorgeous palaces, the solemn tem- 
ples,”—and we with them,— may indeed con- 
ceivably some day vanish as the airy nothings 


at the touch of Prospero’s wand, and without 
the warning to us of a single instant that the 
security of our ordinary lives is about to be 
broken. We concede this, however, in the 
present case only as an abstract possibility ; 
for the advance of astronomical knowledge 
is much more likely to show that the kernel 
of the comet is but of the bigness of some 
large meteorite, against which our air is an 
efficient shield, and the chance of evil is in 
any case most remote—in any case only 
such as may come in any hour of our lives 
from any quarter, not alone from the earth- 
quake or the comet, but from “ The pesti 
lence that walketh in darkness”; from ch 
infinitely little below and within us, as well as 
from the infinite powers of the universe without. 


S. P. Langley. 
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IN TWO PARTS: PART lI, 


I. — SOSTHENE. 


AYOU TECHE is the di- 
viding line. On its right is 
the land of bayous, lakes, 
and swamps; on its left 
the beautiful short-turfed 
prairies of western Louisi- 
ana. The Vermillion river 
divides the vast prairie into 

the countries of Attakapas on the east and 
Opelousas on the west. On its west bank, at 
its head of navigation, lies the sorry little 
town of Vermillionville, near about which on 
the north and east the prairie rises and falls 
with a gentle swell, from whose crests one 
may, as from the top of a wave, somewhat 
overlook the surrounding regions. 

Stand on whichever one you may, the 
prospect stretches away, fair and distant, in 
broad level or gently undulating expanses of 
crisp, compact turf, dotted at remote inter- 
vals by farms, each with its low-roofed house 
nestled in a planted grove of oaks, or, oftener, 
Pride of China trees. Far and near herds of 
horses and cattle roam at will over the plain. 
If for a moment, as you pass from one point 
of view to another, the eye be shut in, it is 
only where in some lane you are walled in by 
fields of dense, tall sugar-cane or cotton, or 
by huge, green Chickasaw hedges, studded 
with their white-petaled, golden-centered 
roses. Eastward the plain breaks into slight 
ridges which, by comparison with the general 
level, are called hills ; while toward the north 














it spreads away in quieter swells, with more 
frequent fields and larger houses. 

North, south, east, and west, far beyond 
the circle of these horizons, not this parish of 
Lafayette only, but St. Landry, St. Martin, 
Iberia, St. Mary’s, Vermillion,—all are the 
land of the Acadians. This quarter off here 
to northward was named by the Nova Sco- 
tian exiles, in memory of the land from which 
they were driven, the Beau Bassin. These 
small homestead groves that dot the plain far 
and wide are the homes of their children. 
Here is this one on a smooth, green billow 
of the land just without the town. It is not 
like the rest—a large brick house, its Greek 
porch half hid in a grove of oaks. On that 
dreadful day, more than a century ago, when 
the British in far-off Acadie shut into the 
chapel the villagers of Grand Pré, a certain 
widow fled with her children to the woods, 
and there subsisted for ten days on roots 
and berries, until finally, the standing crops 
as well as the houses being destroyed, she 
was compelled to accept exile, and in time 
found her way, with others, to these prairies. 
Her son founded Vermillionville. Her grand- 
son rose to power — sat in the Senate of the 
United States. From early manhood to hale 
gray age the people of his State were pleased 
to hold him, now in one capacity, now in 
another, in their honored service ; they made 
him Senator, Governor, President of Con- 
vention, what you will. I have seen the 
portrait for which he sat in early manhood 
to a noted English court painter: dark, waving 
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locks; strong, well-chiseled features; fine, clear 
eyes; an air of warm, steady-glowing intel- 
lectual energy. It hangs still in the home of 
which I speak. And I have seen an old am- 
brotype of him taken in the days of this story: 
hair short-cropped, gray; eyes thoughtful, 
courageous ; mouth firm, kind, and ready to 
smile. 

It must have been some years before this 
picture was taken, that, as he issued from his 
stately porch,— which the oaks, young then, 
did not hide from view as they do now,— 
coming forth to mount for his regular morn- 
ing ride, a weary-faced woman stood before 
him, holding by the hand a little, toddling 
boy. She was sick; the child was hungry. 
He listened to her tale. Their conversation 
was in French. 

“ Widow, are you? And your husband was 
a Frenchman: yes, I see. Are you an Aca- 
dian? You haven’t the accent.” 

“T am a Creole,” she said, with a percep- 
tible flush of resentment. So that he respond- 
ed amiably : 

“ Yes; and, like all Creoles, proud of it, as 
you are right to be. But I am an Acadian of 


the Acadians, and never wished I was any- 
thing else.” 

He found her a haven a good half-day’s 
ride out across the prairies westward in the 
home of his long-time acquaintance, Sosthéne 
Gradnego, who had no more heart than his 
wife had to say no to either their eminent 
friend or a houseless widow; and so, as to 
children, had so many already that one more 
was nothing. They did not feel the burden of 
her, she died so soon; but they soon found 
she had left with them a positive quantity in 
her little prattling, restless, high-tempered 
Bonaventure. Bonaventure Deschamps; he 
was just two years younger than their own 
little Zoséphine. 

Sosthéne was already a man of some note 
in this region —a region named after a bird. 
Why would it not often be well so to name 
places — for the bird that most frequents the 
surrounding woods or fields? How pleasant 
to have one’s hamlet called Nightingale, or 
Whip-poor-will, or Goldfinch, or Oriole! The 
home of Zoséphine and Bonaventure’s child- 
hood was in the district known as Carancro ; 
in bluff English, Carrion Crow. 
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Il. BONAVENTURE AND ZOSEPHINE. 


Tuey did not live @ a chapelle ; that is, in 
the village of six or eight houses clustered 
about the small wooden spire and cross of 
the mission chapel. Sosthéne’s small ground- 
story cottage, with garret stairs outside in 
front on the verandah and its five-acre farm 
behind, was not even on a highway nor on 
the edge of any rich das fond —creek-bottom. 
It was au large —far out across the smooth, 
unscarred turf of the immense prairie, conven- 
iently near one of the clear, circular ponds— 
maraises—which one sees of every size and 
in every direction on the seemingly level land. 
Here it sat, as still as a picture, within its 
hollow square of China trees, which every 
third year yielded their limbs for fuel; as easy 
to overlook the first time —as easy to see the 
next time—as a bird sitting on her eggs. Only 
the practiced eye could read aright the infre- 
quent obscure signs of previous travel that 
showed the way to it —sometimes no more than 
the occasional soilure of the short turf by a few 
wheels or hoofs where the route led into or 
across the coo/ées—rivulets—that from ma- 
rais to marais slipped southward toward the 
great marshes of the distant, unseen gulf. 

When I say the parent of one of these two 
children and guardian of the other was a man 
of note, I mean, for one thing, his house was 
painted. That he was the owner of thousands 
of cattle one need not mention, for so were 
others who were quite inconspicuous, living 
in unpainted houses, rarely seeing milk, never 
tasting butter; men who at call of their bap- 
tismal names would come forth from these 
houses barefooted and bareheaded in any 
weather, and, while their numerous progeny 
grouped themselves in the doorway one 
behind another in inverse order of age and 
stature, would either point out your lost way, 
or, quite as readily as Sosthéne, ask you in 
beneath a roof where the coffee-pot never 
went dry or grew cold by day. Nor would it 
distinguish him from them to say he had 
many horses or was always well mounted. 
It was a land of horsemen. One met them 
incessantly; men in broad hats and dull 
homespun, with thin, soft, untrimmed brown 
beards, astride of small but handsome animals, 
in Mexican saddles, the girths and bridles of 
plaited hair, sometimes a fial/e, or arriatte— 
lasso — lariat of plaited raw-hide coiled at the 
saddle-bow. “Adieu, Onesime”—alwaysadieu 
at meeting, the same as at parting. “ Adieu, 
Francois; adieu, Christofle; adieu, Lazare;” 
and they with their gentle, brown-eyed, wild- 
animal gaze, “ Adjieu.” 

What did make Sosthéne notable was the 
quiet thing we call thrift, made graceful by 

VoL. XXXITI.— 48. 


certain rudiments of taste. To say Sosthéne 
means Madame Sosthéne as well; and this 
is how it was that Zoséphine Gradnego and 
Bonaventure Deschamps, though they went 
not to school, nevertheless had “ advantages.” 
For instance, the clean, hard-scrubbed cypress 
floors beneath their pattering feet; the neat 
round parti-colored mats at the doors that 
served them for towns and villages ; the strips 
of home-woven carpet that stood for roads — 
this one to Mermentau, that one to Céte Gelée, 
a third a Za chapelle,; the walls of unpainted 
pine; the beaded joists under the ceiling; 
the home-made furniture; bedsteads and 
wardrobes of stained woods, and hickory 
chairs with rawhide seats, hair uppermost; 
the white, fringed counterpanes on the high 
feather-beds; especially, in the principal 
room, the house’s one mantelpiece, of wood 
showily stained in three colors and sur- 
mounted by a pair of gorgeous vases beneath 
which the two children used to stand and feast 
their eyes, worth fifty cents if they were worth 
one—these were as books to them in-doors; 
and out in the tiny garden, where they played 
wild horse and wild cow and lay in ambush 
for butterflies, they came under the spell of 
marigolds, prince’s feathers, lady-slippers, 
immortelles, portulaca, jonquil, lavender, 
althzea, love-apples, sage, violets, amaryllis, 
and that grass ribbon they call jarretiére de 
/a vierge—the virgin’s garter. 

Time passed ; the children grew. The chil- 
dren older than they in the same house be- 
came less and less like children, and began 
to disappear from the family board and roof 
by a mysterious process called marrying, 
which greatly mystified Zoséphine, but equally 
pleased her by the festive and jocund charac- 
ter of the occasions, times when there was 
a ravishing abundance of fried rice cakes and 
boulettes —beef balls. 

To Bonaventure these affairs brought less 
mystery and less unalloyed pleasure. He 
understood them better. Some boys are born 
lovers. From the time they can reach out 
from the nurse’s arms they must be billing 
and cooing and choosing a mate, Such was 
ardent little Bonaventure; and none of the 
Gradnego weddings ever got quite through 
its ceremony without his big blue eyes being 
found full of tears—tears of mingled anger 
and desolation— because by some unpardon- 
able oversight he and Zoséphine were still 
left unmarried. So that the pretty damsel 
would have to take him aside and kiss him 
as they clasped, and promise him, “ Next 
time—next time, without fail!” 

Nevertheless he always reaped two proud 
delights from these events. For one, Sosthéne 
always took him upon his lap and introduced 
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him as his little Creole. And the other, the 
ex-governor came to these demonstrations — 
the great governor! who lifted him to his 
knee and told him of those wonderful things 
called cities, full of people that could read and 
write; and about steamboats and steam cars. 

At length one day, when weddings had now 
pretty well thinned out the ranks of Sosthéne’s 
family, the ex-governor made his appearance 
though no marriage was impending. Bonaven- 
ture, sitting on his knee, asked why he had come, 
and the ex-governor told him there was war. 

“Do you not want to make haste and grow 
up and be a dragoon?” 

The child was silent, and Sosthéne laughed 
a little as he said privately in English, which 
tongue his exceptional thrift had put him in 
possession of : 

“ Aw,naw! ” — he shook his head amusedly 
—“he dawn’tlike hoss. Go to put him on hoss, 
he kick like a frog. Yass; squeal wuss ’n a 
pig. But still, sem time, you know, he ain’t 
no coward ; git mad in minute; fight like lit- 
tle ole ram. Dawn’t ondstand dat little fel- 
lah; he love flower’ like he was a gal.” 

“ He ought to go to school,” said the ex- 
governor. And Sosthéne, half to himself, re- 
sponded in a hopeless tone : 

“Yass.” Neither Sosthéne nor any of his 
children had ever done that. 


Ill, ATHANASIUS, 


War it was. The horsemen grew scarce 
on the wide prairies of Opelousas. Far away 
in Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia, on bloody 
fields, many an Acadian volunteer and many 
a poor conscript fought and fell for a cause 
that was really none of theirs, simple, non- 
slave-holding peasants; and many died in 
camp and hospital — often of wounds, often of 
fevers, often of mere longing for home. Bon- 
aventure and Zoséphine learned this much of 
war : that it was a state of affairs in which dear 
faces went away, and strange ones came back 
with tidings that brought bitter wailings from 
mothers and wives, and made és viceux —the 
old fathers — sit very silent. Three times over 
that was the way of it in Sosthéne’s house. 

It was also a condition of things that some- 
how changed boys into men very young. A 
great distance away, but still in sight south- 
westward across the prairie, a dot of dark 
green showed where dwelt a sister and brother- 
in-law of Sosthéne’s viei//e — wife. There was 
not the same domestic excellence there as at 
Sosthéne’s; yet the dooryard was very pop- 
ulous with fowls, within the house was always 
heard the hard thump, thump of the loom or 
the loud moan of the spinning-wheel ; and the 
children were many. The eldest was Atha- 


nase. Though but fifteen he was already stal- 
wart, and showed that intelligent sympathy 
in the family cares that make such offspring 
the mother’s comfort and the father’s hope. 
At that age he had done but one thing to di- 
minish that comfort or that hope. One would 
have supposed an ambitious chap like him 
would have spent his first earnings, as other 
ambitious ones did, for a saddle; but ’Tha- 
nase Beausoliel had bought a fiddle. 

He had hardly got it before he knew how 
to play it. Yet, to the father’s most welcome 
surprise, he remained just as bold a rider and 
as skillful a thrower of the arriatfe as ever. 
He came into great demand for the Saturday 
night balls. When the courier with a red ker- 
chief on a wand came galloping round, the 
day before, from #/e to #/e,— for these descend- 
ants of a maritime race call their homestead 
groves islands,— to tell where the ball was to 
be, he would assert, if there was even a hope 
of it, that ’Thanase was to be the fiddler. 

In this way "Thanase and his pretty little 


jarmaine — first cousin—Zoséphine, now in 


her fourteenth year, grew to be well acquaint- 
ed. For at thirteen, of course, she began to 
move in society, which meant to join in the con- 
tra-dance. ’Thanase did not dance with her, or 
with any one. She wondered why he did not; 
but many other girls had similar thoughts 
about themselves. He only played, his play- 
ing growing better and better, finer and finer, 
every time he was heard anew. As to the few 
other cavaliers, very willing were they to have 
it so. The music could not be too good, and 
if "Thanase was already perceptibly a rival 
when hoisted up in a chair on top of a table, 
fiddle and bow in hand, “ twisting,” to borrow 
their own phrase —“ twisting the ears of that 
little red beast and rubbing his abdomen with 
a stick,” it was just as well not to urge him 
to come down into the lists upon the dancing 
floor. But they found one night, at length, that 
the music could be too good — when "Thanase 
struck up something that was not a dance, and 
lads and damsels crowded around standing 
and listening and asking ever for more, and 
the ball turned out a failure because the con- 
cert was such a success. 

The memory of that night was of course 
still vivid next day, Sunday, and Zoséphine’s 
memory was as good as any one’s. I wish 
you might have seen her in those days of the 
early bud. The time had returned when Sos- 
théne could once more get all his household 
—so had marriages decimated it — into one 
vehicle, a thing he had not been able to do 
for almost these twenty years. Zoséphine and 
Bonaventure sat on a back seat contrived for 
them in the family ca/éche. In front were the 
broad-brimmed Campeachy hat of Sosthéne 
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and the meek, limp sunbonnet of 4 vieille. 
About the small figure of the daughter there 
was always something distinguishing, even if 
you rode up from behind, that told of youth, 
of mettle, of self-regard; a neatness of fit in 
the dress, a firm erectness in the little slim 
back, a faint proudness of neck, a glimpse of 
ribbon at the throat, another at the waist; a 
something of assertion in the slight crispness 
of her homespun sunbonnet, and a ravishing 
glint of two sparks inside it as you got one 
glance within—no more, And as you rode 
on, if you were a young blade, you would be 
—as the soldier lads used to say — all curled 
up; but if you were an old mustache, you 
would smile inwardly and say to yourself, “ She 
will have her way; she will make all winds blow 
in her chosen direction; she will please herself; 
she will be her own goodluck and herown com- 
mander-in-chief, and, withal, nobody’s misery 
or humiliation, unless you count the swain after 
swain that will sigh in vain.” As for Bonaven- 
ture, sitting beside her, you could just see his 
bare feet limply pendulous under his wide palm- 
leaf hat. And yet he wasa very real personage. 

“ Bonaventure,” said Zoséphine,—this was as 
they were returning from church, the wide raw- 
hide straps of their huge wooden two-wheeled 
vehicle creaking, as a new saddle would if a 
new saddle were as big as a house,— “ Bona- 
venture, I wish you could learn how to dance. 
I am tired trying to teach you.” (This and 
most of the unbroken English of this story 
stands for Acadian French.) 

Bonaventure looked meek for a moment 
and then resentful as he said: 

“’Thanase does not dance.” 

“*Thanase ! Bah! What has "Thanase to do 
with it ? Who was even thinking of "Thanase ? 
Was he there last night? Ah yes! I just re- 
member now he was. But even he could 
dance if he chose; while you— you can’t 
learn! You vex me, "Thanase! What do you 
always bring him up for? I wish you would 
have the kindness just not to remind me of 
him! Why does not some one tell him how 
he looks, hoisted up with his feet in our faces, 
scratching his fiddle ? Now, the fiddle, Bona- 
venture — the fiddle would just suit you. Ah,if 
you could play!” But the boy’s quick anger so 
flashed from his blue eyes that shechecked her- 
self and with contemplative serenity added: 

“ Pity nobody else can play so well as that 
tiresome fellow. It was positively silly, the 
way some girls stood listening to him last 
night. I’d be ashamed, or, rather, too proud, 
to flatter such a high-headed care-for-nobody. 
I wish he wasn’t my cousin!” 

Bonaventure, still incensed, remarked with 
quiet intensity that he knew why she wished 
*Thanase was not a cousin. 
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“ It’sno such athing!” exclaimed Zoséphine 
so forcibly that Madame Sosthéne’s sunbonnet 
turned around, and a murmur of admonition 
came from it. But the maiden was smiling 
and saying blithely to Bonaventure : 

“Oh, you—you can’t even guess well.” 
She was about to say more, but suddenly 
hushed. Behind them a galloping horse drew 
near, softly pattering along the turfy road. As 
he came abreast, he dropped into a quiet trot. 

The rider was a boyish yet manly figure in 
a new suit of gray home-made linsey, the panta- 
loons thrust into the tops of his sturdy russet 
boots, and the jacket ending underneath a 
broad leather belt that carried a heavy revol- 
ver in its holster at one hip. A Campeachy 
hat shaded his face and shoulders, and a pair 
of Mexican spurs tinkled their little steel bells 
against their huge five-spiked rowels on his 
heels. He scarcely sat in the saddle-tree — 
from hat to spurs you might have drawn a 
perpendicular line. It would have taken in 
shoulders, thighs, and all. 

* Adjieu,” said the young centaur; and 
Sosthéne replied from the creaking caléche, 
“ Adjieu, "Thanase,” while the rider bestow- 
ed his rustic smile upon the group. Ma- 
dame Sosthéne’s eyes met his, and her lips 
moved in an inaudible greeting ; but the eyes 
of her little daughter were in her lap. Bona- 
venture’s gaze was hostile. A word or two 
passed between uncle and nephew, including 
a remark and admission that the cattle thieves 
were getting worse than ever; and witha touch 
of the spur, the young horseman galloped on. 

It seems enough to admit that Zoséphine’s 
further remarks were silly without reporting 
them in full. 

“ Look at his back! What airs! If I had 
looked up, I should have laughed in his face!” 
etc. “ Well,” she concluded, after much such 
chirruping, “ there’s one comfort — he doesn’t 
care acent forme. IfI should die to-morrow, 
he would forget to come to the funeral. And 
you think I wouldn’t be glad? Well, you're 
mistaken, as usual. I hate him, and I just 
know he hates me; everybody hates me!” 

The eyes of her worshiper turned upon 
her. But she only turned her own away 
across the great plain to the vast arching sky, 
and patted the caléche with a little foot that 
ached for deliverance from its Sunday shoe. 
Then her glance returned, and all the rest of 
the way home she was as sweet as the last 
dip of cane-juice from the boiling battery, 


IV. THE CONSCRIPT OFFICER. 
By and by ’Thanase was sixteen, Eighteen 


was the lowest age for conscription, yet he 
was in the Confederate uniform. But then so 
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was his uncle Sosthéne; so was his father. It 
signified merely that he had been received into 
the home guard. The times were sadly un- 
settled. Every horseman, and how much more 
every group of horsemen, that one saw com- 
ing across the prairie was watched by anxious 
eyes, from the moment they were visible 
specks, to see whether the uniform would turn 
out to be the blue or the gray. Which was the 
more unwelcome | shall not say, but this I 
can, that the blue meant invasion and the 
gray meant conscription. Sosthéne was just 
beyond the limit of age, and’Thanase two years 
below it, but "Thanase’s father kept a horse 
saddled all the time, and slept in-doors only 
on stormy nights. 

Do not be misled: he was neither deserter 
nor coward; else the nickname which had 
quite blotted out his real name would not 
have been Chaouache — savage, Indian. He 
was needed at home, and—it was not his 
war. His war was against cattle-thieves and 
like marauders, and there was no other man 
in all Carancro whom these would not have 
had on theirtrack ratherthan him. But one gray 
dawn they found there was another not unlike 
him. They had made an attempt upon Sos- 
théne’s cattle one night; had found themselves 
watched and discovered; had turned and fled 
westward half the night, and had then camped 
in the damp woods of a das fond ,; when, just as 
day was breaking and they were looking totheir 
saddles about to mount — there were seven of 
them —just then —listen! — asound of hoofs! 

Instantly every left foot is in stirrup, but 
before they can swing into the saddle a joyous 
cry is in their ears, and pop! pop! pop! pop! 
ring the revolvers as, with the glad, fierce 
cry still resounding, three horsemen launch in 
upon them — only three, but those three a 
whirlwind. See that riderless horse, and this 
one, and that one! And now for it — three 
honest men against four remaining thieves! 
Pop! pop! dodge, and fire as you dodge! 
Pop! pop! pop! down he goes; well done, 
gray-bearded Sosthéne! Shoot there! Wheel 
here! Wounded ? Never mind — ora ! Another 
rogue reels! Collar him, Chaouache ! drag him 
from the saddle — down he goes! What, again! 
Shoot there! Look out, that fellow’s getting 
away ! Ah! down goes Sosthéne’s horse, break- 
ing his strong neck in the tumble. Up, bleed- 
ing old man— bang! bang! Ha, ha, ora! 
that finishes—ora! "Twas the boy saved your 
life with that last shot, Sosthéne, and the boy — 
the youth is "Thanase. 

He has not stopped to talk; he and his 
father are catching the horses of the dead and 
dying jayhawkers. Now bind up Sosthéne’s 
head, and now ’Thanase’s hip. Now strip the 
dead beasts and take thedead men’s weapons, 


boots, and spurs. Lift this one moaning villain 
into. his saddle and take him along, though he 
is going to die before ten miles are gone over. 
So they turn homeward, leaving high revel for 
the carrion-crows. 

Think of Bonaventure, the slender, the in- 
tense, the reticent — with "Thanase limping on 
rude but glorious crutches for four consecutive 
Saturdays and Sundays up and down in full 
sight of Zoséphine, savior of her mother from 
widowhood, owner of two fine captured horses, 
and rewarded by Sosthéne with five acres of 
virgin prairie. Ifthe young fiddler’s music was 
an attraction before, fancy its power now, 
when the musician had to be lifted to his 
chair on top of the table. 

Bonaventure sought comfort of Zoséphine, 
and she gave it, tittering at "Thanase behind 
his back, giving Bonaventure knowing looks, 
and sticking her sunbonnet in her mouth. 

“Oh, if the bullet had only gone into the 
dandy’s fiddle-bow arm! ” she whispered glee- 
fully. 

“T wish he might never get well!” said the 
boy. 

The girl’s smile vanished; her eyes flashed 
lightning for an instant ; the blood flew to her 
cheeks, and she bit her lip. 

“ Why don’t you, now while he cannot help 
himself — why don’t you go to him and hit him 
square in the face, like—” her arm flew up, 
and she smote him with her sunbonnet full 
between the eyes —“ like that!” She ran 
away, laughing joyously, while Bonaventure 
sat down and wept with rage and shame. 

Day by day he went about his trivial tasks 
and efforts at pastime with the one great long- 
ing that Zoséphine would more kindly let him 
be her slave, and something — anything — 
take "Thanase beyond reach. 

Instead of this "Thanase got well, and be- 
gan to have a perceptible down on his cheek 
and upper lip, to the great amusement of 
Zoséphine. 

“He had better take care,” she said one 
day to Bonaventure, her eyes leaving their 
mirth and expanding with sudden serious- 
ness, “or the conscript officer will be after 
him, though he is but sixteen.” 

Unlucky word. Bonaventure’s bruised spirit 
seized upon the thought. They were on their 
way even then a /a chapelle ; and when they 
got there he knelt before Mary’s shrine and 
offered the longest and most earnest prayer, 
thus far, of his life, and rose to his feet under 
a burden of guilt he had never known before. 

It was November. The next day the wind 
came hurtling over the plains out of the north- 
west, bitter cold. The sky was all one dark 
gray. At evening it was raining. Sosthéne 
said, as he sat down to supper, that it was 
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going to pour and blow all night. Chaouache 
said much the same thing to his wife as they 
lay down to rest. Farther away from Caran- 
cro than many of Carancro’s people had ever 
wandered, in the fire-lighted public room of 
a village tavern, twelve or fifteen men were 
tramping busily about, in muddy boots and big 
clanking spurs, looking to pistols and carbines 
of miscellaneous patterns, and securing them 
against weather under their as yet only damp 
and slightly bespattered great-coats, no two 
of which were alike. They spoke to each other 
sometimes in French, sometimes in English 
that betrayed a Creole rather than an Acadian 
accent. A young man with a neat efi tipped 
on one side of his handsome head stood with 
his back to the fire, a saber dangling to the 
floor from beneath a captured Federal over- 
coat. A larger man was telling him a good 
story. He listened smilingly, dropped the 
remnant of an exhausted cigarette to the floor, 
put his small, neatly booted foot upon it, drew 
from his bosom one of those silken tobacco- 
bags that our sisters in war-time used to make 
for all the soldier boys, made a new cigarette, 
lighted it with the flint and tinder for which 
the Creole smokers have such a predilection, 
and put away his appliances, still hearkening 
to the story. He nodded his head in hearty 
approval as the tale was finished. lt was the 
story of Sosthéne, Chaouache, ’Thanase, and 
the jayhawkers. He gathered up his saber 
and walked out, followed by the rest. A rattle 
of saddles, a splashing of hoofs, and then no 
sound was heard but the wind and the pour- 
ing rain. The short column went out of the 
village at full gallop. 

Day was fully come when Chaouache rose 
and stepped out upon his galérie. He had 
thought he could venture to sleep in bed such 
a night; and, sure enough, here morning came 
and there had been no intrusion. ’Thanase, 
too, was up. It was raining and blowing still. 
Across the prairie, as far as the eye could 
reach, not a movement of human life could 
be seen. They went in again, made a fire of 
a few fagots and an armful of cotton-seed, 
hung the kettle, and emptied the old coffee 
from the coffee-pot. 

The mother and children rose and dressed. 
The whole family huddled around the good, 
hot, cotton-seed fire. No one looked out of 
window or door: in such wind and rain where 
was the need? In the little log stable hard by, 
the two favorite saddle-horses remained un- 
saddled and unbridled. The father’s and son’s 
pistol belts, with revolvers buttoned in their 
holsters, hung on the bedposts by the head- 
boards of their beds. A long sporting rifle 
leaned in a corner near the chimney. 

Chaouache and "Thanase got very busy 
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plaiting a horse-hair halter, and let time go by 
faster than they knew. Madame Chaouache, 
so to call her, prepared breakfast. The chil- 
dren played with the dog and cat. Thus it hap- 
pened that still nobody looked out into the 
swirling rain. Why should they? Only to see 
the wide, deluged plain, the round, drenched 
groves, the maraises and sinuous coo/ées shin- 
ing with their floods, and long lines of be- 
numbed, wet cattle seeking in patient, silent 
Indian file for warmer pastures. They knew it 
all by heart. 

Yonder farthest #/e is Sosthéne’s. The fall- 
ing flood makes it almost undiscernible. Even 
if one looked, he would not see that a number 
of horsemen have come softly plashing up to 
Sosthéne’s front fence, for Sosthéne’s house 
and grove are themselves in the way. They 
spy Bonaventure. He is just going in upon 
the galérie with an armful of China-tree fagots. 
Through their guide and spokesman they 
utter, not the usual halloo, but a quieter hail, 
with a friendly beckon. 

“ Adjieu.” The men were bedraggled, and 
so wet one could not make out the color of 
the dress. One could hardly call it a uniform, 
and pretty certainly it was not blue. 

“ Adjieu,” responded Bonaventure, with 
some alarm; but the spokesman smiled reas- 
suringly. He pointed far away south-westward, 
and asked if a certain green spot glimmering 
faintly through the rain was not Chaouache’s 
ile, and Bonaventure, dumb in the sight of his 
prayer’s answer, nodded, 

“And how do you get there?” the man 
asks, still in Acadian French; for he knows 
the prairies well enough to be aware that one 
needs to know the road even to a place in 
full view across the plain. Bonaventure, with 
riot in his heart, and knowing he is drifting 
over the cataract of the sinfulest thing that 
ever in his young life he has had the chance 
to do, softly lays down his wood and comes 
to the corner of the galérie. 3 

It is awful to him, even while he is doing it, 
the ease with which he does it. If, he says, 
they find it troublesome crossing the marshy 
place by Numa’s farm,—/¢ platin a céte d’?’ hab- 
ttation a Numa,— then it will be well to virer 
de bord — go about et naviguer au large — sail 
across the open prairie. “ Adjieu.” He takes 
up his fagots again and watches the spatter- 
ing squad trot away in the storm, wondering 
why there is no storm in his own heart. 

They are gone. Sosthéne, inside the house, 
has heard nothing. The storm suffocates all 
sounds not its own, and the wind is the wrong 
way anyhow. Now they are far out in the 
open. Chaouache’s // still glimmers to them 
far ahead in the distance, but if some one 
could only look from the front window of its 
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dwelling, he would see them coming. And 
that would spoil the fun. So they get it into 
line with another man’s grove nearer by, and 
under that cover quicken to a gallop. Away, 
away; splash, splash, through the coo/ces, 
around the maraises, clouds of wild fowl that 
there is no time to shoot into rising now on 
this side now on that; snipe without number, 
gray as the sky, with flashes of white, trilling 
petulantly as they flee; giant snowy cranes 
lifting and floating away on waving pinions, 
and myriads of ducks in great eruptions of 
hurtling, whistling wings. On they gallop; on 
they splash ; heads down ; water pouring from 
soaked hats and caps; cold hands beating 
upon wet breasts; horses throwing steaming 
muzzles down to their muddy knees and 
shaking the rain from their worried ears; so 
on and on and on. 

The horse-hair halter was nearly done. The 
breakfast was smoking on the board. The eyes 
of the family group were just turning toward 
it with glances of placid content, when a knock 
sounded on the door, and almost before father 
or son could rise or astonishment dart from eye 
to eye, the door swung open, and a man stood 
on the threshold, all mud and water and weap- 
ons, touching the side of his cap with the edge 
of his palm and asking in French, with an 
amused smile forcing its way about his lips: 

“Can fifteen of us get something to eat, 
and feed our horses ?” 

Chaouache gave a vacant stare and silently 
started toward the holsters that hung from 
the bedpost; but the stranger’s right hand 
flashed around to his own belt, and, with a 
repeater half drawn, he cried: 

“ Halt!” And then, more quietly, “ Look 
out of the door, look out the window.” 

Father and son looked. The house was 
surrounded. 

Chaouache turned upon his wife one look 
of silent despair. Wife and children threw 
themselves upon his neck, weeping and wail- 
ing. "Thanase bore the sight a moment, may- 
be a full minute ; then drew near, pressed the 
children with kind firmness aside, pushed be- 
tween his father and mother, took her tenderly 
by the shoulders, and said in their antique dia- 
lect, with his own eyes brimming : 

“Hush! hush! he will not have to go.” 

At a gentle trot the short column of horse- 
men moves again, but with its head the other 
way. The wind and rain buffet and pelt horse 
and rider from behind. Chaouache’s door is 
still open. He stands in it with his red-eyed 
wife beside him and the children around them, 
all gazing mutely, with drooping heads and 
many a slow tear, after the departing cavalcade. 

None of the horsemen look back. Why 
should they ? To see a barefoot man beside a 


woman in dingy volante and casaguin, with 
two or three lads of ten or twelve in front, 
whose feet have known sunburn and frost but 
never a shoe, and a damsel or two in cotton 
homespun dress made of one piece from col- 
lar to hem, and pantalettes of the same 
reaching to the ankles—all standing and 
looking the picture of witless incapacity, and 
making no plea against tyranny! Is that a 
thing worth while to turn and look back upon ? 
If the blow fell upon ourselves or our set, 
that would be different; but these illiterate 
and lowly ones— they are — you don’t 
know —so dull and insensible. Yes, it may 
be true that it is only some of them who feel 
less acutely than some of us — we admit that 
generously ; but when you insinuate that 
when we overlook parental and fraternal 
anguish tearing at such hearts the dullness 
and insensibility are ours, you make those peo- 
ple extremely offensive to us, whereas you 
should not estrange them from our toler- 
ance. 

Ah, poor unpitied mother! go back to 
your toils ; they are lightened now —a little; 
the cooking, the washing, the scrubbing. 
Spread, day by day, the smoking board, and 
call your spared husband and your little ones 
to partake; but you—vyour tears shall be 
your meat day and night, while underneath 
your breath you moan, “’Thanase! "Thanase!” 


Vv. THE CURE OF CARANCRO, 


Iv was an unexpected and capital exchange. 
They had gone for a conscript; they came 
away with a volunteer. 

Bonaventure sat by the fire in Sosthéne’s cot- 
tage, silent and heavy, holding his small knees 
in his knit hands and gazing into the flames. 
Zoséphine was washing the household’s few 
breakfast dishes. Za viei//le — the mother — 
was spinning cotton. Le viewx— Sosthtne— 
sat sewing up a rent in a rawhide chair bottom. 
He paused by and by, stretched, and went to 
the window. His wife caught the same spirit 
of relaxation, stopped her wheel, looked at the 
boy moping in the chimney corner, and, pass- 
ing over to his side, laid a hand upon his tem- 
ple to see if he might have fever. 

The lad’s eyes did not respond to her ; they 
were following Sosthéne. The husband stood 
gazing out through the glass for a moment, 
and then, without moving, swore a long, slow 
execration. The wife and daughter pressed 
quickly to his either side and looked forth. 

There they came, the number increased to 
eighteen now, trotting leisurely through thesub- 
siding storm. The wife asked what they were, 
but Sosthéne made no reply ; he was counting 
them: twelve, thirteen, fourteen — fourteen 
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with short guns, another one who seemed to 
wear a sword, and three, that must be — 

“ Cawnscreep,” growled Sosthéne, without 
turning his eyes. But the next moment an 
unusual sound at his elbow drew his glance 
upon Zoséphine. “ Diadle/” He glared at 
her weeping eyes, his manner demanding of 
her instant explanation. She retreated a step, 
moved her hand toward the approaching 
troop, and cried distressfully : 

“ Tu va o¢re/”—*“ You will see!” 

His glance was drawn to Bonaventure. 
The lad had turned toward them, and was 
sitting upright, his blue eyes widened, his face 
pale, and his lips apart; but ere Sosthéne 
could speak his wife claimed his attention. 

“Sosthéne!” she exclaimed, pressing 
against the window-pane, “ Ah, Sosthéne! 
Ah, ah! they have got ’Thanase! ” 

Father, mother, and daughter crowded 
against the window and one another, watch- 
ing the body of horse as it drew nigh. Bona- 
venture went slowly and lay face downward 
on the bed. 

Now the dripping procession is at hand. 
They pass along the dooryard fence. At the 
little garden gate they halt. Only ’Thanase 
dismounts. The commander exchanges a 
smiling word or two with him, and the youth 
passes through the gate, and, while his com- 
panions throw each a tired leg over the pom- 
mel and sit watching him, comes up the short, 
flowery walk and in at the opening door. 

There is nothing to explain, they have 
guessed it; he goes in his father’s stead. There 
is but a moment for farewells. 

“ Adjieu, Bonaventure.” 

The prostrate boy does not move. "Thanase 
strides up to the bed and looks at one burning 
cheek, then turns to his aunt. 

“ Li malade ? "—* Is he ill?” 

“ Sa l’air aca,” said the aunt. (// a /’air— 
he seems so.) 

“ Bien, n’onc’, Sosthéne, adjieu.” Uncle 
and nephew shake hands stoutly. “ Adjieu,” 
says the young soldier again, to his aunt. She 
gives her hand and turns to hide a tear. The 
youth takes one step toward Zoséphine. She 
stands dry-eyed, smiling on her father. As 
the youth comes her eyes, without turning to 
him, fill. He puts out his hand. She lays her 
own on it. He gazes at her for a moment, 
with beseeching eye —“ Adjieu.” Her eyes 
meet his one instant — she leaps upon his neck 
— his strong arms press her to his bosom — her 
lifted face lights up —his kiss is on her lips — 
it was there just now, and now — ’Thanase is 
gone and she has fled to an inner room. 

Bonaventure stood in the middle of the 
floor. Why should the boy look so strange? 
Was it anger, or fever, or joy? He started out. 
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“A ou-ce-tu va Bonaventure ?”—“ Where- 
abouts are you going ?” 

“Va crier les vaches.”—*“ Going to call the 
cows.” 

“ At this time of day?” demanded /a vieille, 
still in the same tongue. “ Are you crazy?” 

“Oh!—no!” the boy replied, looking dazed. 
“No,” he said; “I was going for some more 
wood.” He went out, passed the woodpile 
by, got round behind a corn crib, and stood 
in the cold, wet gale watching the distant 
company lessening on the view. It was but a 
short, dim, dark streak creeping across the 
field of vision like some slow insect on a 
window-glass. A spot just beyond it was a 
grove that would presently shut the creep- 
ing line finally from sight. They reached it, 
passed beyond, and disappeared; and then 
Bonaventure took off the small, soft-brimmed 
hat that hung about his eyes, and, safe from 
the sight and hearing of all his tiny world, 
lifted his voice, and with face kindling with 
delight swung the sorry covering about his 
head and cried three times : 

“Ora! Or-r-ra! Ora-a-a-a!” 

But away in the night Madame Sosthéne, 
hearing an unwonted noise, went to Bonaven- 
ture’s bedside and found him sobbing as if 
his heart had broken. 

“ He has had a bad dream,” she said; for 
he would not say a word. 

The curé of Carancro was a Creole gentle- 
man who looked burly and hard when in 
meditation; but all that vanished when he 
spoke and smiled. In the pocket of his cas- 
sock there was always a deck of cards, but 
that was only for the game of solitaire. You 
have your pipe or cigar, your flute or violon 
cello; he had his little table under the orange 
tree and his game of solitaire. 

He was much loved. To see him beyond 
earshot talking to other men you would say 
he was by nature a man of affairs, whereas, 
when you came to hear him speak you find 
him quite another sort: one of the Elisha 
kind, as against the Elijahs; a man of the 
domestic sympathies, whose influence on 
man was personal and familiar; one of the 
sort that heal bitter waters with a handful of 
salt, make poisonous pottage wholesome with 
a little meal, and find easy, quiet ways to de- 
liver poor widows from their creditors with no 
loss to either; a man whom men reverenced, 
while women loved and children trusted him. 

The ex-governor was fond of his company, 
although the curé only smiled at politics and 
turned the conversation back to family matters. 
He had a natural gift for divining men’s, wom- 
en’s, children’s personal wants, and every one’s 
distinctively from every other one’s. So that 
to everybody he was an actual personal friend. 
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He had been a long time atCarancro. It was 
he who buried Bonaventure’s mother. He was 
the connecting link between Bonaventure and 
the ex-governor. Whenever the curé met this 
man of worldly power there were questions 
asked and answered about the lad. 

A little while after "Thanase’s enlistment the 
priest and the ex-governor, who, if I remem- 
ber right, was home only transiently from 
camp, met on the court-house square of Ver- 
millionville, and stood to chat a bit while 
others contemplated from across the deep, 
red mud of the street these two interesting 
representatives of sword and gown. ‘T'wosuch 
men standing at that time must naturally, one 
would say, have been talking of the strength 
of the defenses around Richmond, or the 
Emperor Maximilian’s operations in Mexico, 
or Kirby Smith’s movements, hardly far enough 
away to make it seem comfortable. But in 
reality they were talking about ’Thanase. 

“ He cannot write,” said the curé; “ and if 
he could, no one at home could read his 
letters.” 

The ex-governor promised to look after 
him. 

“And how,” he asked, “does Sosthéne’s 
little orphan get on?” 

Thecuré smiled. “ He is well — physically. 
A queer, high-strung child; so old, yet so 
young. In some things he will be an infant 
as long as he lives; in others, he has been 
old from the cradle. He takes everything in 
as much earnest as aman of fifty. What is to 
become of him ?” 

“ Oh, he will come out all right,” said the 
ex-governor. 

“That depends. Some children are born 
with fixed characters: you can tell almost from 
the start what they are going to be. Be they 
much or little, they are complete in themselves, 
and it makes comparatively little difference 
into what sort of a world you drop them.” 

“’Thanase, for instance,” said the ex- 
governor. 

“ Yes, you might say "Thanase; but never 
Bonaventure. He is the other type; just as 
marked and positive traits, but those traits not 
yet builded into character: a loose mass of 
building material, and the beauty or ugliness 
to which such a nature may arrive depends on 
who and what has the building of it into form. 
What he may turn out to be at last will be 
no mere product of circumstances ; he is too 
original for that. Oh, he’s a study! Another 
boy under the same circumstances might turn 
out entirely different ; and yet it will make an 
immense difference how his experiences are 
allowed to combine with his nature.” The 
speaker paused a moment, while Bonaventure’s 
other friend stood smiling with interest ; then 


the priest added, “ He is just now struggling 
with his first great experience.” 

“ What is that?” 

“ It belongs,” replied the curé, smiling in his 
turn, “ to the confidences of the confessional. 
But,” he added, with alittle anxious look, “ I 
can tell you what it will do; it will either 
sweeten his whole nature more and more or 
else make it more and more bitter, from this 
time forth. And that is no trifle to you or me; 
for whether for good or bad, in a large way or 
in asmall way, he is going to make himself 
felt.” 

The ex-governor mused. “I’m glad the 
little fellow has you for a friend, father. — I’ll 
tell you; if Sosthéne and his wife will part 
with him and you will take him to live with 
you, and, mark you, not try too hard to make 
a priest of him, I will bear his expenses.” 

“T will do it,” said the curé. 

It required much ingenuity of argument to 
make the Gradnego pair see the matter in the 
desired light; but when the curé promised 
Sosthéne that he would teach the lad to 
read and write, and then promised 4 vieille 
that Zoséphine should share this educational 
privilege with him, they let him go. 

Zoséphine was not merely willing, but eager 
to see the arrangements made. She beckoned 
the boy aside and spoke to him alone. 

“You must go, Bonaventure. You will go, 
will you not — when I ask you? Think how 
fine that will be — to be educated! For me, 
I cannot endure an uneducated person. But — 
ah! ca sré vaillant, pour savoir lire. {It will be 
bully to know how to read.| Aié ya yaie /” — 
she stretched her eyes and bit her lip with de- 
light —“ C'est fy gui, pour savoir écrire! 
[That’s fine to know how to write.| I will tell 
you a secret, dear Bonaventure. Any girl of 
sense is dound to think it much greater and 
finer for a man to read books than to ride 
horses. She may not want to, but she has to 
do it; she can’t help herself!” 

Still Bonaventure looked at her mournfully. 
She tried again. 

“When I say any girl of sense I include 
myself — of course! I think more of a boy — 
or man, either — who can write letters than of 
one who can play the fiddle. There, now, I 
have told you! And when you have learned 
those things, I will be proud of you! And be- 
sides, you know, if you don’t go, you make me 
lose my chance of learning the same things; 
but if you go, we will learn them together!” 

He consented. She could not understand 
the expression of his face. She had expected 
gleams of delight. There were none. He went 
with silent docility and without a tear ; but also 
without a smile. When in his new home the 
curé from time to time stole glances at his 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN: A HISTORY.* 


BY JOHN G. NICOLAY AND JOHN HAY, PRIVATE SECRETARIES TO THE PRESIDENT. 


LINCOLN IN SPRINGFIELD. 


\ R. LINCOLN had made thus far very lit 

A tle money — nothing more, in fact, than a 
bare subsistence of the most modest character. 
But he had made some warm friends, and this 
meant very much among the early Illinois: 

ans. He had become intimately acquainted, 
at Vandalia, with William Butler, who was 
greatly interested in the removal of the capi- 


WILLIAM BUTLER (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ABOUT 


tal to Springfield, and who urged the young 
legislator to take up his residence at the new 
seat of government. Lincoln readily fell in 
with this suggestion, and accompanied his 
friend home when the Legislature adjourned, 
sharing the lodging of Joshua F. Speed, a 
young Kentucky merchant, and taking his 
meals at the house of Mr. Butler for several 
years. 

In this way began Mr. Lincoln’s residence 
in Springfield, where he was to remain until 
called to one of the highest of destinies in 





1850, IN 
POSSE SON OF HIS DAUGHTER, MISS SALOMI BUTLER.) 


trusted to men, and where his ashes were to 
rest forever in monumental marble. It would 
have seemed a dreary village to any one ac 

customed to the world, but in a letter written 
about this time, Lincoln speaks of it as a place 
where there was a “ good deal of flourishing 
about in carriages” —a town of some preten 
sions to elegance. It had a population of fif- 
teen hundred. The county contained nearly 
eighteen thousand souls, of whom seventy- 
eight were free negroes, twenty reg 
istered indentured servants, and six 
slaves. Scarcely a perceptible trace 
of color, one would say, yet we 
find in the Springfield paper a 
leading articlet beginning with the 
startling announcement, “ Our State 
is threatened to be run over with 
free negroes.” The county was one 
of the richest in Illinois, possessed 
of a soil of inexhaustible fertility, 
and divided to the best advantage 
between prairie and forest. It was 
settled early in the history of the 
State, and the country was held in 
high esteem by the aborigines. The 
name of Sangamon is said to mean in 
the Pottawatomie language “land of 
plenty.”{ Its citizens were of an ex 
cellent class of people, a large major- 
ity of them from Kentucky, though 
representatives were not wanting 
from the Eastern States,men of edu- 
cation and character. ‘There had 
been very little of what might be 
called pioneer life in Springfield. 
Civilization came in-with a reason- 
ably full equipment at the beginning. 
The Edwardses in fair top-boots and 
ruffled shirts; the Ridgelys brought 
their banking business from Maryland; the 
Logans and Conklings were good lawyers be 
fore they arrived ; another family came with 
a cotton manufactory from Kentucky, which 
proved its aristocratic character by never do- 
ing any work. With a population like this, the 
town had, from the beginning, a more settled 
and orderly type than was usual in the South 
and West. A glance at the advertising col- 
umns of the newspaper will show how much 


t “ Sangamon Journal,” November 7, 1835. 
t Reynolds's “ Life and Times,” p. 237 


* Copyright by J. G. Nicolay and John Hay, 1886. All rights reserved. 
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JOSHUA SPEED AND WIFE. (FROM A 
attention to dress was paid in the new capi- 
tal. “Cloths, cassinetts, cassimeres, velvet, 
silk, satin, and Marseilles vestings, fine calf 
boots, seal and morocco pumps, for gentle- 
men,” and for the which in barbarism 
dresses less and in civilization dresses more 
than the male, “silks, baréges, crépe lisse, 
lace veils, thread lace, Thibet shawls, lace 
handkerchiefs, fine prunella shoes, etc.” It is 
evident that the young politician was con 
fronting a social world more formidably cor- 
rect than anything he had as yet seen. 
Governor Ford began some years before 
this to remark with pleasure the change in 
the dress of the people of Illinois: the gradual 
disappearance of leather and linsey-woolsey, 
the hunting-knife and tomahawk, from the 
garb of men; the deer-skin moccasin Sup- 
planted by the leather boot and shoe; the 
leather breeches tied around the ankle re 
placed by the modern pantaloons; and the 
still greater improvement in the adornment 
of women, the former bare feet decently shod, 
and homespun frocks giving way to gowns 
of calico and silk, and the heads tied up in 
red cotton turbans disappearing in favor of 
those surmounted by pretty bonnets of silk or 
straw. We admit that these changes were not 
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unattended with the grumbling ill-will of the 
pioneer patriarchs; they predicted nothing but 
ruin to a country that thus forsook the old 
ways “which were good enough for their fa- 
thers.” But with this change in dress came 
other alterations which were all for the bet- 
ter—a growing self-respect among the voung ; 
an industry and thrift by which they could buy 
a habit of attending religious 
they could them; a 
progress in sociability, civility, trade, ‘and 
morals.* 

The taste for civilization had sometimes a 
whimsical manifestation. Mr. Stuart said the 
members of the Legislature bitterly complained 
of the amount of game—venison and grouse 
of the most delicious quality—which was 
served them at the taverns in Vandalia; they 
clamored for bacon—they were starving, they 
said, “ for something civilized.” ‘There was 
plenty of civilized nourishment in Springfield. 
Wheat was fifty cents a bushel, rye thirty- 
three; corn and oats were twenty-five, pota- 
toes twenty-five; butter was eight cents a 
pound, and eggs were eight cents a dozen; 
pork was two anda half cents a pound. 

The town was built on the edge of the 


* Ford’ 


good clothes : 


service, where show 


“ History,” p. 94. 
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woods, the north side touching the timber, 
the south encroaching on the prairie. The 
richness of the soil was seen in the mud of 
the streets, black as ink, and of an unfathom- 
able depth in time of thaw. There were, of 
course, no pavements or sidewalks; an at- 
tempt at crossings was made by laying down 
large chunks of wood. ‘The houses were al- 
most all of wood, and were disposed in rect- 
angular blocks. A large square had been 
left in the middle of the town, in anticipation 
of future greatness, and there, when Lincoln 
began his residence, the work of clearing the 
ground for the new State-house was already 
going forward. In one of the largest houses 
looking on the square, at the north-west cor 
ner, the county court had its offices, and other 
rooms in the building were let to lawyers. 
One of these was occupied by Stuart and 
Lincoln, for the friendship formed in the 
Black Hawk war and strengthened at Van- 

* It is not unworthy of notice that in a country where 


military titles were conferred with ludicrous profusion 
and borne with absurd complacency, Lincoln, who had 


dalia induced “ Major” Stuart to offer a part- 
nership to “ Captain ” Lincoln.* 

Lincoln did not gain any immediate em- 
inence at the bar. His preliminary studies 
had been cursory and slight, and Stuart was 
then too much engrossed in politics to pay 
the unremitting attention to law which that 
jealous mistress requires. He had been a can- 
didate for Congress the year before, and had 
been defeated by W. L. May. He was a 
candidate again in 1838, and was elected over 
so agile an adversary as Stephen Arnold 
Douglas. His paramount interest in these 
canvasses necessarily prevented him from set 
ting to his junior partner the example, which 
Lincoln so greatly needed, of close and steady 
devotion to their profession. It was only sev 
eral years later that Lincoln found with Judge 
Logan the companionship and _ inspiration 
which he required, and began to be really a 
lawyer. During the first year or two he is 
actually been commissioned, and had served as cap- 


tain, never used the designation after he laid down his 
command, 

















principally remembered in Springfield as an 
excellent talker, the life and soul of the little 
gatherings about the county offices, a story- 
teller of the first rank,a good-natured, friendly 
fellow whom everybody liked and trusted. He 
relied more upon his influence with a jury 
than upon his knowledge of law in the few 
cases he conducted in court, his acquaintance 
with human nature being far more extensive 
than his legal lore. 
rHE COLLAPSE OF “THE SYSTEM.” 

LINCOLN was not yet done with Vandalia, 
its dinners of game, and its political intrigue. 
The archives of the State were not removed 
to Springfield until 1839, and Lincoln re- 
mained a member of the Legislature by suc 
cessive reélections from 1834 to 1842. He 
was called down to Vandalia in the summer 
of 1837, by a special session of the Legisla 
ture. The magnificent schemes of the fore 
going winter required some repairing. ‘The 
banks throughout the United States had sus- 
pended specie payments in the spring, and 
as the State banks in Illinois were the fiscal 
agents of the railroads and canals, the Gov- 
ernor called upon the law-makers to revise 
their own work, to legalize the suspension, 
and bring their improvement system within 
possible bounds. ‘They acted as might have 
been expected: complied with the former sug- 
gestion, but flatly refused to touch their master- 
piece. They had been glorifying their work 
too energetically to destroy it in its infancy. 
It was said you could recognize a legislator 
that year in any crowd by his automatic rep- 
etition of the phrase, “ Thirteen hundred — 
fellow-citizens! — and fifty miles of rail 
road!” ‘There was nothing to be done but 
go on with the stupendous folly. Loans were 
effected with surprising and fatal facility, 
and “ before the end of the year, work had 
begun at many points on the railroads. ‘The 
whole State was excited to the highest pitch 
of frenzy and expectation. Money was as 
plenty as dirt. Industry, instead of being 
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stimulated, actually languished. We exported 
nothing,” says Governor Ford, “and every- 
thing from abroad was paid for by the bor 
rowed money expended among us.” Not only 
upon the railroads, but on the canal as well, 
the work was begun on a magnificent scale. 
Nine millions of dollars were thought to be 
a mere trifle in view of the colossal sum ex 
pected to be realized from the sale of canal 
lands, three hundred thousand acres of which 
had been given by the General Government. 
‘There were rumors of coming trouble, and of 
an unhealthy condition of the banks; but it 
was considered incivism to look too curiously 
into such matters. One frank patriot, who 
had been sent as one of a committee to exam- 
ine the bank at Shawneetown, when asked 
what he found there, replied with winning 
candor, “ Plenty of good whisky and sugar 
to sweeten it.”* 
But a year of baleful experience destroyed 
a great many illusions, and in the election of 
1838 the subject of internal improvements 
was treated with much more reserve by can- 
didates. The debt of the State, issued at a 
continually increasing discount, had already 
attained enormous proportions ; the delirium 
of the last few years was ending, and sensible 
people began to be greatly disquieted. Nev- 
ertheless, Mr. Cyrus Edwards boldly made 
his canvass for Governor as a supporter of 
the system of internal improvements, and his 
opponent, Thomas Carlin, was careful not to 
* Ford’s “ History,” p. 197. 
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commit himself strongly on the other side. 
Carlin was elected, and finding that a majority 
of the Legislature was still opposed to any 
steps backward, he made no demonstration 
against the system at the first session, Lin- 
coln was a member of this body, and, being 
by that time the unquestioned leader of the 
Whig minority, was nominated for Speaker, 
and came within one vote of an election. 
The Legislature was still stiff-necked and per- 
verse in regard to the system. It refused to 
modify it in the least, and voted, as if in bra- 
vado, another eight hundred thousand dollars 
to extend it. 

But this was the last paroxysm of a fever 
that was burnt out. ‘The market was glutted 
with Illinois bonds; one banker and one 
broker after another, to whose hands they 
had been recklessly confided in New York 
and London, failed, or made away with the 
proceeds of sales. ‘The system had utterly 
failed ; there was nothing to do but repeal it, 
stop work upon the visionary roads, and en- 
deavor to invent some means of paying the 
enormous debt. ‘This work taxed the energies 
of the Legislature in 1839, and for some years 
after. It was a dismal and disheartening task. 
Blue Monday had come after these years of 
intoxication, and a crushing debt rested upon 
a people who had been deceiving themselves 
with the fallacy that it would somehow pay 
itself by acts of the Legislature. Many were 
the schemes devised for meeting these op- 
pressive obligations without unduly taxing the 
voters ; one of them, not especially wiser than 
the rest, was contributed by Mr. Lincoln. It 
provided for the issue of bonds for the pay- 
ment of the interest due by the State, and for 
the appropriation of a special portion of State 


taxes to meet the obligations thus incurred. 
He supported his bill in a perfectly character- 
istic speech, making no effort to evade his 
share of the responsibility for the crsis, and 
submitting his views with diffidence to the 
approval of the Assembly. His plan was not 
adopted ; it was too simple and straightfor 
ward, even if it had any other merits, to meet 
the approval of an assembly intent only upon 
getting out of immediate embarrassment by 
means which might save them trouble on the 
stump hereafter, ‘There was even an under- 
current of sentiment in favor of repudiation. 
But the payment of the interest for that year 
was provided for by an ingenious expedient, 
which shifted upon the Fund Commissioners 
the responsibility of deciding what portion 
of the debt was legal, and how much interest 
was therefore to be paid. Bonds were sold for 
this purpose at a heavy loss. 

This session of the Legislature was enliv- 
ened by a singular contest between the Whigs 
and Democrats in relation to the State banks. 
Their suspension of specie payments had been 
legalized up to “the adjournment of the next 
session of the Legislature.” ‘They were not now 
able to resume, and it was held by the Demo- 
crats that if the special session adjourned sine 
die the charter of the banks would be forfeited, 
a purpose the party was eager to accomplish. 
The Whigs, who were defending the banks, 
wished to prevent the adjournment of the 
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MILTON HAY, 1566 (FROM A 
special session until the regular session should 
begin, during the course of which they ex 
pected to renew the lease of life now held 
under sufferance by the banks—in which, it 
may be here said, they were finally successful. 
But on one occasion, being in the minority, 
and having exhausted every other parlia- 
mentary means of opposition and delay, and 
seeing the vote they dreaded imminent, they 
tried to defeat it by leaving the house in a 
body, and, the doors being locked, a number 
of them, among whom Mr. Lincoln’s tall fig 
ure was prominent, jumped from the windows 
of the church where the Legislature was then 
holding its sessions. “I think,” says Mr. 
Gillespie, who was one of those who per 
formed this feat of acrobatic politics, “ Mr. 
Lincoln always regretted it, as he depre 
cated everything that savored of the revolu 
tionary.” 

Two years later the persecuted banks, har- 
ried by the demagogues and swindled by the 
State, fell with a great ruin, and the financial 
misery of the State was complete. Nothing 
was left of the brilliant schemes of the historic 
Legislature of 1836 but a load of debt which 
crippled for many years the energies of the 
people, a few miles of embankments which 
the grass hastened to cover, and a few abut 
ments which stood for years by the sides of 
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TRUESDELL.) 
leafy rivers, waiting for the bridges and the 
trains which were never to come. 

During the winter of 1840-1 occurred the 
first clash of opinion and principle between 
Mr. Lincoln and his life-long adversary, Mr. 
Douglas. There are those who can see only 
envy and jealousy in that strong dislike and 
disapproval with which Mr. Lincoln always 
regarded his famous rival, and we regret that 
one of his biographers has taken this injurious 
view of the matter. But we think that few 
men have ever lived who were more free from 
those degrading passions than Abraham Lin 
coln, and the personal reprobation with which 
he always visited the public acts of Douglas 
arose from his sincere conviction that the man 
was essentially without fixed political morals. 
‘They had met for the first time in 1834 at 
Vandalia, where Douglas was busy in getting 
the circuit attorneyship away from John J. 
Hardin. He held it only long enough to se 
cure a nomination to the Legislature in 1836. 
He went there to endeavor to have the capi- 
tal moved to Jacksonville, where he lived, but 
he gave up the fight for the purpose of hav- 
ing himself appointed Register of the Land 
Office at Springfield. He held this place asa 
means of being nominated for Congress the 
next year; he was nominated and defeated, 
In 1840 he was engaged in another scheme 
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to which we will give a moment's attention, 
which resulted in giving him a seat on the 
Supreme Bench of the State, which he used 
merely as a perch from which to get into 
Congress. 

There had been a difference of opinion in 
[Illinois for some years as to whether the Con- 
stitution, which made voters of all white male 
inhabitants of six months’ residence, meant to 
include aliens in that category. As the aliens 
were nearly all Democrats, that party insisted 
on their voting, and the Whigs objected. ‘The 
best lawyers in the State were Whigs, and so 
it happened that most of the judges were of 
that complexion. A case was made up for 
decision and decided adversely to the aliens, 
who appealed it to the Supreme Court. ‘This 
case was to come on at the June term in 1840, 
and the Democratic counsel, chief among 
whom was Mr. Douglas, were in some anxiety, 
as an unfavorable decision would lose them 
about ten thousand alien votes in the Presi 
dential election in November. In this con 
juncture one Judge Smith, of the Supreme 
Court, an ardent Democrat, willing to enhance 
his value in his party, communicated to Mr. 
Douglas two important facts: first, that a 
majority of the court would certainly decide 
against the aliens; and, secondly, that there 
was a slight imperfection in the record by 


y 
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which counsel might throw the case overto the 
December term, and save the alien vote for 
Van Buren and the Democratic ticket. This 
was done, and when the Legislature came 
together with its large Democratic majority, 
Mr. Douglas handed in a bill * reforming” 
the Judiciary —for they had learned that 
serviceable word already. ‘The circuit judges 
were turned out of office, and five new judges 
were added to the Supreme Court, who were 
to perform circuit duty also. It is needless to 
say that Judge Douglas was one of these, 
and he had contrived also in the course of 
the discussion to disgrace his friend Smith so 
thoroughly by quoting his treacherous com- 
munication of matters which took place within 
the court, that Smith was no longer a possible 
rival for political honors. 

[t was useless for the Whigs to try to pre 
vent this degradation of the bench. There 
was no resource but a protest, and here again 
Lincoln uttered the voice of the conscience 
of the party. He was joined on this occasion 
by Colonel E. D. Baker * and some others, 
who protested against the act because 

“ast. It violates the principles of free gov- 
ernment by subjecting the Judiciary to the 
Legislature. 

* The same who was afterwards senator from Ore- 
gon, killed at Ball’s Bluff. 




















“2d. It is a fatal blow at the independence 
of the judges and the constitutional term of 
their offices. 

“3d, It isa measure not asked for or wished 
for by the people. 

“4th, It will greatly increase the expense 
of our courts or else greatly diminish their 
utility. 

“sth. It will give our courts a political and 
partisan character, thereby impairing public 
confidence in their decisions. 

“6th. It will impair our standing with other 
States and the world. 

“oth, It is a party measure for party pur- 
poses from which no practical good to the 
people can possibly arise, but which may be 
the source of immeasurable evils. 

“ The undersigned are well aware that this 
protest will be altogether unavailing with the 
majority of this body. The blow has already 
fallen ; and we are compelled to stand by, the 
mournful spectators of the ruin it will cause.” 

It will be easy to ridicule this indignant pro- 
test as the angry outcry of beaten partisans ; 
but fortunately we have evidence which can- 
not be gainsaid of the justice of its sentiments 
and the wisdom of its predictions, Governor 
Ford,* himself a Democratic leader as able 
as he was honest, writing seven years after 
these events, condemns them as wrong and 
impolitic, and adds, “ Ever since this reform- 
ing measure the Judiciary has been unpopu- 
lar with the Democratic majorities. 
Many and most of the judges have 
had great personal popularity —so 
much so as to create complaint of 
so many of them being elected or 
appointed to other offices. But the 
Bench itself has been the subject 
of bitter attacks by every Legisla- 
ture since.” It had been soiled by 
unclean contact and could not be 
respected as before. 























LAW IN SPRINGFIELD. 


DurinG all the years of his ser- 
vice in the Legislature, Lincoln was 
practicing law in Springfield in the 
dingy little office at the corner of 
the square. A youth named Milton 
Hay, who afterwards became one 
of the foremost lawyers of the State, 
had become acquainted with Lin- 


* Ford’s “ History,” p. 221. 
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coln at the County Clerk’s 
office and proposed to 
study law with him. He 
was at once accepted as a 
pupil, and as his days HARRISON 
were otherwise employed ane 

he gave his nights to read- TYLER. 
ing, and as his vigils were 9 LD ENOX' 
apt to be prolonged he WILLCHERISH IN MANHOOD 
furnished a bedroom ad-~ ™* *P#¥pes or nen in. 
joining the office, where ae 
Lincoln often passed the 
night with him. Mr, Hay 
gives this interesting ac- 
count of the practice of 
law in those days: 














“In forming our ideas of Lin- sa ——— ag 
coln’s growth and development (jy "poscrssion oF 
as alawyer, we mustremember penjamin HARRISON.) 
that in those early days litigation 
was very simple as compared with that of modern times. 
Population was sparse and society scarcely organized, 
land was plentiful and employment abundant. There 
was an utter absence of the abstruse questions and com- 
plications which now beset the law. There was no need 
ofthat close and searching study into principles and prec- 
edents which keeps the modern law-student buried in 
his office. On thecontrary, the very character of this sim- 
i litigation drew the lawyer into the street and neigh- 

rhood, and into close and active intercourse with all 
classes of his fellow-men. The suits consisted of actions 
of tort and assumpsit. If a man had an uncollectible 
debt, the current ~ wl was, ‘ I’ll take it out of his hide.’ 
This would bring on an action for assault and battery. 
The free comments of the neighbors on the fracas or the 
character of the parties would be productive of slan- 
der suits. A man would for his convenience lay down 
an irascible neighbor’s fence, and indolently forget to 
put it up again, and an action of trespass would grow 
out of it. The suit would lead to a free fight, and some- 
times furnish the bloody incidents for a murder trial. 

“ Occupied with this class of business, the half-legal, 
half-political lawyers were never found plodding in 
their offices, In that case they would have waited long 
for the recognition of their talents or a demand for 
their services. Out of this characteristic of the times 
also grew the street discussions I have adverted to. 
There was scarcely a day or hour when a knot of 
men might not have been seen near the door of some 
prominent store, or about the vo of the court-house, 
eagerly discussing a current political topic — not as 
a question of news, for news was not then received 
quickly or frequently, as it is now, but rather for the 
sake of debate; and the men from the country, the 
pioneers and farmers, always gathered eagerly about 
these groups and listened with open-mouthed interest, 
and frequently manifested their approval or dissent in 
strong words, and carried away to their neighborhoods 
a report of the debaters’ wit and skill. It was in these 
street talks that the rising and aspiring young lawyer 
found his daily and hourly forum. Often by good luck 
or prudence he had the field entirely to himself, and 
so escaped the dangers and discouragements of a de- 
cisive conflict with a trained antagonist.” 


Mr. Stuart was either in Congress or en- 
gaged in actively canvassing his district a 
great part of the time that his partnership 
with Lincoln continued, so that the young 
lawyer was thrown a good deal on his own 
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resources for occupation. There was not enough 
business to fill up all his hours, and he was not 
at that time a close student, so that he soon 
became as famous for his racy talk and good- 
fellowship at all the usual lounging-places in 
Springfield as he had ever been in New Sa- 
lem. Mr. Hay says, speaking of the youths 
who made the County Clerk’s office their 
place of rendezvous, “ It was always a great 
treat when Lincoln got amongst us. We were 
sure to have some of those stories for which 
he already had a reputation, and there was 
this peculiarity about them, that they were 
not only entertaining in themselves, but al- 
ways singularly illustrative of some point he 
wanted to make.” After Mr. Hay entered his 
office, and was busily engaged with his briefs 
and declarations, the course of their labors 
was often broken by the older man’s wise and 
witty digressions. Once an interruption oc- 
curred which affords an odd illustration of 
the character of discussion then prevalent. 
We will give it in Mr. Hay’s words: 

‘*The custom of public political debate, while it was 
sharp and acrimonious, also engendered a spirit of 
equality and fairness. Every political meeting was a 
free fight open to every one who had talent and spirit, 
no matter to which party the speaker belonged. These 
discussions used often to be held in the court-room, 


just under our office, and through a trap-door, made 
there when the building was used for a store-house, 


LINCOLN. 


we could hear everything that was said in the hall be- 
low. One night there was a discussion in which Baker 
took part. He was a fiery fellow, and when his im- 
pulsiveness was let loose among the rough element 
that composed his audience, there was a fair prospect 
of trouble at any moment. Lincoln was lying on the 
bed, apparently paying no attention to what was going 
on. Lamborn was talking, and we suddenly ~ 
Baker interrupting him with a sharp remark, then a 
rustling and uproar. Lincoln jumped from the bed 
and down the trap, lighting on the platform between 
Baker and the audience, and quieted the tumult as 
much by the surprise of his sudden apparition as by 
his good-natured and reasonable words.” 


He was often unfaithful to the Quaker tra- 
ditions in those days of his youth. Those who 
witnessed his wonderful forbearance and self- 
restraint in later manhood would find it diffi- 
cult to believe how promptly and with what 
pleasure he used to resort to measures of re- 
pression against a bully or brawler. On the 
day of election in 1840, word came to him 
that one Radford, a Democratic contractor, 
had taken possession of one of the polling- 
places with his workmen, and was preventing 
the Whigs from voting. Lincoln started off at 
a gait which showed his interest in the matter 
in hand. He went up to Radford and per- 
suaded him to leave the polls without a mo- 
ment’s delay. One of his candid remarks is 
remembered and recorded : “ Radford! you'll 
spoil and blow, if you live much longer.” 
Radford’s prudence prevented an actual col- 
lision, which, it must be confessed, Lincoln re- 
gretted. He told his friend Speed he wanted 
Radford to show fight so that he might 
“knock him down and leave him kicking.”* 

Early in the year 1840 it seemed possible 
that the Whigs might elect General Harrison 
to the Presidency, and this hope lent added 
energy to the party even in the States where 
the majority was so strongly against them as 
in Illinois. Lincoln was nominated for Presi- 
dential Elector and threw himself with ardor 
into the canvass, traversing a great part of 
the State and speaking with remarkable effect. 
Only one of the speeches he made during the 
year has been preserved entire: this was an 
address delivered in Springfield as one of 
a series—a sort of oratorical tournament 
participated in by Douglas, Calhoun, Lam- 
born and Thomas, on the part of the Demo- 
crats, and Logan, Baker, Browning, and Lin- 
coln on the part of the Whigs. The discussion 
began with great enthusiasm and with crowded 
houses, but by the time it came to Lincoln’s 
duty to close the debate the fickle public had 
tired of the intellectual jousts, and he spoke 
to a comparatively thin house. But his speech 
was considered the best of the series, and there 
was such a demand for it that he wrote it 
out, and it was printed and circulated in the 

* Lamon, p. 230. 
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spring as a campaign document. It was are- 
markable speech in many respects — and in 
none more than in this, that it represented 
the highest expression of what might be called 
his “ first manner.” It was the most impor- 
tant and the last speech of its class which he 
ever delivered — not destitute of sound and 
close reasoning, yet filled with boisterous fun 
and florid rhetoric. It was, in short, a rattling 
stump speech of the sort then universally pop- 
ular in the West, and which is still considered 
a very high grade of eloquence in the South, 
But it is of no kindred with his Inaugural ad- 
dresses, and resembles the Gettysburg speech 
no more than “ The Comedy of Errors ” resem- 
bles “* Hamlet.” One or two extracts will give 
some idea of its humorous satire and its lurid 
fervor. Attacking the corruptions and defalca- 
tions of the administration party he said, “ Mr. 
Lamborn insists that the difference between 
the Van Buren party and the Whigs is that, 
although the former sometimes err in practice 
they are always correct in principle, whereas 
the latter are wrong in principle; and the 
better to impress this proposition he uses a 
figurative expression in these words, 
‘ The Democrats are vulnerable in the 
heel, but they are sound in the heart 
and head.’ ‘The first branch of the 


whenever danger approaches, my cowardly legs 
will run away with it.’ So with Mr. Lamborn's 
party —they take the public money into their 
hands for the most laudable purpose that wise 
heads and honest hearts can dictate; but before 
they can possibly get it out again, their rascally 
vulnerable heels will run away with them.” 

The speech concludes with these swelling 
words : 


“Mr. Lamborn refers to the late elections in the 
States, and from their results confidently predicts every 
State in the Union will vote for Mr. Van Buren at the 
next Presidential election. Address that arfument to 
cowards and knaves: with the free and the brave it will 
affect nothing. It may be true ; if it must, let it. Many 
free countries have lost their liberty, and ours may 
lose hers; but if she shall, be it my proudest plume, 
not that I was the last to desert, but ioe I never de- 
serted her. I know that the great volcano at Wash- 
ington, aroused and directed by the evil spirit that 
reigns there, is belching forth the lava of political cor- 
ruption in a current broad and deep, which is sweep- 
ing with frightful velocity over the whole length and 
breadth of the land, bidding fair to leave unscathed no 
green spot or living thing; while on its bosomare riding, 
like demons onthe wave of Hell, the imps of the Evil 
Spirit, and fiendishly taunting all those who dare to 
resist its destroying course with the hopelessness of 
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figure — that is, the Democrats are 
vulnerable in the heel—I admit is 
not merely figuratively but literally 
true. Who that looks but for a 
moment at their Swartwouts, their 
Prices, their Harringtons, and their 
hundreds of others scampering away 
with the public money to Texas, to 
Europe, and to every spot of the earth 
where a villain may hope to find ref- 
uge from justice, can at all doubt that 
they are most distressingly affected in 
their heels with a species of running 
itch. It seems that this malady of their 
heels operates on the sound-headed 
and honest-hearted creatures very 
much as the cork leg in the comic 
song did on its owner, which, when 
he once got started on it, the more 
he tried to stop it the more it would 
run away. At the hazard of wearing 
this point threadbare, I will relate an 
anecdote which seems to be too strik- 
ingly in point to be omitted. A witty 
Irish soldier who was always boasting 
of his bravery when no danger was 
near, but who invariably retreated 
without orders at the first charge of 
the engagement, being asked by his 
captain why he did so, replied, ‘Cap- 
tain, I have as brave a heart as Julius 
Czesar ever had, but somehow or other 
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their efforts; and knowing this, I cannot deny that 
all may be swept -y Broken by it I, too, may be; 
bow to it, I never will. The probability that we may 
fall in the struggle ought not to deter us from the sup- 
port of a cause we believe to be just. It shall not de- 
ter me. If ever I feel the soul within me elevate and 
expand to those dimensions not wholly unworthy of 
its almighty architect, it is when I contemplate the 
cause of my country, deserted by all the world beside, 
and I tenting up boldly alone, hurling defiance at her 
victorious oppressors. Here, without contemplatin 
consequences, before Heaven, and in face of the world, 
I swear eternal fealty to the just cause, as I deem it, 
of the land of my life, my liberty, and my love. And 
who that thinks with me will not fearlessly adopt that 
oath that I take? Let none falter who thinks he is 
right, and we may succeed. But if after all we should 
fail, be it so. We still shall have the _— consolation 
of saying to our consciences, and to the departed shade 
of our country’s freedom, that the cause approved of 
our judgment, and adored of our hearts, in isaster, in 
chains, in torture, in death, we never faltered in de- 
fending.” 

These perfervid and musical metaphors of 
devotion and defiance have often been quoted 
as Mr. Lincoln’s heroic challenge to the slave 
power, and Bishop Simpson gave them that 
lofty significance in his funeral oration. But 
they were simply the utterances of a young 
and ardent Whig, earnestly advocating the 
election of “old Tippecanoe” and not unwill- 
ing, while doing this, to show the people of 
the capital a specimen of his eloquence. The 
whole campaign was carried on in a tone 
somewhat shrill. The Whigs were recovering 
from the numbness into which they had fallen 
during the time of Jackson’s imperious pre- 
dominance, and in the new prospect of suc- 
cess they felt all the excitement of prosperous 
rebels. The taunts of the party in power, 
when Harrison’s nomination was first men- 
tioned, their sneers at “ hard cider” and “ log- 
cabins,” had been dexterously adopted as the 
slogan of the opposition, me gave rise to the 
distinguishing features of that extraordinary 
campaign. Log-cabins were built in every 
Western county, tuns of hard cider were filled 
and emptied at all the Whig mass meetings ; 
and as the canvass gained momentum and 
vehemence, a curious kind of music added its 
inspiration to the cause ; and after the Maine 
election was over, with its augury of triumph, 
every Whig who was able to sing, or even to 
make a joyful noise, was roaring the inquiry, 
“Oh, have you heard how old Maine went ?” 
and the profane but powerfully accented re- 
sponse, “She went, hell-bent, for Governor 
Kent, and Tippecanoe, and Tyler too.” 

It was one of the busiest and most enjoy- 
able seasons of Lincoln’s life. He had grown 
by this time thoroughly at home in political 
controversy, and he had the pleasure of fre- 
quently meeting Mr. Douglas in rough-and- 
tumble debate in various towns of the State 
as they followed Judge Treat on his circuit. 
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If we may trust the willing testimony of his 
old associates, Lincoln had no difficulty in 
holding his own against his adroit antagonist, 
and it was even thought that the recollection 
of his ill success in these encounters was not 
without its influence in inducing Douglas and 
his followers, defeated in the nation, though 
victorious in the State, to wreak their ven- 
geance on the Illinois Supreme Court. 

In Lincoln’s letters to Major Stuart,* then in 
Washington, we see how strongly the subject 
of politics overshadows all others in his mind. 
Under date of November 14, 1839, he writes : 


“T have been to the poe me! office within the 
last hour, and find things precisely as you left them ; 
no new arrivals of returns on either side. Douglas 
has not been here since you left. A report is in circu- 
lation here now that he has abandoned the idea of go- 
ing to Washington; but the report does not come in 
very authentic form so far as I can learn. Though, 
speaking of authenticity, you know that if we had 
heard Douglas say that he had abandoned the con- 
test, it aa not be very authentic. There is no news 
here. Noah,t I still think, will be elected very easily. 
I am afraid of our race for representative. Dr. Knapp 
has become a candidate ; and I fear the few votes wu 
will get will be taken from us. Also some one has 
been tampering with old squire Wyckoff, and induced 
him to send in his name to be announced as a candi- 
date. Francis refused to announce him without seeing 
him, and now I suppose there is to be a fuss about it. 
I have been so busy that I have not seen Mrs. Stuart 
since you left, though I understand she wrote you by 
to-day’s mail, which will inform you more about her 
than 1 could. The very moment a speaker is elected, 
write me who he is. Your friend, as ever.” 


Again he writes, on New Year’s Day, 1840, 
a letter curiously destitute of any festal sug- 
gestions : 


“ There is a considerable disposition on the part of 
both parties in the Legislature to reinstate the law 
bringing on the Congressional elections next summer. 
What motive for this the Locos have, I cannot tell. 
The Whigs say that the canal and other public works 
will stop, and consequently we shall then be clear of 
the foreign votes, whereas by another year they may 
be brought in again. The Whigs of our district say 
that everything is in favor of holding the election next 
summer, except the fact of your absence; and several 
of them have requested me to ask your opinion on the 
matter. Write me immediately what you think of it. 

“On the other side of this sheet I send you a copy 
of my Land Resolutions, which passed both branches 
of our Legislature last winter. Will you show them 
to Mr. Calhoun, informing him of the fact of their 
passage through our Legislature? Mr. Calhoun sug- 
gested a similar proposition last winter ; and perhaps 
if he finds himself backed by one of the States ™ 
may be induced to take it up again.” 


After the session opened, January 2oth, he 
wrote to Mr. Stuart, accurately outlining the 
work of the winter: 

“The following is my guess at what will be done. 
The Internal Improvement System will be put down 
in a lump without benefit of clergy. The Bank will 
be resuscitated with some trifling modifications.” 


* Copied from the MS. in Major Stuart’s possession. 
t Noah Matheny, County Clerk. 
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State affairs have evidently lost theirinterest, 
however, and his soul is in arms for the wider 
fray. “Be sure to send me as many Lives 
of Harrison as you can spare. Be very sure 
to send me the Senate Journal of New York 
for September, 1814,”— he had seen in a 
newspaper a charge of disloyalty made against 
Mr. Van Buren during the war with Great 
Britain, but, as usual, wanted to be sure of his 
facts,—‘“‘and in general,” he adds, “send me 
everything you think will be a good war-club. 
The nomination of Harrison takes first-rate. 
You know I am never sanguine; but I believe 
we will carry the State. The chance for doing 
sO appears to me twenty-five per cent. better 
than it did for you to beat Douglas. A great 
many of the grocery sort of Van Buren men 
are out for Harrison. Our Irish blacksmith 
Gregory is for Harrison. You have heard that 
the Whigs and Locos had a political discus- 
sion shortly after the meeting of the Legisla- 
ture. Well, I made a big speech [the one 
from which we have just quoted] which is in 
progress of printing in pamphlet form. To 
enlighten you and the rest of the world, I 
shall send you a copy when it is finished.” 

The sanguine mood continues in his next 
letter, March rst: 


“T have never seen the prospects of our party so 
bright in these parts as they are now. We shall carry 
this county by a larger majority than we did in 1836 
when you ran against May. I do not think ! pros- 
pects individually are very flattering, for I think it 
— I shall not be permitted to be a candidate ; 

ut the party ticket will succeed triumphantly. Sub- 
scriptions to the ‘Old Soldier ’ pour in without abate- 
ment. This morning I took from the post-office a 
letter from Dubois, inclosing the names of sixty sub- 
scribers, and on carrying it to Francis [Simeon Fran- 
cis, editor of the ‘ Sangamon Journal’) I found he had 
received one hundred and forty more from other quar- 
ters by the same day’s mail. Yesterday Douglas, having 
chosen to consider himself insulted by something in 
the ‘ Journal,’ undertook to cane Francis in the street. 
Francis caught him by the hair and jammed him 
back against a market-cart, where the matter ended 
 S apecery being pulled away from him. The whole 
ir was so ludicrous that Francis and everybody 
else, Douglas excepted, have been laughing about it 
ever since.”’ 


Douglas seems to have had a great pro- 
pensity to such rencontres, of which the issue 
was ordinarily his complete discomfiture, as 
he had the untoward habit of attacking much 
bigger and stronger men than himself. He 
weighed at that time little, if anything, over 
a hundred pounds, yet his heart was so val- 
iant that he made nothing of assaulting men 
of ponderous flesh like Francis, or of great 
height and strength like Stuart. He sought a 
quarrel with the latter, during their canvass in 
1838, in a grocery, with the usual result. A 
bystander who remembers the incident says 
that Stuart “jest mopped the floor with him.” 


In the same letter Mr. Lincoln gives a long 
list of names to which he wants documents to 
be sent. It shows a remarkable personal ac- 
quaintance with the minutest needs of the 
canvass: this one is a doubtful Whig; that 
one is an inquiring Democrat; that other a 
zealous young fellow who would be pleased 
by the attention; three brothers are mentioned 
who “fell out with us about Early and are 
doubtful now”; and finally he tells Stuart 
that Joe Smith is an admirer of his, and that 
a few documents had better be mailed to 
the Mormons, and he must be sure, the next 
time he writes, to send Evan Butler his com- 
pliments. 

It would be strange, indeed, if such a poli- 
tician as this were slighted by his constitu- 
ents, and in his nextletter we find how ground- 
less were his forebodings in that direction. 
The convention had been held; the rural 
delegates took all the nominations away from 
Springfield except two, Baker for the Senate, 
and Lincoln for the House of Representatives. 
“ Ninian,” he says, meaning Ninian W. Ed- 
wards, “was very much hurt at not being 
nominated, but he has become tolerably well 
reconciled. I was much, very much, wounded 
myself, at his being left out. The fact is, the 
country delegates made the nominations as 
they pleased, and they p/cased to make them 
all from the country, except Baker and me, 
whom they supposed necessary to make stump 
speeches. Old Colonel Elkin is nominated 
for Sheriff—that’s right.” 

Harrison was elected in November, and 
the great preoccupation of most of the Whigs 
was, of course, the distribution of the offices 
which they felt belonged to them as the 
spoils of battle. This demoralizing doctrine 
had been promulgated by Jackson, and acted 
upon for so many years that it was too much 
to expect of human nature that the Whigs 
should not adopt it, partially at least, when 
their turn came. But we are left in no doubt 
as to the way in which Lincoln regarded the 
unseemly scramble. It is probable that he 
was asked to express his preference among 
applicants, and he writes under date of De- 
cember 17: 

“This affair of appointments to office is very an- 
noying— more so to you than to me doubtless. I am, 
as you know, appeeed to removals to make places for 
our friends. Bearing this in mind, I express my pref- 
erence in a few cases as follows: for Marshal, first, 
—_ Dawson, second, B. F. Edwards ; for postmaster 
1ere, Dr. Henry ; at Carlinville, Joseph C. Howell,” 


The mention of this last post-office rouses 
his righteous indignation, and he calls for 
justice upon a wrong-doer. 


“ There is no question of the peer of removing 
the postmaster at Carlinville. I have been told by so 
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many different persons as to preclude all doubt of its 
truth, that he boldly refused to deliver from his office 
during the canvass all documents franked by Whig 
members of Congress.” 


Once more, on the 23d of January, 1841, 
he addresses a letter to Mr. Stuart, which 
closes the correspondence, and which affords 
a glimpse of that strange condition of melan- 
cholia into whose dark shadow he was then en- 
tering, and which lasted, with only occasional 
intervals of healthy cheerfulness, to the time 
of his marriage. We give this remarkable let- 
ter entire, from the manuscript submitted to 
us by the late John T. Stuart : 


“DEAR STUART: Yours of the 3d instant is received, 
and I proceed to answer it as well as I can, though from 
the deplorable state of my mind at this time [ fear I 
shall give you but little satisfaction. About the mat- 
ter of the Congressional election, I can only tell you 
that there is a bill now before the Senate adopting the 
general ticket system; but whether the party have fully 
determined on its adoption is yet uncertain. There is 
no sign of opposition to you among our friends, and 
none that I can learn among our enemies; though of 
course there will be if the general ticket be adopted. 
The Chicago ‘American,’ Peoria ‘ Register,’ and San- 
gamon ‘ Journal’ have already hoisted your flag upon 
their own responsibility; and the other Whig papers 
of the district are expected to follow immediately. On 
last evening there was a meeting of our friends at 
Butler’s, and I submitted the question to them and 
found them unanimously in favor of having you an- 
nounced as a candidate. A few of us this morning, 
however, concluded that as you were already being 
announced in the papers, we would delay announc- 
ing you, as by your authority, for a week or two. We 
thought that to appear too keen about it might spur 
our opponents on about their general ticket project. 
Upon the whole I think I may say with certainty that 

our reélection is sure, if it be in the power of the 
higs to make it so. 

“For not giving youageneral summary of news, you 
must pardon me ; it is not in my power to doso, Iam 
now the most miserable man living. If what I feel were 
equally distributed to the whole human family, there 
would not be one cheerful face on earth, Whether I 
shall ever be better I cannot tell; I awfully forebode I 
shall not. To remain as I am is impossible; I must 
die or be better, it appears to me. The matter you speak 
of on my account you may attend toas you say, unless 

ou shall hear of my cullen forbidding it. I say this 
Lecmes I fear I shall be unable to attend to any busi- 
ness here, and a change of scene might help me, If I 
could be myself, I would rather remain at home with 
Judge Logan. I can writenomore. Your friend as ever. 


(Signed) “ A, LINCOLN.” 
LINCOLN’S MARRIAGE. 


THE foregoing letter brings us to the con- 
sideration of a remarkable passage in Lin- 


* Mrs. Lincoln was the daughter of the Hon. Robert 
S. Todd of Kentucky. Her great-uncle, John Todd, 
accompanied General George Rogers Clark to Illinois, 
and was ~~ at the capture of Kaskaskia and Vin- 
cennes. In December, 1778, he was appointed by Pat- 


rick Henry, Governor of Virginia, to be lieutenant of 
the county of Illinois, then a part of Virginia. He 
was killed at the battle of Blue Licks, in 1782. His 


coln’s life. It has been the cause of much 
profane and idle discussion among those who 
were constitutionally incapacitated from ap- 
preciating ideal sufferings, and we would be 
tempted to refrain from adding a word to 
what has already been said if it were possible 
to omit all reference to an experience so im- 
portant in the development of his character. 

In the year 1840 he became engaged to be 
married to Miss Mary Todd, of Lexington, 
Kentucky, a young lady of good education 
and excellent connections, who was visiting 
her sister, Mrs. Ninian W. Edwards, at 
Springfield.* The engagement was not in all 
respects a happy one, as both parties doubted 
their mutual compatibility, and a heart so 
affectionate and a conscience so sensitive as 
Lincoln’s found material for exquisite self-tor- 
ment in these conditions. His affection for his 
betrothed, which he thought was not strong 
enough to make happiness with her secure; 
his doubts, which yet were not convincing 
enough to induce him to break off all rela- 
tions with her; his sense of honor, which was 
wounded in his own eyes by his own act; his 
sense of duty, which condemned him in one 
course and did not sustain him in the oppo- 
site one —all combined to make him pro- 
foundly and passionately miserable. To his 
friends and acquaintances, who were unac- 
quainted with such finely wrought and even 
fantastic sorrows, his trouble seemed so exag- 
gerated that they could only account for it on 
the ground of insanity. But there is no neces- 
sity of accepting this crude hypothesis; the 
coolest and most judicious of his friends deny 
that his depression ever went to such an ex- 
tremity. Orville H. Browning, who was con- 
stantly in his company, says that his worst 
attack lasted only about a week ; that during 
this time he was incoherent and distraught ; 
but that in the course of a few days it all 
passed off, leaving no trace whatever. “I 
think,” says Mr. Browning, “it was only an 
intensification of his constitutional melan- 
choly ; his trials and embarrassments pressed 
him down to a lower point than usual.” 

This taint of constitutional sadness was not 
peculiar to Lincoln; it may be said to have 
been endemic among the early settlers of the 
West. It had its origin partly in the circum- 
stances of their lives, the severe and dismal 
loneliness in which their struggle for existence 
for the most part went on. Their summers 
brother Levi, Mrs. Lincoln’s grandfather, was also at 
that battle, and was one of the few survivors of it. 

Colonel John Todd was one of the original pro- 
prietors of the town of Lexington, Ky. While en- 
camped on the site of the present city, he heard of 
the opening battle of the Revolution, and named his 
infant settlement in its honor.—Arnold’s “ Life of 
Lincoln,” p. 68. 
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were passed in the solitude of the woods; in 
the winters they were often snowed up for 
months in the more desolate isolation of their 
own poor cabins. Their subjects of conversa- 
tion were limited, their range of thoughts and 
ideas narrow and barren. There was as little 
cheerfulness in their manners as there was in- 
centive to it in their lives. They occasionally 
burst out into wild frolic, which easily assumed 
the form of comic outrage, but of the sustained 
cheerfulness of social civilized life they knew 
very little. One of the few pioneers who have 
written their observations of their own people, 
Mr. John McConnell,* says, “ They are at the 
best not a cheerful race ; though they some- 
times join in festivities, it is but seldom, and 
the wildness of their dissipation is too often in 
proportion to its infrequency. There is none of 
that serene contentment which distinguishes 
the tillers of the ground in other lands.... 
Acquainted with the character [of the pioneer, | 
you do not expect him to smile much, but 
now and then he laughs.” 

Besides this generic tendency to melancholy, 
very many of the pioneers were subject in 
early life to malarial influences, the effect of 
which remained with them all their days. 
Hewing out their plantations in the prime- 
val woods amid the undisturbed shadow of 
centuries, breaking a soil thick with ages of 
vegetable decomposition, sleeping in half- 
faced camps, where the heavy air of the rank 
woods was in their lungs all night, or in the 
fouler atmosphere of overcrowded cabins, they 
were especially subject to miasmatic fevers. 
Many died, and of those who survived a great 
number, after they had outgrown the more im- 
mediate manifestations of disease, retained in 
nervous disorders of all kinds the distressing 
traces of the maladies which afflicted their 
childhood. In the early life of Lincoln these 
unwholesome physical conditions were espe- 
cially prevalent. The country about Pigeon 
Creek was literally devastated by the terrible 
malady called “ milk-sickness,” which carried 
away his mother and half her family. His 
father left his home in Sangamon County also, 
on account of the frequency and severity of 
the attacks of fever and ague which were suf- 
fered there; and, in general, Abraham was 
exposed through all the earlier part of his life 
to those malarial influences which made, dur- 
ing the first half of this century, the various 
preparations of Peruvian bark a part of the 
daily food of the people of Indiana and Illi- 
nois. In many instances this miasmatic poi- 
son did not destroy the strength or materially 
shorten the lives of those who absorbed it in 
their youth; but the effects remained in peri- 
odical attacks of gloom and depression of 

* “Western Characters,” p. 134. 
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spirits which would seem incomprehensible to 
thoroughly healthy organizations, and which 
gradually lessened in middle life, often to dis- 
appear entirely in old age. 

Upon a temperament thus predisposed to 
look at things in their darker aspect, it might 
naturally be expected that a love-affair which 
was not perfectly happy would be productive 
of great misery. But Lincoln seemed espe- 
cially chosen to the keenest suffering in such 
a conjuncture. The pioneer, as a rule, was 
comparatively free from any troubles of the 
imagination. To quote Mr. McConnell t 
again: “There was no romance in his [the 
pioneer’s] composition. He had no dreami- 
ness; meditation was no part of his mental 
habit; a poetical fancy would, in him, have 
been an indication of insanity. If he reclined 
at the foot of a tree, on a still summer day, it 
was to sleep; if he gazed out over the wav- 
ing prairie, it was to search for the column of 
smoke which told of his enemies’ approach; if 
he turned his eyes towards the blue heaven, it 
was to prognosticate to-morrow’s rain or sun- 
shine. If he bent his gaze towards the green 
earth, it was to look for ‘ Indian sign’ or buf- 
falo trail. His wife was only a helpmate; he 
never thought of making a divinity of her.” 
But Lincoln could never have claimed this 
happy immunity from ideal trials. His pub- 
lished speeches show how much the poet in 
him was constantly kept in check; and at this 
time of his life his imagination was sufficiently 
alert to inflict upon him the sharpest anguish. 
His reverence for women was so deep and ten- 
der that he thought an injury to one of them 
wasasin too heinous to beexpiated. No Ham- 
let, dreaming amid the turrets of Elsinore, no 
Sidney creating a chivalrous Arcadia, was fuller 
of mystic and shadowy fancies of the worth 
and dignity of woman than this backwoods 
politician. Few men ever lived more sensi- 
tively and delicately tender towards the sex. 

Besides his step-mother, who was a “plain, 
God-fearing woman, he had not known many 
others until he came to live in New Salem. 
There he had made the acquaintance of the 
best people the settlement contained, and 
among them had become much attached to a 
young lady named Ann Rutledge, the daugh 
ter of one of the proprietors of the place. 
She died in her girlhood, and though there 
does not seem to have been any engagement 
between them, he was profoundly affected by 
her death. But the next year a young lady 
from Kentucky appeared in the village, to 
whom he paid such attentions as in his opin- 
ion fully committed him as a suitor for her 
hand. He admired her, and she seems to have 
merited the admiration of all the manhood 

t “ Western Characters,” p. 126. 
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there was in New Salem. She was handsome 
and intelligent and of an admirable temper 
and disposition. While they were together he 
was constant in his attentions, and when he 

was at Vandalia or at Springfield, he continued 
his assiduities in some of the most singular 
love-letters ever written. They are filled mostly 
with remarks about current politics, and with 
arguments going to show that she had better 
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grotesquely comic account of the whole affair 
to a lady with whom and her husband he 
had contracted an intimate friendship at Van- 
dalia. ‘This letter has been published and 
severely criticised as showing a shocking lack 
of gentleman-like feeling. But those who take 
this view forget that he was writing to an in- 
timate friend of a matter which had great- 
ly occupied his own mind for a year; that 
he mentioned no names, 
and that he threw such an 
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not marry him! At the same time he clearly 
intimates that he is at her disposition if she is 
so inclined. At last, feeling that his honor 
and duty were involved, he made a direct pro- 
posal to her, and received an equally direct, 
kind, and courteous refusal. Not knowing but 
that this indicated merely a magnanimous 
desire to give him a chance for escape, he per- 
sisted in his offer, and she in her refusal. 
When the matter had ended in this perfectly 
satisfactory manner to all parties, he sat down 
and wrote, by way of epilogue to the play, a 
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having been asked to fur- 
nish it to a biographer, she 
was warned against doing 
so by the President himself, 
who said there was too 
much truth in it for print. 
The only significance the 
episode possesses is in 
showing this almost ab- 
normal development of 
| conscience in the young 
} man who was perfectly 
} ready to enter into a mar- 
riage which he dreaded 
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|| reason to think that he had 
such intentions. While we 
admit that this would have 
been an irremediable error, 
we cannot but wonder at 
the nobleness of the char- 
acter to which it was pos- 





In this vastly more se- 
rious matter, which was, 
we may say at once, the 
crucial ordeal of his life, 
the same invincible truth- 
fulness, the same innate 
goodness, the same horror 
of doing a wrong, are combined with an ex- 
quisite sensibility and a capacity for suffering 
which mark him as a man “ picked out among 
ten thousand.” His habit of relentless self- 
searching reveals to hima state of feeling which 
strikes him with dismay ; his simple and in- 
flexible veracity communicates his trouble and 
his misery to the woman whom he loves ; his 
freedom, when he has gained it, yields him 
nothing but an agony of remorse and humili- 
ation. He could not shake off his pain, like 
men of cooler heads and shallower hearts. It 
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PHOTOGRAPH SENT TO MRS. LUCY G. 
took fast hold of him and dragged him into 
awful depths of darkness and torture. The 
letter to Stuart, which we have given, shows 
him emerging from the blackest period of that 
time of gloom. Immediately after this, he 
accompanied his close friend and confidant, 
Joshua F. Speed,to Kentucky, where, in a way 
so singular that no writer of fiction would dare 
to employ the incident, he became almost 
cured of his melancholy, and came back to 
Illinois and his work again, 

Mr. Speed was a Kentuckian, carrying on 
a general mercantile business in Springfield — 
a brother of the distinguished lawyer, James 
Speed, of Louisville, who afterwards became 
Attorney-General of the United States. He 
was one of those men who seem to have to 
a greater extent than others the genius of 
friendship, the Pythias, the Pylades, the Ho 
ratios of the world. It is hardly too much to 
say that he was the only — as he was certainly 
the last — intimate friend that Lincoln ever 
had. He was his closest companion in Spring- 
field, and in the evil days when the letter to 
Stuart was written he took him with brotherly 
love and authority under his special care. He 
closed up his affairs in Springfield, and went 

VoL. XXXIIL—51. 
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POSSESSION OF J. B. SPEED.) 

with Lincoln to Kentucky, and, introducing 
him to his own cordial and hospitable fam- 
ily circle, strove to soothe his perturbed spirit 
by every means which unaffected friendli- 
ness could suggest. That Lincoln found much 
comfort and edification in that genial com- 
panionship is shown by the fact that after 
he became President he sent to Mr. Speed's 
mother a photograph of himself, inscribed, 
“For Mrs. Lucy G. Speed, from whose pious 
hand I accepted the present of an Oxford 
Bible twenty years ago.” But the principal 
means by which the current of his thoughts 
was changed was never dreamed of by him- 
self or by his friend when they left Illinois. 
During this visit Speed himself fell in love, 
and became engaged to be married; and either 
by a singular chance or because the maladies 
of the soul may be propagated by constant 
association, the feeling of despairing melan 
choly, which he had found so morbid and so 
distressing an affliction in another, took pos- 
session of himself, and threw him into the same 
slough of despondency from which he had been 
laboring to rescue Lincoln. Between friends so 
intimate there were no concealments, and from 
the moment Lincoln found his services as 
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nurse and consoler needed, the violence of his 
own sorrow seemed to diminish. The two young 
men were in Springfield together in the autumn, 
and Lincoln seems by that time to have laid 
aside his own peculiar besetments, in order to 
minister to his friend. They knew the inmost 
thoughts of each other’s hearts and each relied 
upon the honesty and loyalty of the other to an 
extent rare among men. When Speed returned 
to Kentucky, to a happiness which awaited him 
there, so bright that it dazzled and blinded his 
moral vision, Lincoln continued his counsels 
and encouragements in letters which are re- 
markable for their tenderness and delicacy of 
thought and expression. Like another poet, 
he looked into his own heart and wrote. His 
own deeper nature had suffered from these 
same fantastic sorrows and terrors; of his own 
grief he made a medicine for his comrade. 
While Speed was still with him, he wrote a 
long letter, which he put into his hands at 
parting, full of wise and affectionate reasonings, 
to be read when he should feel the need of it. 
He predicts for him a period of nervous de- 
pression — first, because he will be “exposed 
to bad weather on his journey, and, secondly, 
because of the absence of all business and 
conversation of friends which might divert his 
mind and give it occasional rest from the in- 
tensity of thought which will sometimes wear 
the sweetest idea threadbare, and turn it to 
the bitterness of death.” ‘The third cause, he 
says, “is the rapid and near approach of that 
crisis on which all your thoughts and feelings 
concentrate.” If in spite of all these circum 
stances he should escape without a “twinge 
of the soul,” his friend will be most happily 





REV. CHARLES DRESSER, WHO MARRIED ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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GOV. NINIAN EDWARDS (ABOUT 1822) 
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deceived ; but, he continues, “ if you shall, as 
I expect you will at some time, be agonized 
and distressed, let me, who have some reason 
to speak with judgment on such a subject, be 
seech you to ascribe it to the causes I have 
mentioned, and not to some false and ruinous 
suggestion of the Devil.” This forms the pre- 
lude to an ingenious and affectionate argu- 
ment in which he labors to convince Speed 
of the loveliness of his betrothed and of the 
integrity of his own heart ; astrange task, one 
would say, to undertake in behalf of a young 
and ardent lover. But the two men under- 
stood each other, and the service thus ren- 
dered was gratefully received and remembered 
by Speed all his life. Lincoln wrote again on 
the 3d of February, 1842, congratulating Speed 
upon a recent severe illness of his destined 
bride, for the reason that “ your present dis 
tress and anxiety about her health must for- 
ever banish those horrid doubts which you 
feel as to the truth of your affection for her.” 
As the period of Speed’s marriage drew near, 
Lincoln’s letters betray the most intense anx- 
iety. He cannot wait to hear the news from 
his friend, but writes to him about the time 
of the wedding, admitting that he is writing 
in the dark, that words from a bachelor may 
be worthless to a Benedick, but still unable to 
keep silence. He hopes he is happy with his 
wife, “* but should I be mistaken in this, should 
excessive pleasure still be accompanied with 
a painful counterpart at times, still let me urge 
you, as I have ever done, to remember in the 
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depth and even agony of despondency, that 
very shortly you are to feel well again.” Fur- 
ther on he says, “If you went through the 
ceremony calmly, or even with sufficient com- 
posure not to excite alarm in any present, you 
are safe beyond question,” seeking by every 
device of subtle affection to lift up the heart 
of his friend. 

With a solicitude apparently greater than 
that of the nervous bridegroom, he awaited the 
announcement of the marriage, and when it 
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improved at the very time I had so much 
fancied you would have grown worse. You 
say that something indescribably horrible and 
alarming still haunts you. You will not say 
that three months from now, I will venture.” 
The letter goes on in the same train of sym- 
pathetic cheer, but there is one phrase which 
strikes the keynote of all lives whose ideals 
are too high for fulfillment: “ It is the pecul 

iar misfortune of both you and me to dream 
dreams of Elysium far exceeding all that any 
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came he wrote (February 25th), “ 1 opened the 
letter with intense anxiety and trepidation ; so 
much that, although it turned out better than 
I expected, I have hardly yet, at the distance 
of ten hours, become calm. I tell you, Speed, 
our forebodings, for which you and [ are pecul- 
iar, are all the worst sort of nonsense. I fan- 
cied from the time I received your letter of 
Saturday that the one of Wednesday was 
never to come, and yet it did come, and, what 
is more, it is perfectly clear, both from its tone 
and handwriting, that you had obviously 
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thing earthly can realize.” But before long a 
letter came from Speed, who had settled with 
his black-eyed Kentucky wife upon a well 
stocked plantation, disclaiming any further 
fellowship of misery and announcing the be 
ginnings of that life of uneventful happiness 
which he led ever after. His peace of mind 
has become a matter of course; he dismisses 
the subject in a line, but dilates, with a new 
planter’s rapture, upon the beauties and at- 
tractions of his farm. Lincoln frankly answers 
that he cares nothing about his farm. “ I can 
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chief gem of my character; 
that gem I lost, how and where 
you know too well. I have 
not yet regained it; and until 
I do 1 cannot trust myself in 
any matter of much impor- 
tance. I believe now, that 
had you understood my case 
at the time as well as I un- 
derstood yours afterwards, by 
the aid you would have given 
me I should have sailed 
through clear; but that does 
not afford me confidence to 
begin that, or the like of that, 
again.” Still, he was nearing 
the end of his doubts and self- 
torturing sophistry. A last 
glimpse of his imperious curi- 
osity, kept alive by saucy 
hopes and fears, is seen in his 
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only say that I am glad yew are satisfied and 
pleased with it. But on that other subject, to 
me of the most intense interest whether in 
joy or sorrow, I never had the power to with- 
hold my sympathy from you. It cannot be 
told how it now thrills me with joy to hear 
you say you are ‘far happier than you ever 
expected to be.’ I am not going beyond 
the truth when J tell you that the short space 
it took me to read your last letter gave me 
more pleasure than the total sum of all I have 
enjoyed since the fatal ist of January, 1841. 
Since then it seems to me I should have been 
entirely happy, but for the never-absent idea 
that there is eve still unhappy whom I have 
contributed to make so, That still kills my soul. 
I cannot but reproach myself for even wishing 
myself to be happy while she is otherwise.” 
During the summer of 1842 the letters of 
the friends still discuss, with waning intensity, 
however, their respective affairs of the heart. 
Speed, in the ease and happiness of his home, 
thanks Lincoln for his important part in his 
welfare, and gives him sage counsel for him- 
self. Lincoln replies (July 4th, 1842), “1 could 
not have done less than I did. I always was 
superstitious ; [ believe God made me one of 
the instruments of bringing your Fanny and 
you together, which union I have no doubt 
he foreordained. Whatever he designs, he 
will do for me yet.” <A better name than 
“superstition ” might properly be applied to 
this frame of mind. He acknowledges Speed's 
kindly advice, but says, “Before I resolve to 
do the one thing or the other, I must gain my 
confidence in my own ability to keep my 
resolves when they are made. In that ability 
you know I once prided myself, as the only or 


October. He ventures, with 
a genuine timidity, to ask a question which 
we may believe has not often been asked by 
one civilized man of another, with the hope 
of a candid answer, since marriages were 
celebrated with ring and book. “I want to 
ask you a close question—Are you now, in 


feeling as well as judgment, glad you are mar- 


ried as youare? From anybody but me this 
would be an impudent question, not to be 
tolerated ; but I know you will pardon it in 
me. Please answer it quickly, as I am impa- 
tient to know.” It is probable that Mr. Speed 
replied promptly in the way in which such 
questions must almost of necessity be answered. 
On the 4th of November, 1842, a marriage 
license was issued to Lincoln, and on the 
same day he was married, the ceremony being 
performed by the Rev. Charles Dresser. 
Inthis way Abraham Lincoln met and passed 
through one of the most important crises of his 
life. ‘There was so much of idiosyncrasy in it, 
that it has been, and will continue to be for 
years to come, the occasion of endless gossip 
in Sangamon County and elsewhere. Because 
it was not precisely like the experience of 
other people, who are married and given in 
marriage every day without any ado, a dozen 
conflicting stories have grown up, more or less 
false and injurious to both contracting parties. 
But it may not be fanciful to suppose that 
characters like that of Lincoln, elected for great 
conflicts and trials, are fashioned by different 
processes from those of ordinary men, and 
pass their stated ordeals in a different way. 
By circumstances which seem commonplace 
enough to commonplace people, he was 
thrown for more than a year intoa sea of per- 
plexities and sufferings beyond the reach of 
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the common run of souls. It is as useless as 
it would be indelicate to seek to penetrate in 
detail the incidents and special causes which 
produced in his mind this darkness as of the 
valley of the shadow of death. ‘There was 
probably nothing worth recording in them ; we 
are only concerned with their effect upon a 
character which was to be hereafter for all time 
one of the possessions of the nation. It ts 
enough for us to know that a great trouble 
came upon him, and that he bore it nobly 
after his kind. ‘That the manner in which he 
confronted this crisis was strangely different 
from that of most men in similar circumstances 
need surely occasion no surprise. Neither in 
this nor in other matters was he shaped in 
the average mold of his contemporaries. In 
many respects he was doomed to a certain 
loneliness of excellence. Few men that ever 
lived have had his stern and tyrannous sense 
of duty, his womanly tenderness of heart, his 
wakeful and inflexible conscience, which was 
so easy towards others and so merciless towards 
himself. Therefore when the time came for 
all of these qualities at once to be put to the 
most strenuous proof, the whole course of his 
development and tendency of his nature made 
it inevitable that his suffering should be of the 
keenest and his final triumph over himself 
should be of the most complete and signal char- 
acter. In that struggle his youth of reveries 
and day-dreams passed away. Such furnace- 
blasts of proof, such pangs of transformation, 
seem necessary for the exceptional natures 
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Ihe bread eaten in tears, of which Goethe 
speaks, the sleepless nights of sorrow, are re- 
quired for a clear vision of the celestial powers. 
Fortunately the same qualities that occasion 
the conflict insure the victory also, From days 
of gloom and depression, such as we have been 
considering, no doubt came precious results 
in the way of sympathy, self-restraint, and 
that sober reliance on the final triumph of 
good over evil peculiar to those who have 
been greatly tried but not destroyed. The 
late but splendid maturity of Lincoln’s mind 
and character dates from this time, and, 
although he grew in strength and knowledge 
to the end, from this year we observe a steadi 
ness and sobriety of thought and purpose, as 
discernible in his life as in his style. He was 
like a blade forged in fire and tempered in the 
ice-brook, ready for battle whenever the bat 
tle might come 
HE SHIELDS DUEI 
AN incident which occurred during the sum- 
mer preceding Mr. Lincoln’s marriage, and 
which in the opinion of many had its influence 
in hastening that event, deserves some atten- 
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tion, if only from its incongruity with the rest of 
his history. ‘This was the farce — which as- 
pired at one time to be a tragedy — of his first 
and last duel. Among the officers of the State 
Government was a young Irishman named 
James Shields, who owed his post as Auditor, 
in great measure, to that alien vote which the 
Democrats had overturned the Supreme Court 
to gain. The finances of the State were in a de- 
plorable condition: the treasury was empty; 
auditor’s warrants were selling at half their 
nominal value; no more money was to be 
borrowed, and taxation was dreaded by both 


political parties more than disgrace. 
The currency of the State banks 
was well-nigh worthless, but it con- 
stituted nearly the only circulating 
medium in the State. In the mid- 
dle of August the Governor, Audit- 
or, and Treasurer issued a circular 
forbidding the payment of State 
taxes in this depreciated paper. 
This order was naturally taken by 
the Whigs as indicating on the 
part of these officers a keener in- 
terest in the integrity of their sal- 
aries than in the public welfare, 
and it was therefore severely at- 
tacked in all the opposition news- 
papers of the State. The sharpest 
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assault it had to endure, however, was in a 
communication, dated August 27th, and print- 
ed in the “ Sangamon Journal” of September 
2d, not only dissecting the administration cir- 
cular with the most savage satire, but covering 
the Auditor with merciless personal ridicule. 
It was written in the dialect of the country, 
dated from the “ Lost Townships,” and signed 
* Rebecca,” and purported to come from a 
farmer widow of the county, who expressed 
in this fashion her discontent with the evil 
course of affairs. 

Shields was a man of inordinate vanity 
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and a corresponding irascibility. He was for 
that reason an irresistible mark for satire. 
Through a long life of somewhat conspicuous 
public service, he never lost a certain tone of 
absurdity which can only be accounted for by 
the qualities we have mentioned. Even his 
honorable wounds in battle, while they were 
productive of great public applause and po- 
litical success, gained him scarcely less ndi- 
cule than praise. He never could refrain from 
talking of them himself, having none of Cori- 
olanus’s repugnance in that respect, and for 
that reason was a constant target for news- 
paper wits. Mr. Prentice of Louisville once 
gravely said of him: “ It is really wonderful 
that Shields survived that shot through his 
bowels. Now, if it had been through his head 
no one would have expected any serious re- 
sult.” After he returned fromthe Mexican war, 
with his laurels still green, and at the close of 
the canvass which had made him Senator, he 
wrote an incredible letter to Judge Breese, his 
principal competitor, in which he committed 
the gratuitous folly of informing him that “ he 
had sworn in his heart [if Breese had been 
elected] that he should never have profited by 
his success; and depend upon it,” he added, 
in the amazing and useless impudence of tri- 
umph, “ I would have kept that vow, regard- 
less of consequences. That, however, is now 
past, and the vow is canceled by your defeat.” 
He then went on, with threats equally inde- 
cent, to make certain demands which were 
altogether inadmissible, and which Judge 
Breese only noticed by sending this prepos- 
terous letter to the press.* 

It may easily be imagined that a man who, 
after being elected a Senator of the United 
States, was capable of the insane insolence of 
signing his name to a letter informing his de- 
feated competitor that he would have killed 
him if the result had been different, would not 
have been likely, when seven years younger, 
to bear newspaper ridicule with equanimity. 
His fury against the unknown author of the 
satire was the subject of much merriment in 
Springfield, and the next week another letter 
appeared, from a different hand, but adopting 
the machinery of the first, in which the widow 
offered to make up the quarrel by marrying 
the Auditor, and this in time was followed by 
an epithalamium, in which this happy com- 
promise was celebrated in very bad verses. In 
the change of hands all the humor of the thing 
had evaporated, and nothing was left but fem- 
inine mischief on one side and the exaspera- 
tion of wounded vanity on the other. Shields, 
however, had talked so much about the mat- 
ter that he now felt imperatively called upon 
to act, and he therefore sent General White- 
side to demand from the “ Journal” the name 
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of its contributor. Mr. Francis, the editor, was 
in a quandary. Lincoln had written the first 
letter, and the antic fury of Shields had in- 
duced two young ladies who took a lively 
interest in Illinois politics — and with good 
reason, for one was to be the wife of a Senator 
and the other of a President — to follow up 
the game with attacks in prose and verse which, 
however deficient in wit and meter, were not 
wanting in pungency. In his dilemma he ap- 
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plied to Lincoln, who, as he was starting to 
attend court at Tremont, told him to give his 
name and withhold those of the ladies., As 
soon as Whiteside received this information, 
he and his fiery principal set out for ‘Tremont, 
and as Shields did nothing in silence, the news 
came to Lincoln’s friends, two of whom, Will 

iam Butler and Dr. Merryman, one of those 
combative medical men who have almost dis 

appeared from American society, went off in 
a buggy in pursuit. They soon came in sight 
of the others, but loitered in the rear until 
evening, and then drove rapidly to ‘Tremont, 
arriv ing there some time in advance of Shields; 
so that in the ensuing negotiations Lincoln 
had the assistance of friends whose fidelity 
and whose nerve were equally beyond que: 

tion. It would be useless to recount all the 
tedious preliminaries of the affair. Shields 

* “ National Intelligencer,” Feb. 28, 1849. 
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opened the correspondence, as might have been 
expected, with blustering and with threats ; 
his nature had no other way of expressing it- 
self. His first letter was taken as a bar to any 
explanation or understanding, and he after- 
wards wrote a second, a little less offensive in 
tone, but without withdrawing the first. At 
every interview of the seconds General White- 
side deplored the bloodthirsty disposition of 
his principal, and urged that Mr. Lincoln 
should make the concessions which alone 
would prevent lamentable results. These rep- 
resentations seemed to avail nothing how- 
ever, and the parties, after endless talk, went 
to Alton and crossed the river to the Missouri 
shore. It seemed for a moment that the fight 
must take place. The terms had been left by 
the code, as then understood in the West, to 
Lincoln, and he certainly made no grudging 
use of his privilege. ‘The weapons chosen were 
“cavalry broadswords of the largest size ” ; 
and the combatants were to stand on either 
side of a board placed on the ground, each to 
fight in a limit of six feet on his own side of 
the board. It was evident that Lincoln did 
not desire the death of his adversary, and did 
not intend to be materially injured himself. 
The advantage morally was altogether against 
him. He felt intensely the stupidity of the 
whole affair, but thought he could not avoid 
it without degradation ; while to Shields such 
a fracas was a delight. It came to its natural 


end by the intervention of the usual “ gods 
out of a machine,” the gods being John J. 
Hardin and one Dr. English, and the machine 
a canoe in which they had hastily paddled 
across the Mississippi. Mr. Shields suffered 
himself to be persuaded to withdraw his of- 
fensive challenge. Lincoln then made the ex- 
planation he had been ready to make from the 
beginning ; avowing the one letter he had 
written, and saying that it had been printed 
solely for political effect, and without any in- 
tention of injuring Shields personally. 

One would think that, after a week passed 
in such unprofitable trifling, the parties, prin- 
cipal and secondary, would have been will- 
ing to drop the matter forever. We are sure 
that Lincoln would have been glad to ban- 
ish it, even from his memory; but to men 
like Shields and Whiteside the peculiar relish 
and enjoyment of such an affair is its publicity. 
On the 3d of October, therefore, eleven days 
after the meeting, as public attention seemed 
to be flagging, Whiteside wrote an account of 
it to the “ Sangamon Journal,” for which he 
does not forget to say, “ I hold myself respon- 
sible!” Of course he seizes the occasion to 
paint a heroic portrait of himself and his prin- 
cipal. It was an excellent story until the next 
week, when Dr. Merryman, who seems to 
have wielded a pen like a scalpel, gave a much 
fuller history of the matter, which he sub- 
stantiated by printing all the documents, and, 
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not content with that, gave little details of the 
negotiations which show, either that Whiteside 
was one of the most grotesque braggarts of 
the time, or that Merryman was an admira- 
ble writer of comic fiction, Among the most 
amusing facts he brought forward was that 
Whiteside, being a Fund Commissioner of the 
State, ran the risk of losing his office by en- 
gaging in a duel; and his anxiety to appear 
reckless and dangerous, and yet keep within 
the statute and save his salary, was depicted 
by Merryman with a droll fidelity. He con- 
cluded by charging Whiteside plainly with 
“ inefficiency and want of knowledge of those 
laws which govern gentlemen in matters of 
this kind,” and with “trying to wipe out his 
fault by doing an act of injustice to Mr. 
Lincoln.” 

The town was greatly diverted by these 
pungent echoes of the bloodless fight, and 
Shields and Whiteside felt that their honor 
was still out of repair. A rapid series of chal- 
lenges succeeded among the parties, princi- 
pals and seconds changing places as deftly 
as dancers in a quadrille. The Auditor chal- 
lenged Mr. Butler, who had been very out- 
spoken in his contemptuous comments on the 
affair. Butler at once accepted, and with a 
grim sincerity announced his conditions — 
“to fight next morning at sunrising in Bob 
Allen’s meadow, one hundred yards’ distance, 
with rifles.” This was instantly declined, with 
a sort of horror, by Shields and Whiteside, as 
such a proceeding would have proved fatal 
to their official positions and their means of 
livelihood. They probably cared less for the 
chances of harm from Butler’s Kentucky rifle 
than for the certainty of the Illinois law which 
cut off all duelists from holding office in the 
State. But, on the other hand, so unreason- 
able is human nature as displayed among poli- 
ticians, General Whiteside felt that if he bore 
patiently the winged words of Merryman, his 
availability as a candidate was greatly dam- 
aged; and he therefore sent to the witty 
doctor what Mr. Lincoln called “a quasi-chal- 
lenge,” hurling at him a modified defiance, 
which should be enough to lure him to the 
field of honor, and yet not sufficiently explicit 
to lose Whiteside the dignity and perquisites 
of Fund Commissioner. Merryman, not being 
an office-holder and having no salary to risk, 
responded with brutal directness, which was 
highly unsatisfactory to Whiteside, who was 
determined not to fight unless he could do 
so lawfully ; and Lincoln, who now acted as 
second to the doctor in his turn, records the 
cessation of the correspondence amid the 
agonized explanations of Whiteside and the 
scornful hootings of Merryman, “ while the 
town was in a ferment and a street fight 
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somewhat anticipated.” In respect to the last 
diversion the town was disappointed. 

Shields lost nothing by the hilarity which 
this burlesque incident created. He was re- 
served for a career of singular luck and glory 
mingled with signal misfortunes. With little 
discernible merit or availability about him 
except his nationality, he continued through- 
out a long lifetime to be selected at intervals 
for the highest positions, because he was an 
Irishman. After he ceased to be Auditor he 
was elected a judge of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois; while still holding that position he 
applied for the place of Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, and his application was 
successful. When the Mexican war broke out 
he asked for a commission as brigadier-gen- 
eral, although he still held his civil appoint- 
ment, and, to the amazement of the whole 
army, he was given that important command 
before he had ever seen a day’s service. At the 
battle of Cerro Gordo he was shot through the 
lungs, and this wound made him a Senator as 
soon as he returned from the war. After he 
had served one term in the Senate, he removed 
from Illinois, and was soon sent back to the 
same body from Minnesota. In the war of the 
rebellion he was again appointed a bngadier- 
general by his old adversary, for the same 
cogent ethnological reasons to which he owed 
all his honors, and was again wounded in a 
battle in which he defeated the redoubtable 
Stonewall Jackson; and many years after 
Lincoln was laid to sleep beneath a mountain 
of marble at Springfield, Shields was made the 
shuttlecock of contending demagogues in Con- 
gress — each striving to gain Irish votes by 
giving public money to the battered veteran — 
until in the impulse of that transient contro- 
versy, the State of Missouri, finding the gray- 
headed adventurer in her borders, for the third 
time sent him to the Senate of the United 
States for a few weeks — a history unparalleled 
even in America. ° 

We have reason to think that the whole af- 
fair was excessively distasteful to Lincoln, He 
did not even enjoy the ludicrousness of it, as 
might have been expected. He never — so 
far as we can learn — alluded to it afterward, 
and the recollection of it died away so com- 
pletely from the minds of people in the State, 
that during the heated canvass of 1860 there 
was no mention of this disagreeable episode 
in the opposition papers of Illinois. It had 
been absolutely forgotten. 

This was Mr. Lincoln’s last personal quar- 
rel. Although the rest of his life was passed 
in hot and earnest debate, he never again de- 
scended to the level of his adversaries, who 
would gladly enough have resorted to un- 
seemly wrangling. In later years it became 
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his duty to give an official reprimand to a 
young officer who had been court-martialed 
for a quarrel with one of his associates. The 
reprimand is probably the gentlest recorded 
in the annals of penal discourses, and it shows 
in few words the principles which ruled the 
conduct of this great and peaceable man. It 
has never before been published, and it de- 
serves to be written in letters of gold on the 
walls of every gymnasium and college. 


“ The advice of a father to his son, ‘ Beware of en- 
trance to a quarrel, but being in, bear it that the op- 
posed may beware of thee!’ is good, but not the best. 
Quarrel not at all. No man resolved to make the most 
of himself can spare time for personal contention. Still 
less can he afford to take all the consequences, includ- 
ing the vitiating of his temper and the - of self-con- 
trol. Yield larger things to which you can show no 
more than equal right; and yield lesser ones though 
clearly your own. Better give your path to a dog than 
be bitten by him in contesting for the right. Even 
killing the ie would not cure the bite.” 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1844. 


In the letter to Stuart which we have quoted, 
Lincoln announced his intention to form a 
partnership with Judge Logan, which was 
soon carried out. His connection with Stuart 
was formally dissolved in April, 1841, and 
one with Logan formed which continued for 
four years. It may almost be said that Lincoln’s 
practice as a lawyer begins from this time. 
Stuart, though even then giving promise of 
the distinction at which he arrived in his pro- 
fession later in life, was at that period so en- 
tirely devoted to politics that the business of 
the office was altogether a secondary matter 
to him; and Lincoln, although no longer in his 
first youth, being now thirty-two years of age, 
had not yet formed those habits of close appli- 
cation which are indispensable to permanent 
success at the bar. He was not behind the 
greater part of his contemporaries in this re- 
spect. Among all the lawyers of the circuit 
who were then, or who afterwards became, emi- 
nent practitioners,* there were few indeed who 
in those days applied themselves with any de- 
gree of persistency to the close study of legal 
principles. One of these few was Stephen T. 
Logan. He was more or less a politician, as 
were all his compeers at the bar, but he was 
always more a lawyer than anything else. He 
had that love for his profession which it jeal- 
ously exacts as a condition of succeeding. He 
possessed few books, and it used to be said of 
him long afterwards that he carried his library 
in his hat. But the books which he had he 
never ceased to read and ponder, and we heard 


* They were Dan Stone, Jesse B. Thomas, Cyrus 
Walker, Schuyler Strong, A. T. Bledsoe, George For- 
quer, S. H. Treat, Ninian W. Edwards, Josiah Lam- 
born, John J. Hardin, E. D. Baker, and others. 


him say when he was sixty years old, that once 
every year since he came of age he had read 
“ Blackstone’s Commentaries” through. He 
had that old-fashioned, lawyer-like morality 
which was keenly intolerant of any laxity or 
slovenliness of mind or character. His former 
partner had been Edward D. Baker, but this 
brilliant, mercurial, irascible spirit was not 
congenial to Logan; Baker’s carelessness in 
money matters was intolerable to him, and he 
was glad to escape from an associate so gifted 
and so exasperating.t Needing some one, 
however, to assist him in his practice, which 
was then considerable, he invited Lincoln into 
partnership. He had, as we have seen, formed 
a favorable opinion of the young Kentuckian 
the first time they had met. In his subsequent 
acquaintance with him he had come to recog- 
nize and respect his abilities, his unpretending 
common sense, and his innate integrity. The 
partnership continued about four years, but the 
benefit Lincoln derived from it lasted all his 
life. The example of Judge Logan’s thrift, or- 
der, and severity of morals ; his straightforward 
devotion to his profession ; his close and care- 
ful study of his cases, together with the larger 
and more important range of practice to which 
Lincoln was introduced by this new associa- 
tion, confirmed all those salutary tendencies 
by which he had been led into the profession, 
and corrected those less desirable ones which 
he shared with. most of the lawyers about 
him. He began for the first time to study his 
cases with energy and patience; to resist the 
tendency, almost universal at that day, to sup- 
ply with florid rhetoric the attorney’s defi- 
ciency in law; in short, to educate, discipline, 
and train the enormous faculty, hitherto latent 
in him, for close and severe intellectual labor. 
Logan, who had expected that Lincoln’s chief 
value to him would be as a talking advocate 
before the jury, was surprised and pleased to 
find his new partner rapidly becoming a law- 
yer. “ He would study out his case and make 
about as much of it as anybody,” said Logan, 
many years afterwards. “ His ambition as a 
lawyer increased; he grew constantly. By 
close study of each case, as it came up, he 
got to be quite a formidable lawyer.” The 
character of the man is in these words, He 
had vast concerns intrusted to him in the 


+ Logan’s office was, in fact, a nursery of statesmen. 
Three of his partners, William L. May, Baker, and 
Lincoln, left him in rapid succession togo to Congress, 
and finally the contagion ained the head of the firm, 
and the Judge was himself the candidate of his party, 
when it was no longer able to elect one. After he had 
retired from practice, the office, under his son-in-law 
and successor, Milton Hay, retained its prestige for 
cradling public men. Palmer and Cullom left it to be 
Governors of the State, and the latter to be a Con- 
gressman and Senator. 
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course of his life, and disposed of them one 
at a time as they were presented. At the end 
of four years the partnership was dissolved. 
Judge Logan took his son David — afterwards 
a well-known politician andlawyer of Oregon 
— into his office, and Lincoln opened one of 
his own, into which he soon invited a young, 
bright, and enthusiastic man named William 
Henry Herndon, who remained his partner as 
long as he lived. 

The old partners remained close and inti- 
mate friends. They practiced at the same bar 
for twenty years, often as associates, and often 
as adversaries, but always with relations of 
mutual confidence and regard. They had the 
unusual honor, while they were still compara- 
tively young men, of seeing their names indis- 
solubly associated in the map of their State 
as a memorial to future ages of their friend- 
ship and their fame, in the county of Logan, 
of which the city of Lincoln is the county seat. 

They both prospered, each in his way. Lo- 
gan rapidly gained a great reputation and 
accumulated an ample fortune. Lincoln, while 
he did not become rich, always earned a re- 
spectable livelihood, and never knew the care 
of poverty or debt from that time forward. 
His wife and he suited their style of living to 
their means, and were equally removed from 
luxury and privation. They went to live, imme- 
diately after their marriage, at a boarding- 
house* called “ The Globe,” which was “ very 
well kept by a widow lady of the name of 
Beck,” and there their first child was born, 
who was one day to be Secretary of War, and 
for whom was reserved the strange experience 
of standing by the death-bed of two assassin- 
ated Presidents. Lincoln afterwards built a 
comfortable but unpretending house of wood 
on the corner of Eighth and Jackson streets, 
where he lived until he removed to the Exec- 
utive Mansion. 

Neither his marriage nor his new profes- 
sional interests, however, put an end to his 
participation in politics. Even that period of 
gloom and depression of which we have 
spoken, and which has been so much exag- 
gerated by the chroniclers and the gossip of 
Springfield, could not have interrupted for 
any length of time his activity as a member 
of the Legislature. Only for a few days was 
he absent from his place in the House. On 
the 19th of January, 1841, John J. Hardin 
apologized for the delay in some committee 
business, alleging Mr. Lincoln’s indisposition 
as an excuse. On the 23d the letter to 
Stuart was written; but on the 26th Lincoln 
had so far recovered his self-possession as to 
resume his place in the House and the leader- 


* This house is still standing, opposite St. Paul’s 
church. 
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ship of his party. The journals of the next 
month show his constant activity and promi- 
nence in the routine businessof the Legislature 
until it adjourned. In August Stuart was re- 
elected to Congress. Lincoln made his visit 
to Kentucky with Speed, and returned to find 
himself generally talked of for Governor of 
the State. This idea did not commend itself 
to the judgment of himself or his friends, and 
accordingly we find in the “ Sangamon Jour- 
nal” one of those semi-official announcements 
so much in vogue in early Western politics, 
which, while disclaiming any direct inspiration 
from Mr. Lincoln, expresses the gratitude of 
his friends for the movement in his favor, but 
declines the nomination. 

“Tlis talents and services endear him to the Whig 
party; but we do not believe he desires the nomina- 
tion. He has already made great sacrifices in main- 
taining his party principles, and before his political 
friends ask him to make additional sacrifices, the sub- 
ject should be well considered. The office of Governor, 
which would of necessity interfere with the practice of 
his profession, would poorly compensate him for the 
loss of four of the best years of his life.” 


He served this year as a member of the 
Whig Central Committee, and bore a promi- 
nent part in the movement set on foot at that 
time to check intemperance in the use of spirits. 
It was a movement in the name and memory 
of Washington, and the orators of the cause 
made effective rhetorical use of its august as- 
sociations. A passage from the close of a 
speech made by Lincoln, in March, 1842, 
shows the fervor and feeling of the hour: 


“ Washington is the mightiest name of earth — long 
since mightiest in the cause of civil liberty; still might- 
iest in moral reformation. On that name no eulogy is 
expected. It cannot be, To add brightness to the sun 
or glory to the name of Washington is alike impossi- 
ble. Let none attempt it. In solemn awe pronounce 
the name, and in its naked, deathless splendor leave 
it shining on.” 


A mass meeting of the Whigs of the dis- 
trict was held at Springfield on the rst of 
March, 1843, for the purpose of organizing 
the party for the elections of the year. On 
this occasion Lincoln was the most prominent 
figure. He called the meeting to order, stated 
its object, and drew up the platform of prin- 
ciples, which embraced the orthodox Whig 
tenets of a protective tariff, national bank, 
the distribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands, and, finally, the tardy conversion of the 
party to the convention system, which had 
been forced upon them by the example of the 
Democrats, who had shown them that victory 
could not be organized without it. Lincoln 
was also chairman of the committee which 
was charged with the address to the people, 
and a paragraph from this document is worth 
quoting, as showing the use which he made 
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at that early day of a pregnant text which 
was hereafter to figure in a far more momen- 
tous connection, and exercise a powerful in- 
fluence upon his career. Exhorting the Whigs 
to harmony, he says: “That union is strength 
is a truth that has been known, illustrated, 
and declared in various ways and forms in all 
ages of the world. That great fabulist and 
philosopher, A®sop, illustrated it by his fable 
of the bundle of sticks; and he whose wis- 
dom surpasses that of all philosophers has 
declared that ‘a house divided against itself 
cannot stand.’” He calls to mind the victory 
of 1840, the overwhelming Whig majority of 
that year, the ill success of the party since, 
and the necessity of unity and concord that 
the party may make its entire strength felt. 
Lincoln was at this time a candidate for the 
Whig nomination to Congress; but he was 
confronted by formidable competition. The 
adjoining county of Morgan was warmly de- 
voted to one of its own citizens, John J. Har- 
din, a man of an unusually gallant and chiv- 
alrous strain of character ; and several other 
counties, for reasons not worth considering, 
were pledged to support any one whom Mor- 
gan county presented. If Lincoln had car- 
ried Sangamon county, his strength was so 
great in Menard and Mason, where he was 
personally known, that he could have been 
easily nominated. But Edward D. Baker had 
long coveted a seat in Congress, and went 
into the contest against Lincoln with many 
points in his favor. He was of about the 
same age, but had resided longer in the dis- 
trict, had a larger personal acquaintance, 
and was a much readier and more pleasing 
speaker. In fact, there are few men who have 
ever lived in this country with more of the 
peculiar temperament of the orator than Ed- 
ward Dickinson Baker. It is related of him 
that on one occasion when the circumstances 
called for a policy of reserve, he was urged 
by his friends to go out upon a balcony and 
address an impromptu audience which was 
calling for him. “ No,” he replied, mistrust- 
ing his own fluency ; “if I go out there, I'll 
make a better speech than I want to.” He 
was hardly capable of the severe study and 
care by which great parliamentary speakers 
are bred ; but before a popular audience, and 
on all occasions where brilliant and effective 
improvisation is called for, he was almost un- 
equaled. His funeral oration over the dead body 
of Senator Broderick in California, his thrilling 
and inspiriting appeal in Union Square, New 
York, at the great meeting of April, 1861, and 
his reply to Breckinridge in the Senate de- 
livered upon the impulse of the moment, con- 
ceived as he listened to the Kentuckian’s per- 
oration, leaning against the doorway of the 


Chamber in full uniform, booted and spurred, 
as he had ridden into Washington from the 
camp, are among the most remarkable speci- 
mens of absolutely improvised and thrilling elo- 
quence which our annals contain. He was also 
a man of extremely prepossessing appearance. 
Born in England of poor but educated pa- 
rents, and brought as a child to this country, 
his good looks and brightness had early at- 
tracted the attention of prominent gentlemen 
in the State, especially of Governor Edwards, 
who had made much of him and assisted him to 
a good education. He had met with consider- 
able success as a lawyer, though he always 
relied rather upon his eloquence than his law, 
and there were few juries which could resist 
the force and fury of his speech, and not many 
lawyers could keep their own equanimity in 
the face of his witty persiflage and savage sar- 
casm. To all this add a genuine love of every 
species of combat, physical and moral, and 
we may understand the name Charles Sumner 
— paraphrasing a well-known epigram — ap- 
plied to him in the Senate, after his heroic 
death at Ball’s Bluff, “the Prince Rupert of 
battle and debate.” 

If Baker had relied upon his own unques- 
tionable merits he would have been reason- 
ably sure of succeeding in a community so 
well acquainted with him as Sangamon county. 
But to make assurance doubly sure his friends 
resorted to tactics which Lincoln, the most 
magnanimous and placable of men, thought 
rather unfair. Baker and his wife belonged to 
that numerous and powerful sect which has 
several times played so important a part in 
Western politics—the Disciples. They all 
supported him energetically, and used as ar- 
guments against Lincoln that his wife was a 
Presbyterian, that most of her family were 
Episcopalians, that Lincoln himself belonged 
to no church and that he had been suspected 
of deism, and, finally, that he was the candidate 
of the aristocracy. This last charge so amazed 
Lincoln that he was unable to frame any satis- 
factory answer to it. The memory of his flat- 
boating days, of his illiterate youth, even of 
his deer-skin breeches shrunken by rain and 
exposure, appeared to have no power against 
this unexpected and baleful charge. When the 
county convention met, the delegates to the 
district convention were instructed to cast the 
vote of Sangamon for Baker. It showed the 
confidence of the convention in the impertur- 
bable good-nature of the defeated candidate 
that they elected him a delegate to the Con- 
gressional convention charged with the cause 
of his successful rival. In a letter to Speed, 
he humorously refers to his situation as that 
of a rejected suitor who is asked to act as 
groomsman at the wedding of his sweetheart. 
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It soon became evident that Baker could 
not get strength enough outside of the county 
to nominate him. Lincoln in a letter to Speed, 
written in May, said: “In relation to our Con- 
gress matter here, you were right in supposing 
I would support the nominee. Neither Baker 
nor I, however, is the man, but Hardin, so far 
as I can judge from present appearances. We 
shall have no split or trouble about the mat- 
ter; all will be harmony.” A few days later 
this prediction was realized. The convention 
met at Pekin, nominated Hardin with all the 
customary symptoms of spontaneous enthusi- 
asm. He was elected in August,* after a short 
but active canvass, in which Lincoln bore his 
part as usual. Hardin took his seat in De- 
cember. The next year the time of holding 
elections was changed, and always afterwards 
the candidates were elected the year before 
vacancies were to occur. In May, 1844, there- 
fore, Baker attained the desire of his heart 
by being nominated, and in August he was 
elected, defeating John Calhoun, while Lin- 
coln had the laborious and honorable post of 
Presidential Elector. 

It was not the first nor the last time that he 
acted in this capacity. The place had become 
his by a sort of prescription. His persuasive 
and convincing oratory was thought so useful 
to his party that every four years he was sent, 
in the character of electoral canvasser, to the 
remotest regions of the State to talk to the 
people in their own dialect, with their own 
habits of thought and feeling, in favor of the 
Whig candidate. The office had its especial 
charm for him: if beaten, as generally hap- 
pened, the defeat had no personal signifi- 
cance; if elected, the functions of the place 
were discharged in one day, and the office 
passed from existence. But there was some- 
thing more than the orator and the partisan 
concerned in this campaign of 1844. The 
whole heart of the man was enlisted in it — 
for the candidate was the beloved and idolized 
leader of the Whigs, Henry Clay. It is prob- 
able that we shall never see again in this 
country another such instance of the personal 
devotion of a party to its chieftain as that 
which was shown by the long and wonderful 
career of Mr. Clay. He became prominent in 
the politics of Kentucky near the close of the 
last century at twenty-three years of age. He 
was elected first to the Senate at twenty-nine. 
He died a Senator at seventy-five, and for 
the greater part of that long interval he was 
the most considerable personal influence in 
American politics. As Senator, Representative, 


* The opposing candidate was James A. McDougal, 
who was afterwards, as Senator from California, one of 
the ment remarkable and eccentric figures in Washing- 
ton life. 
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Speaker of the House, and diplomatist, he 
filled the public eye for half a century, and 
although he twice peremptorily retired from 
office, and although he was the mark of the 
most furious partisan hatred all his days, 
neither his own weariness nor the malice of 
his enemies could ever keep him for any length 
of time from that commanding position for 
which his temperament and his nature de- 
signed him. He was beloved, respected, and 
served by his adherents with a single-hearted 
allegiance which seems impossible to the more 
complex life of a later generation. In 1844, it 
is true, he was no longer young, and his 
power may be said to have been on the decline. 
But there were circumstances connected with 
this his last candidacy which excited his faith- 
ful followers to a peculiar intensity of devo- 
tion. He had been, as many thought, unjustly 
passed over in 1840, and General Harrison, a 
man of greatly inferior capacity, preferred to 
him on grounds of prudence and expediency, 
after three days of balloting had shown that 
the eloquent Kentuckian had more friends 
and more enemies than any other man in the 
Republic. He had seemed to regain all his 
popularity by the prompt and frank support 
which he gave to the candidacy of Harrison; 
and after the President’s death and the treach- 
ery of Tyler had turned the victory of the 
Whigs into dust and ashes, the entire party 
came back to Clay with passionate affection 
and confidence, to lead them in the desperate 
battle which perhaps no man could have won, 
The Whigs, however, were far from appre- 
ciating this. There is evident in all their 
utterances of the spring and early summer of 
1844, an ardent and almost furious conviction, 
not only of the necessity but the certainty of 
success. Mr. Clay was nominated long before 
the convention met in Baltimore. ‘The con- 
vention of the rst of May only ratified the 
popular will; no other name was mentioned. 
Mr. Watkins Leigh had the honor of pre- 
senting his name, “a word,” he said “that ex- 
pressed more enthusiasm, that had in it more 
eloquence, than the names of Chatham, Burke, 
Patrick Henry, and,” he continued, rising to 
the requirements of the occasion, “to us more 
than any other and all other names together.” 
Nothing was left to be said,and Clay was nom- 
inated without a ballot; and Mr. Lumpkin of 
Georgia then nominated Theodore Freling- 
huysen for Vice-President, not hesitating to 
avow, in the warmth and expansion of the hour, 
that he believed the baptismal name of the 
New Jersey gentleman had a mystical appro- 
priateness to the occasion. 

In the Democratic convention Mr. Van 
Buren had a majority of delegates pledged to 
support him ; but it had already been resolved 
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in the inner councils of the party that he should 
be defeated. ‘The Southern leaders had deter- 
mined upon the immediate and unconditional 
annexation of Texas, and Mr. Van Buren’s 
views upon this vital question were too mod- 
erate and conservative to suit the adventurous 
spirits who most closely surrounded President 
Tyler. During the whole of the preceding 
year a steady and earnest propaganda of an- 
nexation had been on foot, starting from the 
immediate entourage of the President and 
embracing a large number of Southern Con- 
gressmen. A letter had been elicited from 
General Jackson* declaring with his usual ve- 
hemence in favor of the project, and urging it 
upon the ground that Texas was absolutely 
necessary to us, as the most easily defensible 
frontier against Great Britain. Using the fa- 
vorite argument of Southerners of his school, 
he said: “ Great Britain has already made trea- 
ties with Texas; and we know that far-seeing 
nation never omits a circumstance in her ex- 
tensive intercourse with the world which can 
be turned to account in increasing her military 
resources. May she not enter into an alliance 
with Texas? And, reserving, as she doubtless 
will, the North-western boundary question as 
the cause of war with us whenever she chooses 
to declare it — let us suppose that, as an ally 
with Texas, we are to fight her. Preparatory 
to such a movement she sends her 20,000 or 
30,000 men to Texas; organizes them on the 
Sabine, where supplies and arms can be con- 
centrated before we have even notice of her 
intentions ; makes a lodgment on the Missis- 
sippi; excites the negroes to insurrection; the 
lower country falls, with it New Orleans; and 
a servile war rages through the whole South 
and West.” These fanciful prophecies of evil 
were privately circulated for a year among 
those whom they would be most likely to in- 
fluence, and the entire letter was printed in 
1844, with a result never intended by the 
writer. It contributed greatly, in the opinion 
of many,t to defeat Van Buren, whom Jackson 
held in great esteem and regard, and served 
the purposes of the Tyler faction, which he 
detested. The argument based on imaginary 
British intrigues was the one most relied upon 
by Mr. Tyler’s successive secretaries of state. 
Mr. Calhoun in his dispatch of the r2th of 
August, 1844, instructed our minister in Paris 
to impress upon the Government of France the 
nefarious character of the English diplomacy, 
which was seeking, by defeating the annex- 
ation of Texas, to accomplish the abolition of 
slavery first in that region, and afterwards 


* This letter is dated at the Hermitage, Feb. 13, 
1843, and was printed a year later in the “ National In- 
telligencer,” with the date altered to 1844. 

Benton: “ Thirty Years’ View.” 


throughout the United States, “a blow calam- 
itous to this continent beyond description.” 
No denials on the part of the British Govern- 
ment had any affect; it was a fixed idea of 
Calhoun and his followers that the designs of 
Great Britain against American slavery could 
only be baffled by the annexation of Texas. 
Van Buren was not in principle opposed to 
the admission of Texas into the Union at the 
proper time and with the proper conditions, 
but the more ardent Democrats of the South 
were unwilling to listen to any conditions or 
any suggestion of delay. They succeeded in 
inducing the convention to adopt the two- 
thirds rule, after a whole day of stormy de- 
bate, and the defeat of Van Buren was secured. 
The nomination of Mr. Polk was received 
without enthusiasm, and the exultant hopes of 
the Whigs were correspondingly increased. 
Contemporary observers differ as to the 
causes which gradually, as the summer ad- 
vanced, changed the course of public opinion 
to such an extent as to bring defeat in Novem- 
ber upon a party which was so sure of victory 
in June. It has been the habit of the anti- 
slavery Whigs who have written upon the sub- 
ject to ascribe the disaster to an indiscretion 
of the candidate himself. At the outset of the 
campaign Mr. Clay’s avowed opinion as to the 
annexation of Texas was that of the vast ma- 
jority of his party, especially in the North. 
While not opposing an increase of territory 
under all circumstances, he said,—in a letter 
written from Raleigh, N. C., two weeks before 
his nomination, —“I consider the annexation 
of Texas, at this time, without the consent of 
Mexico, as a measure compromising the na- 
tional character, involving us certainly in war 
with Mexico, probably with other foreign pow- 
ers, dangerous to the integrity of the Union, 
inexpedient in the present financial condition 
of the country, and not called for by any ex- 
pression of public opinion.” He supported 
these views with temperate and judicious rea- 
sons which were received with much gratifica- 
tion throughout the country. Of course they 
were not satisfactory to every one, and Mr. 
Clay became so disquieted by letters of inquiry 
and of criticism from the South, that he was at 
last moved, in an unfortunate hour, to write an- 
other letter to a friend in Alabama, which was 
regarded as seriously modifying the views he 
had expressed in the letter from Raleigh. He 
now said, “I have no hesitation in saying that, 
far from having any personal objections to the 
annexation of Texas, I should be glad to see 
it—without dishonor, without war, with the 
common consent of the Union, and upon just 
and fair terms. .. . I do not think the subject 
of slavery ought to affect the question one 
way or the other, whether Texas be indepen- 
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dent or incorporated in the United States. I 
do not believe it will prolong or shorten the 
duration of that institution. It is destined to 
become extinct, at some distant day, in my 
opinion, by the operation of the inevitable 
laws of population. It would be unwise to re- 
fuse a permanent acquisition, which will exist 
as long as the globe remains, on account of a 
temporary institution.” Mr. Clay does not in 
this letter disclaim or disavow any sentiments 
previously expressed. He says, as any one 
might say, that provided certain impossible con- 
ditions were complied with, he would be glad 
to see Texas in the Union, and that he was so 
sure of the ultimate extinction of slavery that he 
would not let any consideration of that tran- 
sitory system interfere with a great’national ad- 
vantage. It might naturally have been expect- 
ed that such an expression would have given less 
offense to the opponents than to the friends 
of slavery. But the contrary effect resulted, 
and it soon became evident that a grave error 
of judgment had been committed in writing 
the letter. The principal opposition to annex- 
ation in the North had been made expressly 
upon the ground that it would increase the 
area of slavery, and the comparative indiffer- 
ence with which Mr. Clay treated that view 
of the subject cost him heavily in the canvass. 
Mr.Greeley, who should be regarded as an im- 
partial witness in such a case, says,* “The 
‘ Liberty Party,’ so called, pushed this view of 
the matter beyond all justice and reason, insist- 
ing that Mr. Clay’s antagonism to annexation, 
not being founded in anti-slavery conviction, 
was of no account whatever, and that his elec- 
tion should, on that account, be opposed.” 
It availed nothing that Mr. Clay, alarmed at 
the defection in the North, wrote a third and 
final letter, reiterating his unaltered objections 
to any such annexation as was at that time 
possible. The damage was irretrievable. It 
is not probable that his letters gained or saved 
him a vote in the South among the advocates 
of annexation. They cared for nothing short 
of their own unconditional scheme of immedi- 
ate action. They forgot the services rendered 
by Mr. Clay in bringing about the recognition 
of Texan independence a few years before. 
They saw that Mr. Polk was ready to risk 
everything —war, international complications, 
even the dishonor of broken obligations —to 
accomplish their purpose, and nothing the Whig 
candidate could say would weigh anything in 
the balance against this blind and reckless 
readiness. On the other hand, Mr. Clay’s cau- 
tious and moderate position did himirreparable 
harm among the ardent opponents of slavery. 
They were not willing to listen to the counsels 
of caution and moderation. More than a year 
*“ American Conflict,” I. p. 167. 


before, thirteen of the Whig anti-slavery Con- 
gressmen, headed by the illustrious John 
Quincy Adams, had issued a fervid address to 
the people of the free States, declaiming in 
language of passionate force against the scheme 
of annexation as fatal to the country, calling it, 
in fact, “identical with dissolution,” and saying 
that “it would be a violation of our national 
compact, its objects, designs, and the great 
elementary principles which centered in its 
formation of a character so deep and funda- 
mental, and would be an attempt to eternize an 
institution and a power of nature so unjust in 
themselves, so injurious to the interests and ab- 
horrent to the feelings of the people of the 
free States, as in our opinion, not only inev- 
itably to result in a dissolution of the Union, 
but fully to justify it; and we not only assert 
that the people of the free States ought not to 
submit to it, but we say with confidence they 
would not submit to it.” To men in a tem- 
per like that indicated by these words, no ar- 
guments drawn from consideration of political 
expediency could be expected to have any 
weight, and it was of no use to say to them 
that in voting for a third candidate they were 
voting to elect Mr. Polk, the avowed and eager 
advocate of annexation. If all the votes cast 
for Mr. Birney, the “ Liberty ” candidate, had 
been cast for Clay, he would have been elected, 
and even as it was the contest was close and 
doubtful to the last. Birney received 62,270 
votes, and the popular majority of Polk over 
Clay was only 38,801. 

The attitude of the two parties in relation to 
this question was perhaps inevitable, and the 
result was also sure, whatever the subordinate 
events or incidents which may have led to it. 
It was impossible to defeat or greatly delay the 
annexation of Texas, and it showed a certain 
lack of sagacity on the part of the Whigs not 
to recognize this fact. Here was a great em- 
pire offering itself to us —a state which had 
gained its independence, and built itself into 
a certain measure of order and thrift through 
American valor and enterprise. She offered us 
a magnificent estate of 376,000 square miles 
of territory, all of it valuable, and much of it 
of unsurpassed richness and fertility. Even 
those portions of it once condemned as desert 
now contribute to the markets of the world 
vast stores of wool and cotton, herds of cattle 
and flocks of sheep. Not only were these ma- 
terial advantages of great attractiveness to the 
public mind, but many powerful sentimental 
considerations reénforced the claim of Texas. 
The Texans were not an alien people. The 
few inhabitants of that vast realm were mostly 
Americans, who had occupied and subdued a 
vacant wilderness. The heroic defense of the 
Alamo had been made by Travis and David 
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Crockett, whose exploits and death form one 
of the most brilliant pages of our border his- 
tory. Fannin and hismen, four hundred strong, 
when they laid down their lives at Goliad ® 
had carried mourning into every South-western 
State ; and when, a few days later, Houston 
and his eight hundred raw levies defeated and 
destroyed the Mexican army at San Jacinto, 
captured Santa Anna, the Mexican president, 
and with American thrift, instead of giving him 
the death he merited for his cruel murder of 
unarmed prisoners, saved him to make a treaty 
with, the whole people recognized something 
of kinship in the unaffected valor with which 
these borderers died andthe humorous shrewd- 
ness with which they bargained, and felt as if 
the victory over the Mexicans were their own. 
Under these conditions, the annexation, sooner 
or later, was inevitable. No man and no party 
could oppose it except at serious cost. It is 
not true that schemes of annexation are always 
popular. Several administrations have lost 
heavily by proposing them. Grant failed with 
Santo Domingo ; Seward with St. Thomas ; and 
it required all his skill and influence to accom- 
plish the ratification of the Alaska purchase. 
There is no general desire among Americans for 
acquiring outlying territory, however intrinsi- 
cally valuable it may be; their land-hunger is 
confined within the limits of that of a Western 
farmer once quoted by Mr. Lincoln, who used 
to say, “I am not greedy about land; I only 
want what jines mine.” Whenever a region 
contiguous to the United States becomes filled 
with Americans, it is absolutely certain tocome 
under the American flag. Texas was as sure 
to be incorporated into the Union as are two 
drops of water touching each other to become 
one; and this consummation would not have 
been prevented for any length of time if Clay 
or Van Buren had been elected in 1844. The 
honorable scruples of the Whigs, the over- 
heated consciences of the “Liberty” men, could 
never permanently have prevailed against a 
tendency so natural and so irresistible. 
Everything that year seemed to work 
against the Whigs. Ata most unfortunate time 
for them, there was an outbreak of that “ na- 


* This massacre inspired one of the most remarkable 
poems of Walt Whitman, “ Now I tell you what [knew 
of Texas in my early youth,” in which occurs his de- 
scription of the rangers : 


“They were the glory of the race of rangers, 
Matchless with horse, rifle, song, supper, aan Ye 
Large, turbulent, generous, handsome, proud, and af- 
fectionate, 
Bearded, sunburnt, drest in the free costume of 
hunters, 
Not a single one over thirty years of age.’ 


tive” fanaticism which reappears from time 
to time in our politics with the periodicity of 
malarial fevers, and always to the profit of the 
party against which its efforts are aimed. It 
led to great disturbances in several cities, and 
to riot and bloodshed in Philadelphia. The 
Clay party were, of course, free from any com- 
plicity with these outrages, but the foreigners, 
in their alarm, huddled together almost as one 
man on the side where the majority of them 
always voted, and this occasioned a heavy loss 
to the Whigs in several States. The first ap- 
pearance of Lincoln in the canvass was in a 
judicious attempt to check this unreasonable 
panic. At a meeting held in Springfield, June 
12th, he introduced and supported resolutions, 
declaring that “the guarantee of the nights of 
conscience as found in our Constitution 1s most 
sacred and inviolable, and one that belongs no 
less to the Catholic than the Protestant, and 
that all attempts to abridge or interfere with 
these rights either of Catholic or Protestant, 
directly or indirectly, have our decided disap- 
probation, and shall have our most effective 
opposition.” Several times afterwards in his 
life Lincoln was forced to confront this same 
proscriptive spirit among the men with whom 
he was more or less affiliated politically, and 
he never failed to denounce it as it deserved, 
whatever might be the risk of loss involved. 

Beginning with this manly protest against in- 
tolerance and disorder, he went into the work 
of the campaign and continued in it with un- 
abated ardor to the end. The defeat of Clay 
affected him, as it did thousands of others, as 
a great public calamity and a keen personal 
sorrow. It isimpossible to mistake the accent 
of sincere mourning which we find in the jour- 
nals of the time. The addresses which were 
sent to Mr. Clay from every part of the coun- 
try indicate a depth of affectionate devotion 
which rarely falls to the lot of a political chief- 
tain. An extract from the one sent by the 
Clay Clubs of New York will show the ear- 
nest attachment and pride with which the 
young men of that day still declared their loy- 
alty to their beloved leader, even in the midst 
of irreparable disaster. 

“We will remember you, Henry Clay, while the 
memory of the glorious or the sense of the good 
remains in us, with a grateful and admiring affection 
which shall strengthen with our strength and shall 
not decay with our decline. We will remember you 
in all our future trials and reverses as him whose name 
honored defeat and gave it a glory which victory could 
not have brought. We will remember you when pa- 
triotic hope rallies again to successful contest with the 
agencies of corruption and ruin; for we will never 
know a triumph which you do not share in life, whose 
glory does not accrue to you in death.”’* 


* For assistance in obtaining illustrations to accompany this History, we are may, indebted, among 
others, to General Fayette Hewitt, of Frankfort, Ky., Judge A. M. Brown, of Elizabethtown, Mr. John 7 
Keyes, of the Lincoln Memorial Collection of Chicago, and to Colonel Reuben T. Durrett, yr 
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R. ENOCH BULL- 
RIPPLE lay in his 
bed, in his room at 
his lodging-house, 
and gazed steadily 
at a large litho- 
graphic picture of 
the death-bed of Jonathan Edwards which 
hung on the wall opposite to him. This work 
of art was moderately lighted by a cluster of 
electric lamps, which, half a mile from his 
window, was suspended two hundred feet in 
air for the all-night lighting of a city park 
and its surrounding bedrooms. He thought 
nothing of the expiring theologian, but he was 
thinking very earnestly and actively of the 
conversation he had just had with his sister in 
regard to the expediency of bringing about a 
holiday for his nephew, John. Enoch would 
have been very glad to do this solely for the 
sake of the young man, who truly needed rest 
and recreation; but he was much more will- 
ing to do it for his own sake. He greatly 
desired to have the opportunity to institute 
an inquisition into the constitution of the 
Vatoldi establishment, and this he believed 
could be done only in John’s absence. In 
devising and discarding this plan and that 
for getting rid of John for a few days, Mr. 
Bullripple fell asleep. 

In another room of the lodging-house lay 
Mrs. People gazing at a steel engraving of a 
hunter returning from the chase, surrounded 
by piles of dead game, the transportation of 
which could only be accounted for by suppos- 
ing that he coaxed the various creatures to 
his door-step and there despatched them. 
But Mrs, People thought not of the hunter or 
his victims; her mind was fixed upon the 
necessity of getting John off for a holiday 
before old Vatoldi came in from the country, 
or wherever it was that he was staying. In 
devising and discarding plans for this purpose 
she fell asleep. 

Very early the next day this worthy brother 
and sister, each utterly planless, and some- 
what dejected on that account, made their 
way to Vatoldi’s, where, of course, they took 

* Copyright, 1886, by Frank R. 
Vou. XXXIIL.— 53. 
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their meals. Enoch was much the faster 
walker, and, partly because she was tired 
keeping up with him, and partly because she 
wanted an apple, a fruit that was not to be 
had at Vatoldi’s at that season, she stopped 
at the stand of Dennis Roon, where she had 
bought apples before, and had thus formed a 
slight acquaintance with the proprietor. 

Mr. Roon was an apple-stand keeper of 
prominence. In fact, his stand, which was at 
the corner of two busy streets, not far from 
Vatoldi’s, was, from a certain point of view, 
the most important place of business in the 
neighborhood. This point of view was Dennis 
Roon’s point of view. Nothing could be so 
important in the eyes of himself and his fam- 
ily as that the stand should be opened at the 
proper time in the morning; that certain 
apples should be rubbed and placed in one 
compartment; that certain other apples should 
be rubbed and placed in another compart- 
ment; that this bunch of bananas should be 
turned this way, and that bunch should be 
turned the other way; and that just so many 
oranges should be kept in a corner box where 
they would attract the attention of people 
coming from different directions. These mat- 
ters, with many others, such as the probable 
relation of the weather to the day’s trade, or 
the varied arrangements of the little awning, so 
that keeping off the sunshine should not inter- 
fere too much with the attraction of purchasers, 
were discussed with as much earnestness and 
warmth by Dennis, his wife and son and old- 
est daughter, as if they had been questions of 
Home Rule or Pan-Electricity. 

Dennis was a strong-built, black-bearded 
man, loaded and crammed, from the crown 
of his head to the heel of his foot, with active 
vitality. He was never still so long as there 
was anything to do, and never silent so long as 
there was anybody to speak to. In connection 
with his stand he carried on the business of 
boot-blacking, and two arm-chairs, one on 
each street, were always ready for customers, 
The son and heir, with shirt-sleeves of the same 
blue flannel spotted with white of which his 
father’s sleeves were made, was the boot-black, 
but when occasion required Dennis would dash 
from boots to apples and from apples to boots 
Stockton. All rights reserved. 
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with astonishing readiness and celerity. In the 
earliest hours of street pedestrianism his stand 
was open, and his wares remained on view and 
sale until after midnight. Even on Sundays the 
business went on, and the halo of importance 
hung over the stand. If on a fine Sunday one 
of Dennis’s customers, dressed in his best 
clothes and smoking the cigar in which he 
always indulged of a Sunday morning, came 
from his house with an air of leisurely inde- 
pendence to buy his Sunday paper and have 
his boots blacked, and chanced to bring his 
little girl along with him, it was ten, or even 
eleven, to one that Dennis gave that little girl 
an apple, selecting the fruit from a box in the 
lower part of the stand. This apple would be 
specked, and not one which the customer 
would have bought had he been buying apples, 
but, as it was a present to his child, he walked 
away with that feeling of elevated satisfaction 
which is caused by the reception of presents 
which we feel are tributes to the value of our 
patronage. 

Mrs. People selected a well-preserved red 
apple from the stand, and then she said : 

“ It seems to me it is very late for apples. In 
our part of the country they were gone long 
ago. Where do these come from ?” 

“ From the market down town,” answered 
Dennis ; “but where the trees grow I niver 
heard. But ye can always thrust to there 
bein’ apples all the year round. The old ones 
always waits till the new ones cooms.” 

“That’s very different from what it is 
up our way,” said Mrs. People, “but it’s a 
lucky thing that city folks have somethin’ 
to console themselves with. I’ve barely been 
here two days yet, and I’m hankerin’ for home.” 

“You're havin’ a hard time there at Va- 
toldi’s, mum,” said Dennis, who knew all 
about the boycott, and had taken a great in- 
terest in its progress; “and if ye’d coom to 
town when things was smoother ye’d a liked 
it better. And ain’t there no signs of them 
blockheads coomin’ back to work and givin’ 
up their coat-tails? If I was Mr. People that 
kapes the place, I’d break the head of ivery 
one of 'em that said ‘ tail’ to me.” 

“Mr. People is my son, sir, and he don’t 
keep the place himself, which I wish he did, 
because then. I’d make him give it up, and 
come home, and go to farmin’, like his father 
before him. But here he is, wearin’ himself 
out, and killin’ himself, for somebody else. 
For, as I said to him yesterday, ‘it’s no dif- 
ference to you, John, whether they wear 
jackets or coat-tails; and if I was you, I’d 
just go home and rest for a spell while there 
is so little doin’, and let old Vatoldi come 
down and settle the business with the waiters 
himself.’” 


“] thought that man was dead, mum,” 
said Dennis. 

“ He isn’t dead a bit,” answered Mrs. Peo- 
ple. “ He’s livin’ up the North River some- 
where, either at Yonkers or Newburgh; at 
least, that’s what I take it to be from what 
John tells me, though henevernamed either of 
them towns. And then, asI was sayin’, if John 
could be got off into the country, — and he’s not 
had a decent rest for nigh on to two years,— 
the old man would have to come down; and 
then me and my brother—that’s Mr. Bull- 
ripple — could go home too.” 

Dennis paused in the removal of the wrap- 
ping from an orange he held in his hand, and 
turned towards Mrs. People. “ It’s my opin- 
ion, mum,” he said, “that you've pitched 
your hat right into the middle of that boycott 
business, and if you go there to pick it up, 
you'll see things just as they is. As like as not, 
them waiters is more set agin your son, mum, 
than they would be agin anybody else, be- 
cause he’s the one that won’t let ’em have 
their coat-tails. Now, if he was to go away, 
and let the head boss coom and talk to them, 
he might be able to sthraighten things out 
quicker than Misther People could do it. 
Though I must say, mum, that I’d feel like 
warmin’ their jackets for’em after they put 
*em on.” 

“But we can’t get him to go,” said Mrs. 
People, who had half eaten her apple. “ He 
won't listen to it.” 

“If ye could make him see, mum,” said 
Mr. Roon, “ that it wasn’t on’y for the good 
of his hilth, but for the good of the business, 
perhaps he’d go.” 

“It’s no use,” said Mrs. People, shaking 
her head. “ Me and his uncle has talked and 
talked to him, but you might as well try to 
push down a lamp-post as to move John.” 

“There is them, mum,” said Dennis, 
“which if they won’t move for their own 
good, must be moved by their frinds. And 
that brings to me moind the case of me sister- 
in-law, Missis Follory. She was very bad with 
the consumption, mum, most part of her 
lungs bein’ gone, and the rest just like wood 
for hardness ; and the doctor said she ought 
to go to Cuby, and breathe sugar.” 

“‘ Breathe what?” exclaimed Mrs. People. 

“ They go into the houses where they make 
sugar, mum, and the air is all full of sugar 
and melasses, and they breathe that, and it 
ayther makes their lungs grow agin, or softens 
‘em, I niver knew which; but it’s good for 
consumption. And that’s what the doctor said 
she must do. But niver an inch would Missis 
Follory budge, though all her frinds and re- 
lations got after her and towld her that she 
was just murtherin’ herself to sit there a-sewin’ 
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and conthractin’ her chist whin she might as 
well be recoverin’ her hilth, a-breathin’ sugar 
and melasses, and, perhaps, a little bit of Ja- 
maiky rum, too, for I don’t see how they can 
keep that out of the air any more’n the ither 
things; and Mike Follory, her husband, who 
married her afther me brother died, towld her 
it ud be just as chape to go down there and 
get well, and be able to take in washin’ like 
she used to, as to stay here and be dyin’ for 
nobody knows how long. And Mrs. McGee 
she offered to board him for two dollars a 
week till his wife come home, all forthe love 
she bore Mrs. Follory. Butniveraninch would 
Mrs. Follory budge. Then her frinds and 
relations, they put their heads togither, and 
they says, ‘ She’s got to go!’ And, all unbe- 
knownst to her, Mike he bought her a ticket 
in a ship that was sailin’ for Cuby. And then 
he says to her, ‘ If you won’t go to the West 
Injees to get back your lungs, perhaps you 
won't moind takin’ a sail on the bay with me 
and Mr. Roon,’ which is me, mum. And 
she didn’t moind, and she wint. And when 
she got outside the bar the ship joggled her 
a good deal, and Mr. Follory and me we towld 
her she’d better go down-stairs and lie down 
till the ship turned roond to coom back, which 
she did. Then me and Mr. Follory we got 
into the poilot-boat and coom home, And 
Mrs. Follory she got sicker and sicker till she 
died on the second day of the v’yage. But it 
was saysickness she died of, mum, and not 
consumption. She'd got well of that if she’d 
only once set foot in Cuby. And Mr. Follory 
he married Mrs. McGee. So you see, mum, 
there’s a way for makin’ people do things for 
their own good, as won’t do’em without bein’ 
made. And if I was you, mum, I’d go to my 
son, mum, and I’d say, ‘ John, Mr. Roon, 
as keeps the apple-stand, has just towld me 
that there’s a stamer down the East River 
that’s goin’ to sail for some of them down 
south places this afternoon, which the steward 
of brings bananas to Mr. Roon every thrip; 
and if I was you, I’d go down south in that 
stamer and buy a lot of chape cabbages 
and pittaties, and coom back and foind the 
waiters all workin’ paceable in their jackets, 
and sell the pittaties and cabbages to the 
boss.’” 

“ That would be very nice,” said Mrs. Peo- 
ple, throwing away the core of her apple, 
“but I wouldn’t want my son John to die in 
two days of seasickness. And I don’t believe 
he’d go, anyway. But I must hurry on, Mr. 
Roon, I am much obliged to you for your 
story, though it’s a great pity that your sister- 
in-law died, and everybody in the kitchen 
med be boycotted by this time, for all I 

now.” 
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“ Ye need niver be afraid of your son dyin’ 
with saysickness,” shouted Dennis after her, 
“for he’s got a moighty different koind of a 
set-up from what Mrs. Follory had.” 

When Mrs. People reached Vatoldi’s she 
did not immediately see John, but she ex- 
plained to Enoch her delay by recounting 
to him, with all its details, her conversation 
with Mr. Roon. 

Somewhat to her surprise, Mr. Bullripple 
listened to her with patience, and even 
interest, and when she had finished said: 
“Now don’t say a word to John about 
this till you and me has had time to talk 
the matter over a little more. I’ve got to 
go now to attend to some things outside.” 

Thereupon Mrs. People betook herself to 
the kitchen, and Mr. Bullripple went to see 
Dennis Roon, with whom he had an earnest 
talk. 

“ Now, look here, sir,” said Mr. Roon, after 
listening attentively to some remarks from the 
old man, “that sort of thing moight do very 
well wid Mrs. Follory, wid most of her lungs 
gone, but it’s altogither another piece of busi- 
ness wid a sthout young mon like Misther 
People. I can stand on me own legs as well 
as the nixt mon, but I’m the feyther uv a fam- 
‘ly, and I don’t want me head cracked, even 
if I am the top mon in the ind.” 

* Don’t you trouble yourself about that,” 
said Mr. Bullripple. “When my nephew 
comes back he'll find himself better off than 
he ever was before in his life, and instead of 
fighting anybody, he'll want to shake hands 
all round and stand treat.” 

“Tt moight be for his good,” said Dennis, 
“to take a thrip loike that, and git acquainted 
wid the chape cabbage and pittaty men.” 

“Tt’ll be for his good in a lot of ways,” 
said Enoch. “ You don’t suppose his mother 
and me would be wantin’ to send him away 
if it wasn’t for his good. Now, if you'll attend 
to this business for me, we’ll just give you the 
thanks of the whole family, and I'll throw in 
five dollars besides. And, if you have to spend 
anything, I'll pay it back to you.” 

“All roight, sir! all roight!” exclaimed 
Dennis, vigorously changing the positions of 
a dozen large apples which stood in a row. 
“I’m not the mon to back down from sarvin’ 
a whole fam'ly in disthress. You sind him to 
me, sir, and I'll fix it all sthraight. I don’t 
ask fur me foive dollars nayther, but I won’t be 
mane enough to run agin the intherests of me 
own children, and the clothes they could buy 
for the money.” 

When Enoch Bullripple got back to Vatol- 
di’s he found his nephew John in a very bad 
humor. A produce dealer who had long 
served him with vegetables had been influ- 
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enced by the boycotters to decline to furnish 
Vatoldi’s with any further supplies in his line 
until the demands of the waiters had been 
complied with. This action on the part of 
the dealer, to whom Vatoldi’s had been a 
most excellent customer, so enraged John 
that he vowed that under no circumstances 
would he ever again buy anything from that 
man. It was, therefore, with a wrathful inde- 
pendence of spirit that he listened to his 
uncle’s statement that the man who kept the 
apple-stand two blocks below would be glad 
to make him acquainted with the steward of 
the steamer which was to sail that afternoon, 
who would, no doubt, make a contract with 
him to bring him from the South all the veg- 
etables he wanted, and a great deal better 
ones, and cheaper than he could get them 
here. 

When Mr. Bullripple had said this, he said 
no more, but went about his duties, and John 
went about his own. But at noon John put 
on his hat, and leaving the establishment, at 
which few luncheon-desiring customers had 
yet arrived, to the care of his uncle, he went 
out to see the apple-man, 

Dennis Roon was very eloquent in regard 
to the subject of obtaining early vegetables 
direct from the South. John listened atten- 
tively, but did not say much in reply. He was 
not as angry as he had been, but he was still 
determined to free himself from the power 
of the dealers in vegetables. If one could be 
influenced by the boycotters, so might the 
others. 

“I'll tell ye, Misther People,” said Dennis 
Roon, “ what I'll do fur ye. I’ll go down to 
that stamer wid ye, and inthroduce ye to the 
steward, He's a foine eye for bananas, and all 
he knows about thim he knows about termat- 
ties and swate pittaties. If he can’t fetch ye 
thim things himself, he’ll make a conthract for 
ye with thim as can sind ’em. Now, whin can 
ye go down to the pier wid me ?” 

John replied that he could go between three 
and four o’clock that afternoon, that being the 
time when he had most leisure. Having made 
these arrangements, he went back to Vatoldi’s, 
perceiving as he neared the door that the side- 
walks had been freshly sprinkled with the 
boycotters’ circulars, which many passers-by 
were picking up and reading. 

When John went to the bank that after- 
noon, his report to Mr. Stull, combined with 
that gentleman’s own observations during the 
day, might have been expected to produce a 
depressing effect upon the mind of the pro- 
prietor of Vatoldi’s. But the mind of Mr. 
Stull was not to be thus depressed. As a 
thoroughly equipped restaurant-keeper, en- 
gaged in combat with a host of recusant em- 


’ 


ployees, his abilities shone at their brightest. 
The business at Vatoldi’s was demoralized in 
every branch ; many of the regular customers 
kept away, not only on account of the present 
inferior service, but for fear of disturbance ; 
and, although the tables at some hours were 
moderately well filled, it was by people who 
were brought there by curiosity, or by a de- 
sire to assist the oppressed. ‘These were not 
the patrons Mr. Stull wanted, for he knew 
that Vatoldi’s could only be supported by 
customers who came there for their own good. 
Most of the new waiters were unpracticed and 
inefficient, and, worse than that, several had 
left the night before, being frightened by the 
boycotters, and there was danger that the 
whole force might decamp at any moment. 
But the soul of Mr. Stull rose grandly above 
this storm. He assured John that he would 
never give in to the demands of the rascals, 
and that no coat-tail should ever profane his 
establishment. 

“ If I could come forward in my own proper 
person,” he said, raising his tall and large- 
boned figure to its greatest height, “ which, 
as you well know, my present social and 
business position forbids, I would show those 
waiters that they were running against a wall 
of rock when they ran against me. But as I 
cannot do this, 1 expect you to stand up in 
my place.” 

Thereupon Mr. Stull loaded his manager 
with injunctions and directions. He instructed 
him in the methods by which Mr. Bullripple 
and Mrs. People could be made even more 
useful than they now were. He approved 
of efforts to obtain direct supplies of Southern 
products. And he poured into John’s mind 
more points of restaurant management, joined 
with defense against boycotters, than that 
receptacle could well contain. 

As John went away to keep his appoint- 
ment with the apple-man, he took off his hat 
and walked with it in his hand; his head 
required cooling. Dennis was ready for him, 
and the two took a street-car for the pier. 
John noticed that his companion carried in 
his hand a cheap but new valise, well filled ; 
but, not being in the habit of asking questions 
about the business of other people, he did not 
allude to it. 

On reaching the steamer they found it a 
scene of great activity ; and when they went 
on board, Dennis left his companion and 
hurried forward. In a few moments he re- 
turned, and said to John: “ By Jarge, sir, 
they’re jist a-goin’ to sthart! But the steward 
he tills me that if we’d loike to take a little 
trip doon the bay, and coom back with the 
poilot, he’ll have toime to talk wid ye about 
the vigitables, which he says he can git ye by 
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the cart-load three times a week, and as chape 
as the dirt they grow in.” 

“ But won’t we be charged for such a trip?” 
asked John. 

“ And do ye s’pose ye’d be expected to pay 
for a small sail like that whin ye’r just takin’ 
it to make a conthract wid one of the ship’s 
officers ? Bedad, sir, there’ll be none of that!” 

In the present condition of his brow and 
his body, John was very willing to refresh 
himself with a trip down the bay; and, al- 
though he did not think he could very well 
spare the time, his inclinations, combined with 
what he believed to be a duty, induced him 
to agree to the apple-man’s proposal. 

There were very few passengers going South 
at that time of year, and John had the after- 
deck all to himself. When the steamer start- 
ed, Mr. Roon’s expressions of delight at the 
pleasures of the excursion were vehement and 
frequent. 

“ Even if ye niver buy so much as a pittaty 
skin, this thrip will be worth the little throuble 
ye took to git it by manes of its fillin’ yer 
lungs wid say-air, and settin’ you up sthrong 
agin for your work.” 

Every ten or fifteen minutes this worthy 
Irishman went forward to see if the time had 
come for John’s business to be attended to, 
but always returned saying that the steward 
was very busy, but that he would see Mr. 
People in plenty of time. 

“ How far do they go out before the pilot 
leaves them?” asked John, who knew very 
little of marine affairs. 

“ Oh, a long ways,” answered Dennis, “ for 
they’ve got to git clane clare of all the sand- 
bars afore they let go uvhim. And ye needn't 
be afraid that me, the feyther of a fam'ly 
that’s expectin’ me to coom home to supper, 
and thin be off to the stand to let Pat coom 
and git his, is goin to be lift. I’ve tried this 
thing afore, Mr. People, and I’m not the mon 
to git lift by the poilot.” 

The water was beginning to be pretty 
rough, and the sea-breeze very fresh, when 
Dennis came to John and informed him that 
the steward was ready now to see him, and 
would he come down-stairs ? 

John had so much enjoyed the unaccus- 
tomed pleasure of this water excursion that 
he had almost forgotten that there were such 
things as cabbages and potatoes; and when 
he followed Dennis below he did not notice 
that the engine had stopped, and that the 
speed of the steamer was slacking. 

“ Jist set down there,” said Dennis, “ and 
I'll fetch him in a minute.” 

And then the apple-man hurried on deck, 
descended into the pilot-boat, and returned 
to New York. 


The report of Mr. Roon was eagerly lis- 
tened to by Enoch Bullripple. “ And you gave 
my letter, with the ticket in it, to somebody 
to hand to him, and you put his valise in the 
room that I engaged for him?” 

“Vis,” said Dennis, “1 did all of thim 
things, and I put two apples on his bid to re- 
moind him of home. He'll be a happy mon, 
Mr. Bullripple, to-morrow and the nixt day, 
a v’yagin’ over the paceful say; and coom 
back sthrong and hearty, and ready to let 
you and his lady mither go back to yer home 
in the rural disthricts. And I give the poilot 
a dollar, and me car-fare was tin cints.” 


Vill. 


THe Saturday and Sunday on which Mr. 
Crisman chose to join a yachting excursion, 
instead of making the visit to Cherry Bridge 
which had been expected of him, were two 
of the most charming days of June; and, al- 
though Mrs. Justin remarked several times 
that it was a great pity Mr. Crisman could 
not be with them in this lovely weather, she 
was obliged to admit that such weather must 
also be very delightful on the water. Miss 
Gay made no remarks concerning Mr. Cris- 
man’s absence, but she seemed to be doing a 
great deal of thinking, either on this subject 
or some other. As for Mr. Stratford, it could 
not have made much difference to him whether 
ornot Mr. Crisman was there on the Saturday, 
for he spent the greater part of that day in 
writing letters. 

Shortly after breakfast Miss Gay went into 
the parlor with some books, and after remain- 
ing there for a quarter of an hour or more she 
went out on the piazza, where she ensconced 
herself comfortably in a large arm-chair to 
read. She did not stay there very long, how- 
ever, but returned to the parlor, which, after 
all, was perhaps a more secluded place at this 
hour, and better adapted to purposes of study. 
The household affairs to which Mrs Justin 
attended, and the long conversation she after- 
wards had with her farmer, could have been 
attended to and carried on as well upon a 
rainy day as during this beautiful morning ; 
and it may therefore be said that Mr. ‘Thorne 
was the only one of the little party who thor- 
oughly enjoyed the atmosphere of sunshine, 
tempered by the morning breezes, which threw 
its yellow light into the dark-green tones of 
the dew-besprinkled grass and upon the fresh 
new foliage of the trees, and who breathed 
with full appreciation the blossom-scented 
air. 

He breathed this air on the lawn, where 
the dewy grass dampened his boots; and 
then he breathed it on the piazza, where for 
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twenty minutes or more he walked steadily 
up and down. ‘Then he looked into the library, 
where Stratford was writing, and after that 
he went into the parlor, and seeing Miss Gay 
there, he said that he hoped he was not inter- 
rupting her studies. Miss Gay laid the book 
in her lap, and said she was not studying, but 
reading. Mr. Thorne took up one of Miss 
Gay’s books which lay on the table and asked 
if its subject was a new study, or whether 
she had been engaged upon it while in col- 
lege. The answer to this question led to a 
number of inquiries from Mr. Thorne in regard 
to the young lady’s past studies and future 
intentions in that line. ‘This was a subject in 
which he took a deep and intelligent interest, 
and it was impossible that Gay should not 
also take an interest in the conversation which 
followed ; but, although she talked with will- 
ingness, and even with some earnestness, her 
mind frequently wandered from the subject in 
hand. She felt that this was what might be 
considered a temporary conversation carried 
on while expecting something else But she 
listened and talked as well and as pleasantly 
as she could until Mrs. Justin came into the 
room, when indeed a faint shadow of disap- 
pointment passed over her face as she looked 
up and saw that it was Mrs. Justin. 

The rector of the parish, with Miss Patty, 
his seventeen-year-old daughter, came to din- 
ner. But shortly after that meal he drove 
away to make another parochial visit, leaving 
Miss Patty, at Mrs. Justin’s solicitation, to be 
picked up on his return. A four-handed game 
of croquet was now possible, notwithstanding 
Mr. Stratford had driven over to the Bullripple 
farm. As Miss Patty was a mere beginner at 
the game, which had scarcely been played at 
all during her school-days, it was necessary 
that Mrs, Justin, being the best player of the 
party, should take her as a partner. 

Miss Armatt had no reason whatever to 
object to Mr. Thorne as a partner, but she 
did not seem to care very much for croquet 
that afternoon. Mr. Thorne assisted her in 
every possible legitimate way, but he did not 
direct her course and manage her play as 
Mr. Stratford had done. Gay, indeed, did not 
appear to desire this, and developed a certain 
degree of independence which had not been 
at all observable when she played before. 
She went through her wickets as rapidly as 
possible, and ended in becoming a rover be- 
fore her partner had reached the turning- 
stake. This was a very different style of play 
from that upon which Mr. Stratford had so 
pleasantly and wisely insisted, and the result 
was that Mrs. Justin and Patty, by keeping 
their balls together, won the game, although 
their progress to victory, owing to the uncer- 


tain play of the younger lady, was very slow 
and dubious. 

Mr. Thorne accompanied the ladies to 
church the next morning; and in the after- 
noon the four friends set out for a long stroll 
over the fields and hills. With the natural 
bias of the younger man towards the younger 
lady of a party, Arthur Thorne walked with 
Miss Gay, following the other couple quite 
closely, however, as Mrs. Justin seemed desir- 
ous of a general chat as they strolled along. 
Gay was not in very animated spirits, and, in 
fact, seemed a little bored by the walk; and 
this, being soon noticed by Mrs. Justin, was 
not altogether displeasing to that lady. She 
had not forgiven Mr. Crisman for preferring a 
yachting expedition to the society of his lady- 
love, but she believed it due to propriety that, 
in some degree, Gay should feel his absence. 

When they began the ascent of a long grass- 
covered hill, which in some parts of the 
country would be termed a little mountain, 
the party scattered somewhat, and Gay, who 
was very light of foot, soon found herself in 
the lead. Stratford, however, who was also a 
good uphill walker, overtook her before very 
long, and the two continued their way to- 
gether. About this time, probably owing to 
the altitude of the hill and the slightly 
increased rarefaction of the air, Gay’s spirits 
began to rise, and she talked in quite an ani- 
mated way about the distant scenery which 
now showed itself. She still pressed vigor- 
ously onward and upward, Stratford keeping 
pace with her; and the two, without know- 
ing that they were leaving their companions 
out of sight, passed over the brow of the hill 
and down a slight declivity on the other side, 
towards an extensive grove of sugar-maples, 
which was one of the objects of their walk. 
They reached the grove and passed some 
distance into its shade, and then they rested 
and waited for their companions. These not 
making their appearance, Stratford and Miss 
Gay walked slowly along one of the winding 
wood-roads which led them through the grove, 
and out upon an eminence, surmounted by a 
rail fence which formed part of the boundary 
between Mrs. Justin’s estate and that of her 
neighbor. 

This eminence, Stratford assured his com- 
panion, was one of the best spots in that 
part of the country from which to view the 
approaching sunset, and here he proposed 
they should wait for Mrs. Justin and Mr. 
Thorne. One of the top rails of the fence 
was very broad and firm, and as Gay was 
rather tired from her climb and walk, Strat- 
ford assisted her to take a seat upon it; and 
the rail being quite strong enough to sup- 
port them both, he sat upon it also. 
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The sun, with its accustomed regularity of 
movement, slowly went down, but Mrs. Jus- 
tin and Thorne did not come up. Gay won- 
dered at their delay, but she soon forgot 
them in gazing upon the glories of yellow, 
red, and gold which began to spread over 
the western sky, reaching upward from the 
tender green which lay along the horizon to 
the pink flush which, half way towards the 
zenith, met the deep overhanging blue. 

No such scene as this was ever visible from 
the lower country by Cherry Bridge, and 
Gay sat and looked upon it as if it had been 
a revelation. Beautiful cloud-forms glowed 
in this rich color and in that, and faded 
away, through lilac and pink, to rose-tinted 
gray, and out of the vast ether came other 
outlines of clouds, to be delicately tinted and 
to fade away. 

The evening star began to twinkle through 
the dull golden mists, when Stratford stepped 
down from the fence, and, saying that he did 
not believe that the others were coming at 
all, proposed to Miss Gay that they should 
return to the house. 

With one lingering look above and around 
her, Gay gave her hand to her companion 
and sprang from the fence. They walked 
rapidly down towards the maple grove, and 
when they reached it they found that although 
the sky was still glowing with light, the shades 
of the grove were shades indeed. It was so 
dark that Gay was very much surprised, and 
she declared that if she had been alone it 
would have been utterly impossible for her 
to find her way along that indistinguishable 
wood-road. But she was not alone, and Mr. 
Stratford knew the road well, having walked 
it by day and by night. It was necessary that 
she should take his arm to avoid tripping 
over unseen obstacles, and they walked slowly. 
Gay was not the least afraid, and her eyes 
becoming accustomed to the gloom of the 
grove, she was almost as much entranced 
by its weird and somber beauties as she had 
been by the glories of the sunset. 

Even when they came out of the woods 
and walked under the open sky, they could 
not hasten, for the shades of night were now 
upon them, and a misstep on the hill-side 
might prove unpleasant. Slowly they strolled 
homeward under the points of starlight that 
began to twinkle above them, and Stratford 
for the most part talked, and Gay for the 
most part listened; and whatever feelings of 
impatience, or disappointment, or boredom 
she may have had during that day, or the one 
preceding, now disappeared altogether. 

It was quite dark when they walked over 
the lawn towards the house, but Gay felt no 
compunctions of conscience at having staid 


out so late. She had been with Mr. Stratford, 
and that fact, to her mind, gave to the pro- 
ceeding all the sanction that it needed. 

Mrs. Justin and Arthur Thorne had taken 
a path through the maple grove which led 
them to a point from which the rail fence 
where Stratford and Miss Gay had seated 
themselves was not visible. Seeing nothing 
of their companions, they returned the way 
they came, and reached the house about the 
time that the sunset began to fade. 

When Miss Gay and Stratford arrived, 
Mrs. Justin made no remarks concerning the 
lateness of the hour, for she did not consider 
that she had a right to scold grown-up people, 
one of whom was engaged to be married. 
But she remembered that when Mr. Crisman 
and Gay had walked together, they had not 
kept supper waiting. 

The next day Mr. Thorne returned to the 
city, and exchanged the hues of forest and 
field for the lugubrious colors of his apart- 
ments. But into the midst of those dull 
greens and yellows, those clay-reds and weak 
blues, he brought the delicate flush on a 
young girl’s cheek, the deep blue of her large 
eyes, the pink of her lips, and the sunny 
brownness of her hair. As he meditatively 
leaned back against the long thin rods which 
formed the back of his antique chair, these 
colors were very forcibly brought out by the 
somber propriety of his surroundings. 

After breakfast on that morning Miss Gay 
did not wander from parlor to piazza to find 
a suitable place in which to pursue her stud- 
ies. She carried the ancient atlas and the 
books directly to the place where she had last 
looked over them with Mr. Stratford, and in 
ten minutes he came there and joined her. 
The atlas and the books were opened, and 
again they followed the meandering streams 
of the springs of literature. It was not very 
long before Mrs. Justin made one of the 
party, and she interested herself to a corisider- 
able degree in their investigations ; but house- 
hold affairs interfered with the permanence of 
her stay, and Gay was able to appreciate the 
immense advantages of study and compan- 
ionship with a kindly sympathetic though 
dominant mind over the lonely journeys 
which she had often made into the region of 
intellectual investigation. 

During the next five days Mrs. People was 
still absent from the Bullripple farm, and Mr. 
Stratford remained at the mansion of Mrs. 
Justin. On any of these days, when Mrs. Jus- 
tin had the company of either Stratford or 
Gay, she generally had that of both of them. 
Sometimes she did not find them at all, 
for they seemed to be subject to sudden de- 
terminations to row or stroll. They did not 
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treat her discourteously on these occasions, 
for they invariably asked her to accompany 
them if she were anywhere about; but it was 
astonishing to herself how seldom she hap- 
pened to be about at the right moment for 
an invitation. 

At last Mrs. Justin could endure this state 
of things no longer, and determined to speak. 
It was not necessary to ask anything of Gay, 
for the estimation in which that young lady 
held Mr. Stratford not only grew and bright- 
ened, as the day grows and brightens after 
the rising of the sun, but was just as clear 
and apparent to Mrs. Justin as any light of 
day could be. Against the brightness of this 
esteem there never rose a cloud of obscur- 
ing vapor from the Crismanic fires which 
Mrs. Justin firmly believed still glowed deep 
down in the soul of Gay Armatt. This ab- 
sence of even transient obscuration troubled 
much the mind of Mrs. Justin, for even the 
fires of the strongest volcano must go out if 
the vents are permanently stopped. 

As it was not needed to question Gay, who 
spoke so often and so freely of Mr. Stratford, 
it would be also a very delicate and difficult 
matter to advise her; and it was for these rea- 
sons that Mrs. Justin decided to speak to 
Stratford. She would have a plain talk with 
him, and tell him all her mind. With this 
object she invited him to drive her to the vil- 
lage in his buggy. For an earnest téte-d-téte 
there are few places better than a buggy. 
Interruption is scarcely probable unless a 
wheel comes off. 

When they were well on the road, Mrs. 
Justin plunged into the subject. “ Do you 
appreciate,” she said, “the influence which 
your constant companionship is having upon 
Gay Armatt?” 

“ What is the influence ?” asked Stratford. 

“It is the influence of a man who com- 
pletely absorbs the attention and interest of 
a young woman. I believe that when Gay is 
not reading, or walking, or talking with you, 
she mentally places you before her so that she 
can follow you in her thoughts. I know that 
she does that when she is with me, for she 
is satisfied to talk of nothing but you. I be- 
lieve at this moment she thinks more of you, 
and better of you, than of any man in the 
world,” 

“ And of this you do not approve,” he said, 
“there being no just foundation for such an 
opinion ?” 

“ On the contrary,” said Mrs. Justin vehe- 
mently, “ there is so much foundation that I 
have sometimes almost wished that you could 
be suddenly turned into the most ordinary 
of men. It is the fact that you do possess 
those qualities which must attract the admira- 


tion and regard of a girl like Gay, that gives 
you your influence over her.” 

“ And why should not that influence be 
exerted ?” asked Stratford. 

“You know very well,” was the quick an- 
swer. “ If this influence does not cease, it will 
end in the complete alienation of Mr. Cris- 
man and Gay Armatt.” 

“And that,” said Stratford, “is exactly 
what I want to bring about.” 

Mrs. Justin started, and turning suddenly 
towards her companion, she looked at him 
with wide-open eyes, but said not a word. 

“You have spoken plainly to me, Mrs. 
Justin,” continued Stratford, “and I am going 
to speak quite as plainly to you. I consider 
Gay Armatt a phenomenally fine girl. From 
what you had told me, I expected to find her 
a most interesting student, but I did not ex- 
pect to find her an independent thinker, with 
a sensitive susceptibility to inspirations such 
as I have not known before, and a mind as 
fine and noble as the objects it fixes itself 
upon. I had scarcely known this girl before I 
found out that she was engaged to be married 
to a man who was utterly unworthy of her 
and unfit for her, and whose union with her 
would put an end to all her purposes and as- 
pirations, and finish by degrading her, as 
nearly as such a thing is possible, to his 
level.” 

“ T do not believe it!” exclaimed Mrs. Jus- 
tin. “She would elevate him.” 

“ Excuse me,” said Stratford, “ but you are 
entirely wrong. He is not capable of being 
elevated ; and if he were, he has no desire to 
be elevated. His marriage with Gay Armatt 
would put an absolute end to what we now 
look upon as her career. I know this, and I 
do not see how you can help knowing it.” 

“T must admit,” said Mrs. Justin, “ that I 
have feared this, and that I have spent hours 
in thinking about it. But I have a better opin- 
ion of Mr. Crisman than you have; I have 
more faith in Gay than you have; and I trust 
to her power over him. But this should not 
be the question. Gay has promised Mr. Cris- 
man to marry him, and, to my mind, this is 
just the same as if these two persons were al- 
ready married. ‘To do anything which would 
induce her to break this engagement is posi- 
tively and dreadfully wicked.” 

“ T cannot agree with you,” said Stratford. 
“An engagement is not the same as a mar- 
riage.” 

“Mr. Stratford,” said Mrs. Justin, “ it is 
of no use for us to argue this question, All 
that we should consider is that these two young 
people love each other and desire to be man 
and wife; and you have no right to come 
between them.” 
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“How did Miss Armatt happen to be en- 
gaged to Crisman?” asked Stratford. “Was 
he not her first lover ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Justin; “the first and 
only one.” 

“IT thought so,” he said, “and that ex- 
plains the situation exactly. As I said before, 
she is a girl of sensitive susceptibility ; he is 
the first handsome young fellow who made 
love to her, and she accepted him. In some 
respects her character is unformed, but she 
ought not to be made to suffer on that ac- 
count.” 

“ Your kindly disposition is as phenomenal 
as Gay’s mind,” said Mrs. Justin. 

Stratford made no answer to this, nor did 
he smile. “ Mrs, Justin,” he said, “you have 
helped this young girl to become what she is, 
and have put her in a position from which 
she can go on, and take her place among the 
eminent men and women of her day. Now, I 
am going to save her from losing all you gave 
her. You expect her to become one of the 
brightest jewels in your crown. I intend to 
prevent her from dropping from that crown 
and being trampled in the mud.” 

“ Do you mean to say,” said Mrs. Justin, 
“that you deliberately intend to break off this 
engagement ? ” 

“ If it shall be possible,” said Stratford, “I 
intend to alienate Miss Armatt’s affections 
from Crisman by making her understand the 
value of the companionship of better men than 
he is. I do not hesitate to say that I consider 
myself a much better man than he is.” 

“A noble undertaking!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Justin. “And when you have made her cast 
him off, you will kindly marry her yourself!” 

“ T shall do nothing of the sort,” said Strat- 
ford. “I knew you would think that, and 
perhaps say it, but you are mistaken. Posi- 
tively, I shall not marry her.” 

“ And what will you do with her,” asked 
Mrs. Justin, “ when you have torn her affec- 
tions from her lover, and fixed them on your- 
self? Will you cast her, heart-broken, out 
upon the world ?” 

“Your language is very strong, Mrs. Jus- 
tin, and you do injustice to my motives. Miss 
Armatt is not one to be thrown out on the 
world, as you putit. She is a young woman 
whom to win would be an ambition worthy 
the best man of our day. Once freed from this 
absolutely unsuitable engagement, into which 
she entered because her young soul knew so 
little about men, she will be free to marry a 
man who is worthy of her, and there is no 
danger but that man will appear.” 

“ But,” said Mrs. Justin, “it is not to be 
supposed that he will appear instantly. It may 
be a year or two before she meets the man you 
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think she ought to marry. Is she to be left un- 
protected from other Crismans all this time ? 
Or do you intend to carry her over the 
gap?” 

“TI shall carry her over the gap,” said Strat- 
ford. 

Mrs. Justin laughed outright, but not in 
merriment. “What an utter piece of ab- 
surdity!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Why, Mr. Strat- 
ford,” she added with much earnestness, 
“ don’t you know enough of men’s hearts and 
women’s hearts to understand that if you 
should win Gay from Crisman, and then de- 
sire to give her up to another man, which I 
don’t inthe least believe you would desire, 
that you couldn’t do it? Can’t you see, as 
plainly as you see the road before you, that 
Gay’s affections would by that time be so 
firmly fixed upon you that she would not be 
given up ? Giving up would be impossible for 
either of you. Now, don’t you think you will 
be much more true to yourself, should you 
determine to persevere in carrying out this 
plan, which I call an iniquitous one, frankly 
to admit that if you get Gay Armatt away 
from Mr. Crisman, you will marry her your- 
self?” 

“ T intend to carry out my plan,” said Strat- 
ford, “ and I shall not marry Miss Armatt.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” exclaimed Mrs. Jus- 
tin. And as they were now entering the vil- 
lage, the conversation ceased. 

As they were driving homeward, Stratford 
said: “ You know very well, Mrs. Justin, that 
I have the highest possible regard for what 
you think and say; but, in this case, even your 
opinion cannot turn me from my determina- 
tion to save this young girl, if I can, and give 
her a chance to make her life what it ought to 
be. But, now that I know that you disap- 
prove of what I am doing, I do not think it is 
right that I should remain at your house. But 
you must not suppose that I am going away 
with any feeling of resentment. I know you so 
well that nothing you have said surprises me ; 
and, indeed, looking upon you as yourself, I 
am not sure that I should be satisfied that you 
should entertain any opinions on this matter 
other than those you have expressed to 
me.” 

“I might have expressed them more gen- 
tly,” said she; “but, indeed, Mr. Stratford, 
this is a matter which I feel very deeply. 
I suppose, of course, that, remembering what 
you have said, I ought not to wish you to stay 
with us while Gay is here, but it is to me one 
of the saddest features of the whole affair that 
there should be any objection to your staying 
in my house.” 

“I thank you most kindly for that,” said 
Stratford. 
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“ But you can’t go to the farm-house,” she 
said. “Mrs. People has not returned, and 
there is no one to take care of you.” 

“ Oh, I shall do very well,” said he. “ Now 
that Thorne has gone, I shall not mind being 
there without Mrs. People. But I suppose she 
will return in a few days; and, in any case, I 
shall make a visit to the city next week.” 

Nothing was said for some minutes, and 
then Mrs. Justin exclaimed: “ I do wish, Mr. 
Stratford, that you could see this affair as I see 
it! If you could, I am sure you would in- 
stantly abandon your purpose.” 

“ How different we are,” said Stratford. “I 
hope, and what is more, | expect, that the day 
will come when you will say, although you 
may not even then believe that my methods 
were proper, that their result has been most 
happy.” 

“You may think,” said Mrs. Justin, “ and 
you have reason for it, that you are a man 
who is never turned from his purpose. You 
may be very steadfast in your present pur- 
pose of merely carrying Gay over that gap, 
but you will be turned from it.” 


“ By whom ?” asked Stratford. 
“ By Gay. You will marry her.” 


WHEN Mr. Stratford took leave of the ladies 
that afternoon, Gay Armatt did not feel so 
sorry as she would have felt if she had not 
known that Mr. Crisman was coming in the 
evening train. She was a woman now, and all 
sorts of young and half-fledged sentiments 
were fluttering into her soul, some flying rest- 
lessly about and then out again, and some 
settling first here and then there, as if very 
uncertain whether they ought to stay or‘not. 
But one little sentiment nestled down as if it 
felt itself at home, and it made Gay feel that 
while Mr. Crisman was with her it was just as 
well that Mr. Stratford should be away. There 
was no reason connected with this sentiment. 
It was nothing but a little partly-feathered 
thing that did not know itself where it had 
come from. It found Gay’s soul a very quiet 
and pleasant place in which to nestle, for the 
young lady did not know that Mr. Stratford 
was not coming to the house again while she 
was there. 


(To be continued.) 


SHE CAME AND WENT. 


Que came and went, as comes and goes 
\J The dewdrop on the morning rose, 
Or as the tender lights that die 

At shut of day along the sky. 

Her coming made the dawn more bright, 
Her going brought the somber night; 
Her coming made the blossoms shine, 
Her going made them droop and pine. 
Where’er her twinkling feet did pass, 
Beneath them greener grew the grass ; 
The song-birds ruffled their small throats 
To swell for her their blithest notes. 

But when she went, the blushing day 
Sank into silence chill and gray, 

The dark its sable vans unfurled, 

And sudden night possessed the world. 
O fond desires that wake in vain! 

She ne’er will come to us again ; 

And now, like vanished perfume sweet, 
Her memory grows more vague and fleet. 
Yet we rejoice that morn by morn 

The sad old world seems less forlorn, 
Since once so bright a vision came 

To touch our lives with heavenly flame, 
And show to our bewildered eyes 

What beauty dwells in paradise. 


James B,. Kenyon. 
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ae yo T was nearly seventeen years 
ago, and the first time that 
the writer of these remarks 
had taken his seat in that 
temple of the drama in 
which he was destined af- 
terwards to spend so many 
delightful evenings, to feel 
the solicitation of so many interesting problems, 
and to receive so many fine impressions, fore- 
most among which was this, that the Théatre 
Frangais was a school for the education of the 
taste. It seemed to the spectator of whom I 
speak that the education of his own dramatic 
taste began on the evening he saw M. Coquelin 
play a part — doubtless of rather limited oppor- 
tunity —in “Lions et Renards.” I have seen 
him play many parts since then, more im- 
portant, more predestined to success (Emile 
Augier’s comedy to which I allude was, not 
undeservedly, a failure), but I have retained a 
vivid and friendly memory of the occasion, and 
of this particular actor’s share in it, because 
it was the first step in an initiation. It opened a 
door, through which I was in future to pass as 
often as possible, into a world of fruitful, de- 
lightful art. M. Coquelin has quitted the Co- 
médie Frangaise, his long connection with that 
august institution has come to an end, and he is 
to present himself in America not as a repre- 
sentative of the richest theatrical tradition in 
the world, but as an independent and enterpris- 
ing genius who has felt the need of the margin 
and elbow-room, the lighter, fresher air of a 
stage of hisown. He will find this stage in the 
United States as long as he looks for it, and 
an old admirer may hope that he will look 
for it often and make it the scene of new ex- 
periments and new triumphs. M. Coquelin’s 
visit to America is, in fact, in itself a new ex- 
periment, the result of which cannot fail to be 
interesting to those who consider with atten- 
tion the evolution of taste in our great and 
lively country. If it should be largely and 
strikingly successful, that sacred cause will 
beyond controversy have scored heavily. For- 
eign performers, lyric and dramatic, have de- 
scended upon our shores by the thousand and 
have encountered a various fortune. Many 
have failed, but of those who have succeeded 
it is safe to say that they have done so for 
reasons which lay pretty well on the surface. 
They have addressed us in tongues that were 
alien, and to most of us incomprehensible, but 


there was usually something in them that op- 
erated as a bribe to favor. The peculiarity of 
M. Coquelin’s position, and the cause of the 


curiosity with which we shall have regarded ~ 


the attitude of the public towards him, is in 
the fact that he offers no bribe whatever — 
none of the lures of youth or beauty or sex, 
or of an insinuating aspect, or of those that 
reside in a familiar domestic repertory. It is a 
question simply of appreciating or not appre- 
ciating his admirable talent, his magnificent 
execution. Great singers speak or rather sing 
for themselves. Music hath charms, and the 
savage breast is soothed even when the 
“words” require an ingenious translation. 
Distinguished foreign actresses have the pres- 
tige of a womanhood which is, at any rate, con- 
structively lovely. Madame Sara Bernhardt 
was helped to make the French tongue accept- 
able to the promiscuous public by the fact 
that, besides being extraordinarily clever, she 
was also, to many eyes, very beautiful and 
picturesque, and had wonderful and innumer- 
able gowns. M. Coquelin will have had the 
same task without the same assistance ; he is 
not beautiful, he is not picturesque, and his 
clothes scarcely count. The great Salvini 
has successfully beguiled the American people 
with the Italian tongue; but he has had the 
advantage of being very handsome to look 
upon, of a romantic type, and of representing 
characters that have on our own stage a con- 
secration, a presumption in their favor. M. 
Coquelin is not of a romantic type, and every- 
thing in him that meets the eye of the spec- 
tator would appear to have been formed for 
the broadest comedy. By a miracle of talent 
and industry he has forced his physical means 
to serve him also, and with equal felicity, in 
comedy that is not broad, but surpassingly 
delicate, and even in the finest pathetic and 
tragic effects. But to enjoy the refinement of 
M. Coquelin’s acting the ear must be as open 
as the eye, must even be beforehand with it; 
and if that of the American public learns, or 
even shows an aptitude for learning, the lesson 
conveyed in his finest creations, the lesson that 
acting is an art and that art is style, the gain 
will have been something more than the sen- 
sation of the moment — it will have been an 
added perception. 

In M. Augier’s comedy which I have 
mentioned, and which was speedily with- 
drawn, there was frequent reference to the 
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“robe of innocence” of the young Viscount 
Adhémar, an interesting pupil of the Jesuits, 
or at least of the clerical party, who, remark- 
able for his infant piety and the care taken to 
fence him in from the corruptions of the town, 
goes sadly astray on coming up to Paris, and 
inflicts grievous rents and stains on the gar- 
ment in question. I well remember the tone 
of humbugging juvenile contrition in which 
Coquelin, representing the misguided youth, 
confessed that it was no longer in a state to 
be worn. He had a little curly flaxen wig, 
parted in the middle, and a round, rosy face, 
and a costume resembling that which in New 
York to-day is attributed to that elusive 
animal the dude; yet he was not a figure of 
farce, but a social product, as lightly touched 
as he was definitely specified. 1 thought his 
companions as delightful as himself, and my 
friendliness extended even to the horrible stalls 
in which, in those days, one was condemned 
to sit, and to the thick, hot atmosphere of the 
house. I suspect the atmosphere has never 
been lightened since then, and that the 
Théitre Francais has never had a thorough 
airing ; but certain alleviations have been in- 
troduced, new chairs and wide passages, and 
frescoes on the ceilings, and fresh upholstery 
on box and balcony. It is still, however, of 
the dingy and stufly old theater that I think, 
haunted as it then was more sensibly by the 
ghosts of the great players of the past — the 
mighty shades of Talmaand Mars and Rachel. 
It has seemed to me ever since that the “ im- 
provements” have frightened them away; the 
ancient discomforts were a part of the tradi- 
tion — a word which represents the very soul 
of the Comédie Francaise, and which, under 
the great dim roof which has echoed tosomany 
thrilling sounds, one pronounces with bated 
breath. The tradition was at that time in the 
keeping of MM. Régnier, Bressant, Delaunay, 
and Got, of Mesdames Plessy, Natalie, and 
Favart, to say nothing of the subject of this 
sketch, the latest comer in the great gener- 
ation of which these were some of the princi- 
pal figures. Much has been changed since 
then, and M. Coquelin, though still in the 
prime of life, was the other day almost a 
senior. Régnier, Bressant, Delaunay have 
disappeared, and from the boards of the 
Théatre Francais the most robust depositary 
of the tradition in the younger line — for to 
this title Coquelin certainly has a right— has 
also vanished. Gone is the brilliant, artificial, 
incomparable Plessy ; gone is that rich and 
wise comédienne, the admirable, elderly, hu- 
morous, discreet, and touching Natalie; gone 
is poor Madame Favart, whose utterance I re- 
member I couldn’t understand the first time I 
heard her (she was still playing young girls, and 


represented, in a very tight dress, the aristo- 
cratic heroine of “ Lions et Renards”), but 
whom I afterwards grew to admire as an 
actress of high courage and a great tragic 
gift. 

It took a certain time for a new spectator 
to discriminate and compare, to see things, or 
rather to see persons, in the right proportion 
and perspective. I remember that the first 
evenings I spent in the Rue de Richelieu I 
thought every one equally good, I was dazzled 
by the universal finish, by an element of con- 
trol which at that time seemed to me supreme. 
Every one was good,—I don’t say that every 
one is to-day,— but afterwards the new specta- 
tor perceived differences. He even discovered 
that, such is the grossness intermingled with 
even the noblest human institutions, there is 
sometimes a failure of taste behind that stately 
rampe. He has heard common voices there, 
he has seen the dead letter of the famous tra- 
dition uninformed by a spirit. He has seen 
gentlemen put down their hats with great ac- 
curacy on the first chair on the right of the 
door as they come in, but do very little more 
than that. He has seen actresses to whom all 
the arts of the toilet, all the facility of the 
Frenchwoman, and all the interest they had 
in producing an illusion could not impart the 
physiognomy of a lady. These little rough- 
nesses, however, inherent, as I say, in every 
mundane enterprise, were not frequent, and the 
general glamour lasted a long time. I am nev- 
ertheless pleased to believe to-day that (if I do 
not deceive myself) even at the very first I 
dimly discerned that the essence of the matter, 
the purest portions of the actor’s art, abode in 
this young Coquelin — he was then young — 
with an unsurpassable intensity. Benoit-Con- 
stant Coquelin was born at Boulogne-sur-Mer 
in 1841; his vocation defined itself at a very 
early age, and he became a pupil of the 
Conservatoire in 1859. From this nursery of 
histrionic hopes he entered the Comédie 
Francaise, where he immediately made his 
presence perceived. At the age of twenty-three 
he was a sociétaire of the great house. His cast 
of countenance, his features, the extraordinary 
metallic ring of his voice, marked him out for 
parts of extreme comic effort and of what is 
called charactery. Long before I had seen him 
I remember a friend’s exciting — in a letter — 
my interest in his acting of Théodore de Ban- 
ville’s touching and picturesque little play of 
“ Gringoire,” where, in the part of a medizval 
Bohemian of letters, condemned to be hanged 
by Louis XI. and reprieved when the halter 
is already around his neck (I have not seen 
the piece for a long time, and forget the exact 
argument), he gave occasion to that amiable 
interfusion of smiles and tears to which a 
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French audience is so much inclined. “Grin- 
goire” is an exquisite creation, which has 
taken its place in M. Coquelin’s permanent 
repertory, where he has given it, in compara- 
tively recent times, a companion figure in M. 
Coppée’s “ Luthier de Crémone,” a sensitive, 
slightly morbid personage, represented by the 
actor with extreme discretion and genuine 
poetical feeling, and dear to the French pub- 
lic from the fact that he may be introduced to 
families and young ladies. ‘Ihe pathetic, the 
“ interesting” (including, where need be, the 
romantic and even the heroic), and the ex- 
travagantly droll represent the two opposite 
ends of M. Coquelin’s large gamut. He turns 
from one to the other, he ranges between them, 
with incomparable freedom and ease. Into 
the emploi of the impudent, extravagant serv- 
ing-men of the old comedies,— the Aasca- 
rilles, the Scapins, the Frontins, the Crispins,— 
he stepped from the first with the assurance 
of a conqueror ; from hand to foot, in face, in 
manner, in voice, in genius, he was cut out 
for them, and it is with his most successful 
efforts in this line that, for the public at large, 
his name has become synonymous. If his 
portrait is painted (perhaps it has been) for 
the foyer of the Comédie Frangaise, it should 
be as the Mascarille of Moliére’s “ L’Etourdi.” 

I have an impression that this was the 
second part I saw him play, with Delaunay 
as the scatterbrained hero. Coquelin was 
dressed like a figure of the old Italian comedy, 
in great stripes of crimson and white, a little 
round cloak, a queer, inflated-looking cap, 
and breeches and hose of the same pattern. I 
can see him, | can hear him, the incarnation 
of humorous effrontery and agility, launching 
his prodigious voice over the footlights, fairly 
trumpeting his “ points,” and giving an unpar- 
alleled impression of life and joy. I have seen 
him in the part many times since then, and it 
has always seemed to me, with the exception of 
his astonishing incarnation of the false marquis 
in the “ PrécieusesRidicules ” (the valet, whoin 
his master’s finery, masquerades as a de/-esprit), 
the inost exuberant in his repertory. Of this 
fantastic exuberance he is a rare master, and 
his command of it is doubly wonderful when 
one thinks of his command of effects which lie 
entirely in self-possession — effects of low tone, 
as painters say. The representative of Don 
Annibal in “ L’ Aventuriére,” of Don César de 
Bazan in “ Ruy Blas” (in both of which parts 
the actor is superb), is also the representative 
of various prose-talking, subdued gentlemen 
of to-day (the Duc de Septmonts, in “ L’ Etran- 
gére” of the younger Dumas, the argumenta- 
tive, didatic Zhouvenin, in the same author's 
“ Denise”) caught in various tight places, as 
gentlemen must be in a play, but with no ac- 


cessories 2 da Goya to help them out. The in- 
terpreter of the tragic passion of Jean Dacier, 
which I have not seen for many years, is hid- 
den in the stupendously comical and abject 
figure of M. Royal, the canting little pettifog- 
ger or clerc a’huissier, who appears in a single 
brief scene in the last act of “ Tartuffe,” and 
into whom M. Coquelin, taking up the part 
for the first time in the autumn of 188s, in- 
fused an individuality of grotesqueness and 
baseness which gave him —all in the space of 
five minutes — one of his greatest triumphs. 
The art of composition, in the various cases 
I have mentioned, is the same, but the sub- 
jects to which it is applied have nothing in 
common. I have heard people enunciate 
the singular proposition: ‘Coquelin has great 
talent —he does everso many different things; 
but, I don’t know — he is always Coquelin.” 
He is indeed always Coquelin, which is a 
great mercy, considering what he possibly 
might have been. It is by being always Co- 
quelin that he is able to be /ean Dacier one 
nightand Don Annida/ another. Ifit be meant 
by the remark I have just quoted that he makes 
Don Annibal resemble Jean Dacier, or gives 
the two personages something in common 
which they could not really have possessed, no 
criticism could well be less exact. What it 
really points to, I suppose, is the extreme defi- 
niteness and recognizableness, as it were, of the 
performer’s execution, of his physical means, 
above all, of that voice which no manner of 
composing a particular character can well 
render a less astounding organ at one moment 
than at another. Don César is Coquelin and 
M. Thouvenin is Coquelin, because on the 
lips both of Don César and of M. Thouvenin 
there sits a faculty of vocalization, as one may 
call it, which is peculiar to the artist who em- 
bodies them, and surely one of the most mar- 
velous the stage has ever known. It may be 
said that M. Coquelin’s voice betrays him; 
that he cannot get away from it, and that what- 
ever he does with it one is always reminded 
that only he can do such things. His voice, 
in short, perpetually, loudly identifies him. 
Its life and force are such that the auditor 
sometimes feels as if it were running away 
with him — taking a holiday, performing antics 
and gyrations on its own account. ‘The only 
reproach it would ever occur to me to make 
to the possessor of it is that he perhaps occa- 
sionally loses the idea while he listens to the 
sound. But such an organ may well beguile 
the ear even of him who has toiled to forge 
and polish it; it is impossible to imagine any- 
thing more directly formed for the stage, 
where the prime necessity of every effort is 
that it shall “tell.” When Coquelin speaks, 
the sound is not sweet and caressing, though 
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it adapts itself beautifully, as I have hinted, 
to effects of gentleness and pathos; it has 
no analogy with the celebrated and delicious 
murmur of Delaunay, the enchanting cadences 
and semitones of that artist, also so accom- 
plished, so perfect. It is not primarily the 
voice of a lover, or rather (for I hold that any 
actor — such is the indulgence of the public 
to this particular sentiment — may be a lover 
with any voice) it is not primarily, like that 
of M. Delaunay, the voice of love. There is 
no reason why it should have been, for the 
passion of love is not what M. Coquelin has 
usually had to represent. 

He has usually had to represent the passion 
of impudence, and it is, I think, not too much 
to say that it is in this portrayal that he has 
won most of his greatest victories. His ex- 
pression, his accent, give him the highest 
commission for placing before us the social 
quality which, I suppose, most conducts a 
man to success. The valets of Moliére and 
Regnard are nothing if not impudent; impu- 
dent are Don César and Don Annibal ; impu- 
dent, heroically impudent, is Figaro; impudent 
(as I remember him) JAZ, Adolphe de Beau- 
bourg (in “ Paul Forestier”); impudent the 
Duc de Septmonis ; impudent even—or at 
least decidedly impertinent—the copious 
moralist M4. Zhouvenin. (1 have selected 
simply a handful of instances, out of M. 
Coquelin’s immense repertory, There are 
doubtless others at least as much to the point, 
in parts in which I have not seen him. He 
is believed, moreover,—and the idea is most 
natural,—to have aspirations of the most 
definite character with regard to “ Tartuffe,” 
and it may be predicted that on the day he 
embraces that fine opportunity he will give 
a supreme sign of his power to depict the 
unblushing. It need hardly be remarked that 
the Mephistopheles, which at the moment I 
write he is rumored to have in his eye, in an 
arrangement of Goethe’s drama, will abound 
in the same sense.) If M. Coquelin’s voice is 
not sweet, it is extraordinarily clear, firm, and 
ringing, and it has an unsurpassable distinct- 
ness, a peculiar power to carry. As I write I 
seem to hear it ascend like a rocket to the 
great hushed dome of the theater of the 
Rue de Richelieu. It vibrates, it lashes the 
air, it seems to proceed from some mechanism 
still more scientific than the human throat. 
In the great cumulative tirades of the old 
comedy, the difficulties of which are pure sport 
for M. Coquelin, it flings down the words, the 
verses, aS a gamester precipitated by a run of 
luck flings louis d’or upon the table. I am not 
sure that the most perfect piece of acting that 
I have seen him achieve is not a prose char- 
acter, but it is certain that to appreciate to the 


full what is most masterly in his form one must 
listen to and enjoy his delivery of verse. That 
firmness touched with hardness, that easy con- 
fidence which is only the product of the most 
determined study, shine forth in proportion as 
the problem becomes complicated. It does not, 
indeed, as a general thing, become so psycho- 
logically in the old rhymed parts ; but in these 
parts the question of elocution, of diction, or 
even simply the question of breath, bristles both 
with opportunities and with dangers. Perhaps 
it would be most exact to say that wherever 
M. Coquelin has a very long and composite 
speech to utter, be it verse or prose, there one 
gets the cream of histalent. ‘The longest speech 
in the French drama, not excepting the fa- 
mous soliloquy of /igaro in the second comedy 
of Beaumarchais, and that of Charles V. in 
“ Hernani,” is, I should suppose, the discourse 
placed in the mouth of 47. Zheuvenin aiore- 
said in the last act of “ Denise.” It occupies 
nearly four close pages in the octavo edition 
of the play, and if it is not a soliloquy it is a 
sermon, a homily, a treatise. An English or 
an American audience would have sunk into 
a settled gloom by the time the long rhythm 
of the thing had declared itself, and even at 
the Thé4tre Francais the presumption was 
against the actor’s ability to bring safely into 
port a vessel drawing such a prodigious depth 
of water. M. Coquelin gave it life, light, color, 
movement, variety, interest, even excitement. 
One held one’s breath, not exactly to hear 
what Zhouvenin would say, but to hear how 
Coquelin would say it. Such a success as 
that seems to me to be the highest triumph 
of the actor’s art, because it belongs to the 
very foundation, and to the most human part 
of it. On our own stage to say things is out 
of fashion, if for no other reason than that 
we must first have them to say. To do them, 
with a great reénforcement of chairs and 
tables, of traps and panoramas and other 
devices, is the most that our Anglo-Saxon 
star, of either sex, aspires to. The ear of the 
public, that exquisite critical sense which is 
two-thirds of the comedian’s battle-field, has 
simply ceased to respond from want of use. 
And where, indeed, is the unfortunate come- 
dian to learn how to speak ? Is it the unfor- 
tunate public that is to teach him? Gone are 
the days when the evolution of a story could 
sit on the lips of an actor. The stage-carpen- 
ter and the dress-maker have relieved him 
long since of that responsibility. 

One September night, ten years ago, being 
in Paris after a considerable absence, an occa- 
sional sojourner there went to the Comé- 
die Frangaise to see “ Jean Dacier,” a tragedy 
in four acts, in verse, by M. Thomond, When 
he came out he was too excited to go home, to go 
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to bed, to do anything but live over the piece 
and walk off his emotion. He made several 
times the circuit of the Place de la Concorde, 
he patrolled the streets of Paris till the night 
was far gone and his agitation had subsided. 
It had been produced by Coquelin’s representa- 
tion of the hero, and no tribute to the actor’s 
power could have been more unrestricted and 
spontaneous. Many years have elapsed since 
then; the play, for reasons social and politi- 
cal, rather, I think, than artistic, has not been 
repeated, and the spectator of whom I relate 
this harmless anecdote has consequently never 
had a chance of renewing his impression of 
it. He has often wondered whether his recol- 
lection is to be trusted, whether there is not 
an element of illusion in it, of fortuitous, extra- 
neous glamour. That evening remains with 
him as almost the most memorable he has 
ever spent in a play-house. Was there, as it 
happened, something in his mood that favored 
the occasion inordinately, or was the whole 
thing really as fine, and was Coquelin’s acting, 
in particular, as magnificent, as his subsequent 
ecstatic perambulation would have indicated ? 
Why, on the one hand, should Coquelin’s 
acting not have been magnificent, and why, 
on the other, if it was as much so as I have 
ever since ventured to suppose, has it not 
been more celebrated, more commemorated, 
more of a household word ? I do not remem- 
ber to have heard that particular triumph very 
often alluded to. Why, above all, social and 
political reasons to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, has the play never again been brought 
forward, if the effect of it was really even but 
half as great as I imagine it to have been? 
At any rate, if I may trust my memory, /ean 
Dacier is a part which, now that he is his own 
master and may take his property where he 
finds it, M. Coquelin will consult the interest 
of his highest reputation by taking up again 
at an early day. As the beauty of this crea- 
tion comes back to me, I am almost ashamed 
to have intimated just now that his strong 
point is the representation of impudence. 
There is not a touch of that vice in the por- 
trait of the young republican captain who has 
sprung from the ranks and who finds himself, 
by one of the strange combinations of cir- 
cumstances that occur in great revolutions, 
married from one moment to another to the 
daughter of his former seigneur, the lord of 
the manor, now ruined and proscribed, under 
whom he grew up in his Breton village. ‘The 
young man, of course, of old, before being 
swept into the ranks, has adored the chAte- 
laine in secret (and in secret only), being 
divided from her by the impassable gulf which 
in the novel and the drama, still more than 
in real life, separates the countess from the 
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serf. The girl has been reprieved from the 
scaffold on condition of her marrying a repub- 
lican soldier,— cases are on record in which 
this clemency was extended to royalist vic- 
tims,—and the husband whom chance re- 
serves for her is a person who, in the days of 
her grandeur and his own obscurity, was as 
the dust beneath her feet. I say “ chance,” 
but, as I remember the situation, it is not 
altogether that, inasmuch as /ean has already 
recognized her—he naturally escapes recog- 
nition himself —as she passes the windows of 
the guard-house at Nantes in the horrible 
tumbril of the condemned. A “republican 
marriage,” with the drum-head for the regis- 
trar’s table, has just been celebrated, before 
the spectators’ eyes and those of the young 
man; a stout Breton lass (not in this case a 
royalist martyr) has cheerfully allowed her- 
selfto be conjoined by a rite not even civil, 
but simply military, with one of her country’s 
defenders. This strikes the note of /can's 
being able (the idea flashes on him as he sees 
her) to save his former mistress if she will 
accept a release at such a price. She doesn’t 
know whether she accepts or not—she is 
dazed, bewildered, overwhelmed. The revul- 
sion is too great and the situation too strange 
to leave her, for the moment, her reason; and 
one of the most striking incidents, as well as 
the most thrilling pieces of acting, that I 
remember to have seen, was the entrance of 
Madame Favart, as the heroine, at this stage 
of the piece. She has at a moment's notice 
been pulled down from the tumbril, and with 
her hands just untied, her hair disordered, 
her senses confounded, and the bloody vision 
of the guillotine still in her eyes, she is pre- 
cipitated into the room full of soldiers with the 
announcement of the inconceivable condition 
of her pardon in her ears. The night I saw the 
play, the manner in which Madame Favart, in 
this part, rendered in face andstep all the amaze- 
ment of the situation, drew forth along burst of 
applause even while she still remained dumb. 

The ceremony is concluded even before 
one of the parties to it regains her senses, 
and it is not till afterwards that she discov- 
ers the identity of her partner. I recall, as 
a scene to which the actress’s talent gave 
almost as much effect as Coquelin’s, the third 
act of “Jean Dacier,” in which, in the poor 
room to which he takes her as his bride, an 
éclaircissement comes to pass between these 
romantically situated young persons. As I 
allude to it here, a certain analogy with the 
celebrated cottage-scene in the “ Lady of 
Lyons” occurs to me; but I was not struck 
with that when I saw the play. The step the 
young man has taken is, of course, simply to 
save the girl’s life ; having done this, he wishes 
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only to efface himself (though he does worship 
her) without insisting on the rights of a hus- 
band. The situation, naturally, is foredoomed 
to become still more romantic and tragic; by 
the time Marie (1 forget her noble surname) 
discovers that her husband is an uncommonly 
fine fellow, by the time a new passion on her 
side begins to take the place of her first im- 
pression that he wished to obtain a base ad- 
vantage of her— by this time it is, of course, 
too late, and we are close on the edge of the 
catastrophe. I forget how it comes about; I 
think (but about all this I am not perfectly 
clear) through /ean’s taking or appearing to 
take part in a secret movement for putting the 
life of the girl’s father in safety as against his 
own colleagues, the republican chiefs. ‘The 
attempt comes to light after it has succeeded, 
and the young man’s life, either by his own 
hand or by military justice, is the forfeit. 
What I most definitely remember is that as 
the curtain falls the once proud Marie, who 
has fathomed the depths of his heroism, flings 
herself upon his inanimate body. All this is 
very grand (M. Thomond’s play must surely 
be a very interesting one), and my theory 
would be that M. Coquelin’s representation of 
it was thoroughly superior. Not formed by na- 
ture for depicting romantic love, he triumphed 
over every obstacle which his person might 
have presented, and gave signal support to the 
interesting truth that if an actor have the rest 
of the business in him, his physical appearance, 
as regards the particular image to be projected 
upon the sense of the public, is the last thing 
that matters. The impression of the ear can 
always charm away anything that needs to be 
got rid of in the eye. Youth, passion, pa- 
triotism, tenderness, renunciation, everything 
that thrills and melts, everything gallant and 
touching, appear to me, at this distance of 
time, to have been embodied in the little re- 
publican officer with the weather-worn uni- 
form, the retroussé nose, and the far-ringing 
voice (in two or three of the patriotic couplets 
of the first act it sounded like a clarion). And 
it is to be noted that the part is purely and 
exclusively tragic; the actor is not allowed 
to help himself by touching any of the other 
chords of his lyre. 

Itcomes over me, moreover, that if that ad- 
mirable old Alsatian country schoolmaster in 
“L’Ami Fritz,” of whom M. Coquelin makes 
so inimitable a figure, is not tragic, neither is 
he in the smallest degree impudent. This 
character is an elaborate picture of quaint, old- 
fashioned geniality and morality and patriarch- 
ial donhomie, It is a marvel of specification 
without exaggeration, an individual repro- 
duced in his minutest peculiarities, and yet 
kept perpetually in relation to the medium 


in which he moves, perfect in tone, perfect 
above all in taste. The taste in which MM. 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s village schoolmaster is 
embalmed I judge it would be impossible for 
M. Coquelin, under any circumstances what- 
ever, to depart from. One feels it is there as a 
sort of classic temperance — in all the gro- 
tesque unctuousness of JZ. Loyal, in the 
extravagance of the grimacing, chanting, ca- 
pering footman of “ Les Précieuses.” In other 
words, as I have already hinted, in everything 
he does, in his lowest comedy as well as in 
his highest, M. Coquelin has style. Of how 
much he has it in his highest, his Duc de Sept- 
monts, to which I have already alluded, may 
stand as the fullest proof. I have left myself 
no space to descant on this admirable picture, 
which I had in mind in saying just now that 
Jean Dacier is his most perfect piece of act- 
ing but one. (I can only answer for those I 
have seen, of course, and there are many that 
I have not had the good fortune to see. I am 
ignorant, for instance, of three or four of his 
creations of the last few years— of Le Dé- 
pulé de Bombignac, of Un Larisien, and of 
Chamillac, which I have heard spoken of 
in superlative terms, and in which M, Coque- 
lin appears to have won a brilliant triumph.) 
Confining myself to those episodes of his 
career which have come under my direct ob- 
servation, I should say that if Jean Dacier is 
his highest flight in the line of rhymed parts, 
the Duc de Septmonts is his most striking at- 
tempt in the field of a closer realism. It is 
impossible not to have a high opinion of the 
art which can project so vivid and consistent 
an image and yet keep it (to borrow again a 
convenient term from the painters) so quiet, so 
much in the tone of familiar, conceivable life. 
There is something in the way M. Coquelin 
goes through this long and elaborate part, all 
of fine shades and minute effects, all appear- 
ing to the finest observation as well as display- 
ing it, which reminds one of the manner in 
which the writer of a “ psychological ” novel 
(when he knows how to write as well as M. 
Coquelin knows how to act) builds up a 
character, in his supposedly uncanny proc- 
ess — with touch added to touch, line to line, 
and a vision of his personage breathing before 
him. M. Coquelin is really the Balzac of 
actors. The effect that his farewell to the 
Théatre Frangais (taken in conjunction with 
some other recent vicissitudes — now a goodly 
number, with some other “rifts within the 
lute”) will have upon the classic house itself 
belongs to a range of considerations which, 
though seductive, are not open to us here. 
But it is impossible not to watch with lively 
interest, and almost with a sort of suspense, 
the future of the distinguished seceder; his 
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endowment, his capacity, his fortune up to this 
time, his general intention and ambition, are 
all of so high and bold an order. He is an 
image of success as well as of resolution, and 
we shall watch with curiosity for the forms that 
success will take with him hereafter. It came 
to him the first hour he trod the stage, and to 
the best of my knowledge he has never known 
a defeat. Not only this, but in a company of 
which half the members and pensioners spend 
more of their career behind the scenes than 
before them, he has never known an intermis 
sion of activity. My impression would be that 
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in the last five and twenty years he has created 
more parts than almost all his « omrades put 
All this is an earnest of very interest- 
ing things yet to come; isured 
in the theater, M 
man. ‘The defect of his talent is (1 
already ventured to use the word) a 
hardness, an almost inhuman perfection of sur- 
face; but t that, on the 
other hand, is that it suggest 
The obser the imilation of 
ideas, can only extend themselves. May they 
do so as much as pos ible in the United States! 
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een game of attack 
and defense as it is 
still practiced with the 
sword and foil opens up 
unexpected vistas in his- 
tory, and of paradoxes it 
offers not a tew. For in 
stance, it is odd that fen 
cing should spring from 
violent manslaughter and 
yet commend itself to phy 
sicians as a safe and agree- 
able pastime. In popular 
fez=thought it is held to be 
sar! the school of the duel. 
Yet the notorious duelists 
have so seldom been very eminent on the floor 
that two classes may be said to have existed, 
duelists and expert fencers. What is said of 
boxing, that the ordinary boxer learns to avoid 
the brutality of fisticuffs rather than seek op 
portunities to use his science in corpore vili, is 
not less true of play with the foil. A knowl- 
edge of that harmless little whip of steel does 
not urge a man to glut an acquired thirst for 
blood in the arena of honor; on the contrary, 
it teaches him self-control while sweetening 
his temper through the most even, genial ex 
ercise that human beings have invented up to 
the present time. 

Not so mysterious in its origin as the dance, 
the love of warlike games arose, like the dance, 
from natural causes, so that in early ages the 
two are found in combination in the sword- 
dance. As civilization went forward they 
parted company, only occasionally to meet 
again. The dance grew from the frantic war- 
steps of the Berserker, maddened by a mystic 
drink brewed for the purpose, and from the 
unseemly dance in which both sexes shared, 
into the orderly movements of the modern 
ball, where the barbaric, the blood-thirsty, and 
the sensual elements have been refined away 
until nothing is left but the charm of move 
ment unassociated with any selfish aim. So 
the play of swords runs through the grossness 
of the middle ages, when knights were cased 
in boiler-iron, and he was the best who would 
have made the strongest blacksmith, to the 
later ages with their refinements of weapons, 
guards, and assaults. Sword-play had its bloom 
immediately after the introduction of gun- 
powder, which with one sulphurous breath 
blew away the system of heavy armor and 
forced men to rely on their nimble legs and 
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nimbler wits, instead of the thickness and 
quality of their harness. Armor could no 
longer save, when a shot from cannon or mus- 
ket drove a hundred iron splinters from a cui- 
rass into the wearer and the comrades by his 
side. Yet fire-arms of precision had not been 
invented ; here was an opportunity for the 
development of the agile art of the sword, 
which in later periods and in affaits of honor 
has been gravely compromised by the handi- 
ness and perfection of the pistol. 

The charm of fencing for beginners is that 
when you take position before a good swords- 
man you need not be hopeless of making a 
point. After a reasonable amount of practice 
with the foils you are able occasionally to 
slip through his guard and enjoy the simple 
vanity of touching the supposed untoucha- 
ble. This comes from the perfection of fair 
play reached after several centuries of minute 
changes in the positions, weapons, and accou 
terments of the masters of fence. No other 
athletic sport equalizes so closely the powers 
natural to a man and a woman, a graybeard 
and a boy, a Hercules and a consumptive. 
None is so well adapted to indoor and out- 
door work, to winter and summer, to daylight 
and lamplight; nor is it, considering the large 
body of literature connected therewith, and 
its prominence in cyclopedia and manual of 
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sports, needful to recall here the wonders it has 
wrought asa bringer and keeper of health, erect 
carriage, grace of gait and correctness of bear- 
ing, of good spirits and of courtesy. ‘These 
are commonplaces which can be found in a 
hundred books; bearing them in mind, we 
smile to read the tirade from one of Shak- 
spere’s fellow-citizens in the comedy “ Two 
Angry Women of Abingdon” (a. bP. 1599): 
“ Sword and buckler fights begin to grow out 
of use. I am sorry for it; I shall never see 
good manhood again. If it be once gone, 
this poking fight of rapicr and dagger will come 
up; then a tall man and a good sword and 
buckler man will be spitted like a cat or rabbit.” 
Wecatch in this passage English mannersliving 
as they rose, from Italian, French, and Span 
ish examples ; for the noisy sword and buckler 
men, literal swashbucklers, were survivals of 
the armored period, when fair play hardly ex 
isted, and duels lacked those rigid rules that 
deprived them of vulgar blood-thirstiness. 
Saviola, an Italian writing in England, main 
tained (1594) that the new style of using the 
point is more rare and excellent than any 
other. “ Considering that a man having the 
perfect knowledge or practice of this art, al- 
though of small stature and weaker strength, 
may, with a little removing of his foot, a 
sodaine turning of his hand, a slight declining 
of his body, subdue and overcome the fierce 
braving pride of tall and strong bodyes.” 
Saviola was on the winning side. Protests 
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against “that wicked, pernicious fashion 
to fight in the fields in duels with a 
rapier called a tucke only for the 
thrust” were unavailing, owing to 

the fact that the new way was 
infinitely more civilized and 
equitable. The fence, as it was 
then called, was in truth a 
great humanizing element in- 
troduced into the brawling 
sword-play of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, though 
it had not then by any means 
reached its present perfection. 
The irritation perceived in the 
author of “ ‘Two Angry Wom- 
en of Abingdon ” is noticeable 
to-day where men discuss the 
various schools of fence. The 
scorn of him who fences wide 
for him who talks about / jeu 
serré, is returned in kind by the 


/ latter, who demands that men toe 


the mark, keep the blades whirring 

closely about each other, and never 

budge the foot save in a classical lunge. 

As was but natural, fencing came to Amer- 

ica with the Spaniards and Frenchmen who 
generally antedate the Dutch and English. 
lhe period was that of great, but not the 
greatest, eminence in sword-play. In 1754 
John Rievers, apparently a Hollander, taught 
fencing and dancing to the colonists in New 
York, on the corner of Whitehall and Stone 
streets, doubtless encouraged more or less by 
the British officers in garrison here. The 
period was still favorable to side-arms, and 
most gentlemen were supposed to know how 
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to handle a small-sword. W. C. Hulett, his 
successor, appears in 1770 to have needed a 
yet wider range of accomplishments to earn 
a livelihood, for in addition to the small 
sword he taught dancing, the violin, and the 
flute. 

In 1789 somebody too delicate to give his 
name, probably an émigré of good family, 
opened a fencing school at No. 4 Great Dock 
street (now Pearl). By the end of the year he 
seems to have decided to cry mackerel in a 
louder voice, if he be that same M. Villette 
who uses the columns of the “ Daily Adver- 
tiser” in September of 1789. 


FENCING ACADEMY. 


M. Villette respectfully informs the gentlemen 
amateurs of Fencing, that he intends opening his 
Academy on the 5th of October in Cortlandt street, the 
second door from Greenwich street, where that noble 
art will be taught every Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday. 


A critic of public morals, writing to the 
press, about 1818, alludes to dueling at that 
date as well as during the Revolution in these 
terms: “The favorable reports of duels pre 
sented in the hardihood of self-complacency 
by the parties themselves is another of our 
growing evils produced by the action of the 
press, and by the too frequently tolerated ac- 
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tion of the army and navy, leading by their 
influence to the imitation of our citizens. It was 
not always so; scarcely any duels occurred 
in our Revolutionary war, and yet who has 
ever doubted the equal courage and self-re- 
spect of the officers of that period ?” Yet New 
York has been witness to several remarkable 
duels with swords, the most noted being one 
between two English officers in 1777, the day 
after their arrival. The Zera was command 
ed by the Honorable J. Tollemache, brothe: 
to the Earl of Dysart, and on board as passen- 
ger was Captain Pennington of the Guards. 
‘To settle a difficulty between these gentlemen 
a duel was fought the day after the taking of 
the town, in a room at Hall’s tavern, where 
the Boreel building now stands. After empty- 
ing their pistols at each other, they drew their 
swords and Captain Pennington pinked the 
Honorable Tollemache through the heart, 
but not before receiving seven wounds. This 
was one of the bad omens at the British oc- 
cupation of Manhattan. 

The present day shows a revival of the 
fencer’s art divested of its questionable fea- 
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tures and suited to the gentle sex as well as to 
the harsh, by its qualities as an exercise. In 
Paris a fencing floor is a common appendage 
to acercle, or club, because fencing is almost 
the only sport which can be called national to 
France. Fencing is pushed by a society for 
the encouragement of the art which owns no 
house, and consists in part of persons who 
never touch the foils, and in part of fencers. 
The society arranges public exhibitions, sells 
tickets, and distributes awards, generally in 
money, to the combatants. Each club has, of 
course, its private exhibitions depending on 
the greater or less enthusiasm of its members, 
Vaitres @’armes, the heads of fencing flcors, 
and frévdts, their lieutenants, are the men on 
whom the chief society and the club rely for 
most of the fencing in public ; the training 
school at Vincennes, with its corps of instruc 

tors, forms the college of fencing whose grad- 
uates fill the position of teachers with the 
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regiments, and supply the demand for maitres 
d’armes in Paris and elsewhere. 

Ladies in the best ranks of life fence more 
and more as they discover its value for health 
and good looks, instead of leaving it entirely 
to actresses, who have always used the exer- 
cise for learning how to plant and move their 
feet intelligently. All over Europe the uni- 
versities foster sword or foil play of one kind 
or another, and in that nation apart which 
we call the city of London, a club for fencing 
has existed these twenty years. ‘The London 
Fencing Club, under the patronage of the 
Prince of Wales, and having on its list many 
peers of the realm, is as aristocratic in its aim 
as the Fencers Club of New York, of which we 
will have something to say presently, is demo- 
cratic. It was founded in 1863 as a club for fen- 
cing and gymnastics with a membership of three 
hundred, and helped to its present quarters by 
a paternal government. It has two French and 
three English teachers, and from its nearness 
to St. James’s is of practical use to the offi- 
cers of the Queen’s household troops. It is 
said that the members are averse to allowing 
men in trade to enter its patrician doors. The 
club-house is a very good and convenient one, 
with dressing-rooms in the upper part of the 
hall reached by steps, and the management 
is given to an honorable secretary, who 1s, 
and has been since the start, Captain George 
Chapman. To him is chiefly due the success 
of this excellent limited club. On this side of 
the Atlantic a few large cities have always 
had professors of the art, but, like unhappy 
Hulett of New York in 1770, seldom has one 
been able to make a living from lessons in 
fencing alone. At New Orleans the chances 
have been better, owing to the large Creole 
and French population; there oftener than 
elsewhere have duels in this century been de- 
cided by the sword. The Rossiéres, father 
and son, were teachers famous in their day. 
The Orleans Fencing Club is the first devoted 
solely to the sword which appears in North 
America; it still exists. In the French quarter 
assauts d’armes are a recognized form of en- 
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tertainment. One must not forget, moreover, 
that the German ‘Turn Verein of New York 
makes something of fencing, and that at West 
Point and Annapolis it is a branch of study 
employing a number of instructors, a study 
which, unfortunately, officers of the army and 
the navy promptly forget. In ‘Toronto, also, 
and other Canadian cities fencing clubs includ- 
ing general gymnastic exercises have been 
established of late. 

When the Fencers Club of New York came 
into being, less than half a dozen years ago, 
it found itself in an odd-enough cradle, the 
den of Captain Hippolyte Nicolas on Sixth 
Avenue. From that dim past let those recall 
discussions concerning classical and non 
classical fencing who were privileged to sit 
at the little suppers which appeared like 
magic from upstairs just when midnight and 
the last assau¢ met. Whether the saber had 
any chance against the bayonet crossed argu- 
ments with the question whether the salad 
mixed by the captain was more like the mu- 
sic of Gluck or Gounod. Whilst one fencer, 
worsted in the assault, loudly maintained that 
the system of this floor lacked style, another 
gazed rapturously at the brown breasts of 
partridges peeping coyly from a white wrap 
ping of bacon. Here was a brag of doughty 
deeds in Paris, there the specimen tale, fresh 
from New Mexico, unrolled its familiar prop- 
erties of stilettos, Greasers, and unmanageable 
bronchos. From this baker’s dozen of tall 
talkers rose the Fencers Club, now ten times 
their number, and certainly better swordsmen 
and more modest than of yore. Not all ac 
cepted the system of the captain, but none 
denied that for interesting a veurcau in the 
art and teaching him quickly how to hold his 
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own against more experienced blades, no man 
was his equal. M. Nicolas is indeed a rare 
character, and only truth is told when one 
says, that had. there been no Nicolas, there 
had been no Fencers Club. 
Captain Hippolyte Nicolas, a 
the Crimea and the wars of 1859 and 1870, is 
a man who in the desert of New York cried 
the evangel of fencing. Not that MM. Mon 
stéry and Sénac, to mention only the last of 
the various New York maitres d’armes, had 
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not done their best; but none possessed the 
self-abnegation of the fanatic, the smoldering 
enthusiasm of the reformer, the patience of 
the general bound to win. Yet it was a pure 
bit of chance that brought him in 1876 oppo- 
site the sign of Régis Sénac, maitre d’armes. 
The sight of his favorite weapon decided him ; 
he taught under M. Sénac for some months, 
and then set up a little floor of his own, His 
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below the belt, on the mask or on the arm; 
but he reasons that fencing is a preparation 
to defend the whole figure, whether you have 
in hand a stick or an umbrella, a small sword 
or a saber, or indeed can rely on the naked 
fist only ; for he extends many of his pet prin 
ciples to boxing. A hit is therefore a hit; but 
those held inadmissible by the classicals are 
poor hits—thatisall. As to the guard again, 
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perseverance, and especially his high ideals, did 
more than anything else to establish the club 
as onedevoted to fencing alone, not associated 
with gymnastics like the London club. After 
it was a success, a rifle gallery was added, and 
bouts with single-stick, broadsword, and bay 

onet were admitted to the floor. ‘Toa progres- 
sive mind like Captain Nicolas diplomas signed 
by prevdts, fanciful salutes, competitions with 
black plastrons and chalked foils, as well as 
all the old lumber of terms, guinte, sixte, oc 
fave, and so on, are but the bedizenments 
which obscure his goddess. His art is too 
serious for such externals, Labels, pretty bot- 
tles, gold seals, and cobwebs only serve to 
prejudice him against the wine. ‘The true 
elixir is the art of offense and defense ruth 
lessly stripped of pretty and petty play. ‘That 
is why the classical workman regards Nicolas 
with a contempt bestowed by a follower of In- 
gres upon a painter reared in the faith of Dela- 
croix. Nicolas does not go so far as to count 
of equal value hits full on the heart and hits 


Nicolas appears to have applied to fencing a 
thing rarer in the world than is supposed— 
thought. A favorite guard is one which is 
oftener seen in teachers than taught — that 
with knuckles up and the blades meeting from 
the left, while the arm is well raised, well 
forward, and gently bent at the elbow, and 
the point is on a line with the opponent’s 
body, but oftener raised than opposite his face. 
This position of observation defends the whole 
body by two movements, one on raising the 
point, the other on depressing it, while the 
hand remains at the same height. The same 
plan is followed when the blades meet from 
the right and the knuckles are downwards, 
and in the lower parries the same general 
principle is carried out. ‘The merit of the sys 
tem is its simplicity; but in that Nicolas only 
follows out the tendency of fencing during its 
entire history. 

Nicolas puts little stress on long lunges, 
drill of the legs, and those preparatory exer- 
cises before the bout begins, called mur, 
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which are said to derive their name from 


tirer au mur, practice of pupils against a wall, 
and the object of which is to produce grace 
of movement and afford time for a fencer in 
public to assume confidence before the actual 
engagement. Partly from his nature, which is 
intensely direct and practical, detesting the 
superfluous, partly from a calculation of his 
material, he seeks first to form a fencer who 
touches the mark, then the elegant swordsman. 
“ What do we need here most?” he asks 
himself. “A body of fairly good fencers, 
among whom there shall be the fewest possi 
ble ‘ cracks.’ By my simplified method I can 
soon give the essentials; let those who show 
interest then proceed to polish and complete. 
Some, it is true, never will; but is it not pref- 
erable that first of all they should Jearn to de- 
fend themselves, however crudely ? Under 
the classical system, time, power, and enthusi 
asm are wasted on externals, and only rarely 
can pupils formed in that way break through 
a superficial elegance to real working ability.” 
There is the reasoning: let every one who 
loves the sword judge whether or not it is 
sound. Perhaps the truth is that different 
natures demand different methods, that where 
three men work best from generals to partic- 
ulars, one is more adapted to take particulars 
first. But let us note here the parallel of 
reasoning on this art and others—the paint- 
er’s, for example. In the fine arts we have 
the advocate of early drill, harmoniousness, 
finish, who asks that externals be applied first, 
leaving the larger matters for the last. The 
lover of finish detests and reviles the teacher 
who wants to lay a groundwork on big lines 
and let polish come if it will. Just as in paint 
ing there are many schools and much wrang 
ling between them, so in fencing. As a matter 
of fact there is a method for each master who 
has any individuality to speak of. Nay, those 
who think they follow certain great names 
do not imitate their idols when engaged with 
equals on the floor, but fight after the manner 
most adapted to their stature and prescribed 
by their character. 

Under the ardent mastery of Captain Nic- 
olas, emulation of the usual sort is discour- 
aged at the Fencers Club, such as recording 
the hits, giving prizes, or indeed being eager 
at all hazards to make points. The wisdom 
of this will be felt by those who know ath- 
letic clubs. ‘Too great eminence on the part 
of a few causes the rest of the members, who 
have less time or less aptitude, to stand by 
and look on. The tendency is toward idle- 


* The re government of the Fencers Club 
is lodged with Messrs. W. W. Astor, Amory 
S. Carhart, Henry Chauncey, Jr., J. Leslie Cot 


ton, M. M. Howland, Charles de Kay, J. Murray 
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ness and betting on a few cocks of the walk; 
next, the club dwindles; then it becomes ex 
tinct. The Fencers Club means to exist for 
gentlemen who have nothing to do with gate- 
money, serious matches, betting on players — 
nothing to do, in fine, with that professional 
element which has wrecked so many promis- 
ing organizations. It is American, for it tries 
for a high average, not for experts with whom 
an ordinary fencer has but little enjoyment. 

Of a Monday night, in the winter months, 
and well into summer, the passers in West 
Twenty-fourth street see lighted windows and 
hear the clash of steel. ‘That is all to tell 
them that No. 19 is not an ordinary dwelling. 
It is indeed also the home of the Authors 
Club, whose rooms above, made charming by 
the skill in decoration of Mr. Francis La 
throp,are on Thursday evenings filled to over 
flow by men of letters and their guests. The 
wood-cuts show the fencing-floor, dressing- 
room, and hall of the Fencers, and indicate, as 
well as need be, various fleeting scenes of ex 
ercise with the foil, dueling-sword, saber, and 
bayonet. After the bouts, in which combats 
with the left hand are always prominent, since 
Captain Nicolas gives special care to that, a 
supper marked by the gastronomic talents of 
the captain unites the combatants and the 
guests of the evening. Under such wise care 
nothing has yet occurred to mar that good 
fellowship which rarely is kept unbroken in 
athletic clubs. The government is in the 
hands of nine men, as that of New Amster 
dam of yore, and they, as well as the rest of 
the club, are quite ready to swear by the 
patron saint of Manhattan Island, Saint Nich 
olas — particularly after supper.* 

The word athletics inevitably brings to 
mind the Greeks. Fencing is no Greek sport ; 
still it would be rash, as nearly always it is, 
to conclude that the old Greeks have no les- 
son for us, noexercises which contained, under 
different guises, many of the advantages of 
the foil. ‘The spear and javelin were then the 
important weapons for attack ; the shield and 
coat-of-mail were their chief defense. Under 
such circumstances they could not evolve that 
sword-play which is cuirass, buckler, and 
weapon all in one. Yet if regard the 
Greek mountaineers as the same in race as the 
Hellenes of the great epoch, these retain traces 
of an alertness in the use of the short sword 
and dagger which may show that the classi- 
cal Greeks were of all men the best fitted for 
swordsmen had there been occasion. Among 
them to-day is the expert who will allow any 
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Mitchell, Karrick Riggs, and S. Montgomery 
Roosevelt. The shooting-gallery is managed by 
Messrs. C. C. Buel, B. F. O'Connor, and Raymond 
Ward.—H. E. 
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one to rush at him when entirely unpro- 
tected, and do his utmost to plunge a dagger 
in his breast. At the right moment, by a touch 
on some muscle, the hand clasping the dagger 
is turned aside and the attacker runs more 
than a risk of stabbing himself. This is akin 
to sleight-of-hand, and is a secret jealously 
guarded by its owner, since it serves a mo- 
mentous purpose in brawls where fire-arms 
are not used. 

But the old Greeks were masters in games 
ofagility, in boxing, discus-throwing, and other 
exercises that were very far on the road to 


perfection, Doubtless the Yankee Sullivan of 


our age knows how to amass a larger part of 
his weight and hitting force on his knuckles 
than the winners at cestus-play inthe Olympian 
games. But how did boxing reach the present 
stage? As likely as not through the study of 
refinements of the fencer’s art by experts in 
boxing who had a tithe of Sullivan’s bodily 
vigor but far more brains. As the Greek 
sculptor shows you the discobolus concen- 
trating all the energy of head, torso, legs, and 
arms into the hand that lightly holds the dis- 
cus, SO you may imagine the concentration of 
energy shown by the discobolus, added to the 
momentum of the step of one foot forward, 
into a sharp point about one yard in front of 
thehand. Between these two extremes of past 
and present, the Greek and the modern fencer, 
are various picturesque figures in their several 
epochs. Look at the Teutonic pagan who 
wields a battle-axe. Here is the mailed knight 
who came close to his foe and beat him clum- 
sily on the head. Behold the bravo of the four- 
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teenth century or the Highland 
chief of the sixteenth, with a 
small buckler on his left arm, 
who stood farther off and al- 
ternately cut and thrust. Yon- 
der is the Italian meestro of the 
sixteenth century who often 
discarded the hand buckler 
and in the left held a dagger 
to ward blows, and also, if the 
fight came to quarters, to stab 
his enemy. ‘The treatise pub 
lished in 1536 by Marozzo, 
gladiatore Bolognese, has one 
cut showing how to use the 
sword without either dagger 
or buckler. The position is 
curious. ‘The left shoulder is 
not effaced; the body and 
head lean forward; the guard 
is very low, yet not lower than 
that of many fencers in Paris 
to-day. Finally, the French 
maitre of more recent date, 
like La Boissiére, advised one 
to keep entirely aloof, and if he belonged to 
the superb school of classical fencing that is 
on the wane, advanced and retreated no more 
than a step, would not count a touch unless 
on a line with the heart, and frowned on any 
thrusts or movements which depart by a hair 
from the elegance of a Mérignac or the pre- 
cepts laid down in the books. 

This backward march forward of the fencer’s 
art has not pursued a consistent advance. 
For instance, when the idea of keeping aloof 
was fully appreciated, some went too far, 
speaking literally as well as metaphorically, 
and increased the blade to an inordinate 
length. An argument in favor of the old short 
Roman sword was often made after this wise : 
it compelled an attack at close quarters and so 
encouraged bravery; for only a brave man 
would venture close to his foe. Conversely, the 
very long Italian rapier was thought cowardly 
by British swordsmen of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, as it was supposed to 
give an unfair advantage. ‘This idea caused 
Queen Bess to station “ grave men” at the 
gates of towns to break the points from the 
long rapiers and at the same time cut the long 
Spanish ruffs about the necks of the gallants 
passing in and out, ‘Till the present day, 
fencers in southern Italy use a forty-inch blade 
with rings through which to put the fingers, 
and bind the handle to the hand with a long 
tape or kerchief. But elsewhere men have 
settled down to the French blade of thirty-four 
inches which combines all the requirements. 
It has no devices for making the grip sure, no 
loop to save the sword if disarming is prac- 
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ticed. Not so long that it cannot, when in 
the form of a small sword, be whisked in an 
instant from the sheath, it does not weary the 
hand and arm by heaviness. Not so short as 
to require close quarters, it has no cutting 
edge and is meant for the thrust only. The 
foil is, in fact,a cheap and light practicing 
weapon for the small sword, which remains 
over from the last century as a part of the 
court dress of a diplomate and an ornament 
rather than a weapon for officers of the army 
and navy. Withtheinconsistency that marked 
the French Revolution, burgesses took to 
wearing swords, and we know of the landscape 
painter Georges Michel that he used not only 
to wear a sword, but to use it during the brawls 
in taverns into which he was led by a brilliant 
but now forgotten fellow-artist. 

A paradox of fencing is the strong aristo- 
cratic idea connected with it, and its some- 
what plebeian origin. When gunpowder was 
invented, the ordinary citizen could not afford 
the expense of armor; only the rich could be 
knights. When armor was discarded, sword- 
play existed after a fashion among the poorer 
ranks who wore no armor to speak of, and 
from them, that is to say, from plebeians, not 
from aristocrats, the science of fencing sprang. 
The first books are German, Flemish, and 
Italian ; the first professors also. 

There is trace of this in the preparations 
for a judicial duel at Smithfield between the 
Earl of Olrmonde and Thomas Fitzgerald, 
prior of Kimainham, about a. p. 1414. These 
Irish Norman nobles were to test their loyalty 
to Henry VI. by the ordeal of arms. Henry 
ordered that the latter should be instructed 
without charge to his pocket “in certain 
points of arms” by a professional swordsman. 
We have this swordsman’s name, Philip Tre- 
here, and we also know that he was a fish- 
monger. Our feeling that it is an aristocratic 
accomplishment dates principally from the 


French Revolution, when the nobles, or sword- 
bearers, were at first brought into fatal collis- 
ion with the lowest classes, the city rabble and 
the peasantry, classes to whom a cudgel ora 
pike were the natural weapons of offense. 

In democratic America the success of fen- 
cing as a game for health, the perfect develop- 
ment of every muscle, and for grace and bear- 
ing in movement, rests on the inherent virtues 
of the exercise, since first of all it has to over- 
come the vague identification of fencing with 
aristocracy. It ought to be, however, and per- 
haps it is the boast of the United States that 
a good thing is not rejected because at one 
time it served a bad master. In New York at 
least fencing has adapted itself to the needs 
of the case. Especially has the Fencers Club 
with its low fees yet careful selection of mem- 
bers done much to accustom people to look 
on the foil as a substitute for the bat and ball, 
the tennis racket, and the boxing gloves, di- 
vesting it of many false prejudices and raising 
it to the proper place, at the head of all ath 
letics for gentlemen. Those who are cribbed, 
cabined, and confined by office work and the 
wearing life of towns find that fencing is as 
near as possible to perfection as an exercise. 
In a land whose glory it is that the name of 
gentleman does not depend from the occupation 
to which he may turn his hand and can neither 
be bought nor inherited — in a land where 
every man who has it in his heart to want to 
be a gentleman can be one, this game of ad- 
dress may be expected to flourish. Encour- 
aging, as it does, self-control, forbearance, 
fair-play, and most of the minor virtues of 
good breeding; admirable as a training school 
for the quick eye, the ready wit, and the light, 
strong hand; the most subtle and thorough 
preparation for all other offensive-defensive 
sports like boxing, single-stick, saber and bay- 
onet-play — it is only just that fencing should 
be called the fine art of athletics. 


Henry Eckford., 
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GrapuicaL PresenTaTION or THE CoMPARATIVE AREAS OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES OF THE Unrrep States 
AND THE CouNnTRIES oF Europe, OmMITTING RUSSIA AND ALASKA. 


Name. Sq. Miles, Relative Avea. United States solid — Europe open. 
1.. Texas ee 
a.. Austrian Empire + + 240,943 
3..German Empire . 292,098 
4..Prance ........ ++ ee 0204,098 
%.. Spain 
©. .Sweden 
7.-California cscs 
8. . Territory of Dakota...... 150,932 
9.. Territory of Montana 143,776 
20... Norway ... . cece 122,280 
a1..New Mexico , + «++92%,208 
22..Great Britain and Ireland. . 120,879 
13. . Italy 114,296 
14.. Arizona 113,916 
ts..Nevada ....... 112,090 
16. .Colorado ° 104,500 
17.. Territory of Wyoming. . 97 883 
18. ,Oregon eccce o-cccccce SHORE 




















19.. Territory of Idaho... . 
20.. Territory of Utah.......... 84,4 
at..Minnesota . 83,532 
22..Kansas..... . 80,892 
23..Nebraska «++ 75,995 
24.. Territory of Washington... 69,994 
2s. .Indian Territory. .... 68,991 
26. . Missouri ercce 65,390 
27.. Turkey in Europe.. 62,028 
28.. Florida .... 59,268 
29.. England and Wales 8,320 Revative Porucation or COUNTRIES AT THE DATES OF THE 
30. .Georgia + 58,000 Last CENSUS TAKEN IN EUROPE, AND OF THE 
3. . Michigan £6,452 Unirep Srates, June 1, 1886. 
32. .Ilinols ... 55.414 etree J 
33. .lowa 55,045 Russia in Europe 87,195,089 
Wisconsin 53924 
35-. Arkansas > 52,198 United States . . . 58,420,000 
..Alabama ...........++. 59,722 
37.-North Carolina...... . 50, German Empire . 45,234,081 
3. . Mississippi ree ‘ ate 
..New Yor ° 000 sort > : 
4 ls canal Sone Austrian Empire . 37,786,346 jee 
42..Roumania 45,642 . 
42. . Tennessee 45,600 France 37,672,098 [eee 
43. . Louisiana 41,396 . Sons 
F “Ohio Seale . = and } 96,325,225 
- . 3 , 
45. . Virginia 48. 48 relan ne 
@.. Kentucky 37,680 4 ¢ , 
47.. Portugal 36,510 Italy 29,301,092 i 
@.. Maine 35,000 nai Rg 
4. .South Carolina 34,000 — 16,95 3,178 
. lian: 9 on = “ 
S yom | 4 Turkey in Europe 8,881,014 [Le 
$2. . Scotland 7,685 . » 
53.. Bosnia and Herzegovina... 28,125 Belgium 59784958 jae 
$4. . Bulgaria 24, 760 
55..West Virginia 23,000 Roumania 5,073,000 mem 
56. .Servia.. 20,850 
57. . Netherlands. 20,527 Sweden. 4,643,128 Lo 
S..Greece 19,041 
59. . Switzerland 15,733 sills —— 
> age econ an Netherlands . 40278,272 Loe 
61. . Eastern Roumelia 13,500 . 
62. . Belgium 11,373 Portugal 4,160,315 [oe 
63. .Maryland 11,124 ; 
64.. Vermont 10,212 Switzerland 2,846,102 L. 
65..New Hampshire 9,280 
@..New Jersey " 8,320 Yenmark 
, ar’ 1,980, 2 
67. . Massachusetts 7,809 Denma 990,259 fe 
6. .Connect t < .. 
4. Delaware. Smso Greece 15979453 fo 
70... Montenegro 1,770 ~ . 
71..Rhode Island 1,306 Servia «+ ee 1,902,419 - 
72.. Andorra 198 
73. .Monaco 6 Norway... 1,806,900 }. 
Montenegro . 250,000 . 





The visionary possibilities of the future product of the United States may be imagined by reference to the following statements: 
The land in actual use for growing maize or Indian corn, wheat, hay, oats, and cotton in the whole country now consists of 272,- 


§00 square miles, or a fraction less than the area of the single State of Texas 


The entire wheat crop of the United States could be grown on wheat land of the best quality selected from that part of the area of 


the State of Texas by which that single State exceeds the present area of the German Empire. 


The cotton factories of the world now require about 12,000,000 bales of cotton of American weight. Good land in Texas produces 
one bale to an acre. The world’s supply of cotton could therefore be grown on less than 19,000 square miles, or upon an area 


equal to only seven per cent. of the area of Texas, 
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THE RELATIVE STRENGTH 
TWO STUDIES IN THE APPLICATION 
I STRENGTH. 


)ROM one ofthe little-known 
but very remarkable finan- 
cial essays of Pelatiah 
Webster, a patriot mer- 
chant of the era of the 
Revolution, who most ur- 
gently resisted the issue of 
the Continental currency, 
predicting all the malignant effects which en- 
sued therefrom, we quote these words : 








“TI conceive very clearly, that the riches of a nation 
do not consist in the abundance of money, but in num- 
ber of people, in supplies and resources, in the neces- 
saries and conveniences of life, in good laws, good 
public officers, in virtuous citizens, in strength and 
concord, in wisdom, in justice, in wise counsels and 
manly force.” 


OUR NATIONAL 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE WITH IT, 


AND WEAKNESS OF 


AND WHAT WE MIGHT DO 


NATIONS. 


OF STATISTICS TO SOCIAL SCIENCE, 

As the century is now just ended since the 
first steps were taken to frame the Constitu- 
tion under which we live, it may be fitting to 
account to ourselves for the work which has 
been done in the land wherein we dwell dur- 
ing this hundred years. 

We may, perhaps, test the wisdom of our 
laws and the equity of our institutions by 
measuring the development of our resources, 
the abundance of our supplies, and the strength 
of our nation. Our national domain is a trust 
with which we have been endowed. How have 
we discharged the trust ? 

The main source of all material life is land. 
The sea supplies food in small measure, but 
upon the land mankind almost wholly de- 
pends. May not that system of land-tenure 
and that form of government, therefore, be 
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302,500 square miles now produce all our grain, 


hay, cotton, sugar, rice, and garden vegetables. 





Section 2. Pasturer-Lanp. 
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(A square mile = 640 acres.) 








SECTION 3. 


Mountain anp Tipe. 








Compiled from the records of the Agricultural Department and other sources. 
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I. 
POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Errner as ENnumeRaTeD tn THE Census oR as Com- 
putep sy Mr. E. B. Extiort, Acruary oF 
THE Treasury DEPARTMENT. 
June I. 


1860. . 31,443,321 Enumerated. 










1861. . 32,060,000 Computed. 


1862. . 32,704,000 
1863. . 33,365,000 
1864. . 34,046,000 
1865. . 34,748,000 
1866. . 35,469,000 
1867. . 36,211,000 
1868 . . 36,973,000 
1869. . 37,756,000 
1870. . 38,558,372 Enumerated. 
1871. . 39,555,000 Computed. 
1872. . 40,596,000 
1873. .41,677,000 
1874. .42,796,000 
1875. 43,951,000 
1876. .45,137,000 
1877. .46,353,000 
1878 . .47,598,000 
1879 . .48,866,000 
1880. . 50,155,783 Enumerated. 
1881 . 51,495,000 Computed. 
1882. . 52,802,000 
1883. . 54,165,000 
1884. . 55,556,000 
1885. . 56,975,000 
1886. . 58,420,000 
1887. . 59,893,000 
1888. .61, 394,000 
1889. .62,921,000 


1890. .64,476,000 


considered best which has resulted in the larg- 
est production and in the most equitable dis- 
tribution of the products of the soil? May 
we not claim this position among the nations? 

Is not the only equitable distribution of 
the materials required for food a substantially 
even one by weight ? There may be a great 
difference in the quality, but the requirement 
for nutrition is the same among rich and poor 
alike ; each adult person must have substan- 
tially the same quantity of the chemical in- 
gredients of food or “ nutrients ” by the con- 
version of which the body is sustained, and 
which are derived from animal and vegetable 
food. 

There can neither be matured strength in 
the man nor in the nation without an ade- 
quate supply of food ; on the other hand, the 
very existence of the almshouse and the pau- 
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per asylum in civilized countries bears witness 
to the admitted necessity of a substantially 
equal distribution of food by quantity or by 
weight. 

Raw land, if such an expression may be 
used, itself possesses no more value than free 
air or running water. A price may be paid, or 
a contest may be waged for a time, in order 
to secure the opportunity to reap and dispose 
of the harvests which are due to original fer- 
tility ; but, with very rare exception, the vir- 
gin properties of the soil are soon exhausted, 
and what is known as “ economic rent” al- 
most wholly disappears ; then land ceases to 
be a mine and becomes a laboratory, only 
yielding product, and therefore only yielding 
wages and profits, according to the measure 
of the labor put upon it and of the capital put 
into it. 

At last it may cease to yield either wages 
or profits in response to labor and capital 
unless both are combined under the direction 
of skill and experience. 

There is no absolute private ownership of 
land in this or in any other civilized country, 
yet limited possession is necessary to its use 
and to its production. When subject to such 
limited possession it becomes useful and valu- 
able. 

All systems of land-tenure which tend to 
limit or retard production, so that even a 
slowly increasing population gains upon the 
means of subsistence, may be rightly subject 
to change. Orif, after the product of the land 
has .been made in sufficient measure for the 
welfare of all who dwell upon it, it is then so 
wrongly distributed that a considerable part 
is wasted in the support of standing armies or 
dynastic privileges, while great numbers of 
people suffer from absolute want, it will be 
only a question of time when such forms, sys- 
tems, or institutions must give place to others, 
either by peaceful evolution or by violent 
revolution. 

The purpose of these studies is to treat the 
present relative conditions of the so-called 
civilized nations of Europe, and to compare 
them with the conditions of the United States, 
in respect to the production and distribution 
of the means of subsistence which are wholly 
derived from land. 

It is proposed to apply the test of such a 
balancing of accounts as a business man is 
accustomed to call for when any corporate 
enterprise is subjected to his scrutiny. The 
work of States may be considered in the nature 
of a corporate enterprise subject to the control 
of the people who are the members of the 
corporation, as they may choose to direct. 

At the same time, all such direction by stat- 
utes, and all customs which precede or attain 
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Il. 


MILES OF RAILWAY IN OPERATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
On THe First oF JANUARY IN EACH YEAR, BEGINNING 186s. 
CompiLep From Poor's Raitway MANUAL. 















































The average number of men 
1865... 33)908 penne employed per mile of railway in 
1866... 35,085 pees ~ census year was a little un- 
ler five. ith the increase of 
1867. - 36,808 pe traffic, it is doubtless a little over 
BBEOB. © 3,250 pees five now. The executive force of 
all the railways therefore num- 
1869.. 42,229 bers about 650,000 men 
1870... 46,844 [eens The construction of railways in 
1886 will probably exceed 6000 
1871... 52,994 miles, at about $25,000 
1872.. 60,293 _—_—_—$—$—$—$—$—$$_— per mile, or at sixty 
1873... 66,171 men per mile, earning 
each an average of a 
1874.. 70,278 little over $400—there- 
875.. 72,38 fore representing a con- 
oe struction force of about 
1876.. 74,096 350,000. 
1877.. 76,808 One million men are 
therefore occupied at 
1878.. 79,089 this time either in the 
1879.. 81,776 construction or opera- 
880.. 86 tion of the railways of 
a. ee the United States. 
1881... 93,545 
1882. . 103,334 
1883. .114,925 
1884. . 121,543 
1885. . 125,379 
1886. . 128,967 
188s. 
Capital stock $3,817,697,832 
Funded debt 3+765,727,006 
Other debt 259,108,281 
TOTAL. 
Passenger receipts $200,883,911 
Freight receipts 519,690,992 
Total, including miscellaneous . 765,310,419 


The railway mileage, Jan. 1, 1881, was 93,545. In a treatise 
upon what would be an adequate service, written in that year, the 
writer said that 117,500 miles should be added in the next fifteen 
years ; but as we should have at least one commercial crisis and 
railway panic during that iod, it might be safer to assign 
twenty years to the work. Since Jan. 1, 1881, we have had both 
the crisis and the panic, but we have added 35,422 miles, leaving 
only 82,025 for the next eleven to fifteen years. 
the force of law, must be brought into har- 
mony with a true science of law if they are to 
be permanent, else they will only create con- 
fusion and become inoperative. It may be 
said that no true science of law has yet been 
established among men: then the more rea- 
son to test the present condition of nations 
which claim to be governed by law, in order 
to determine by a comparison of their condi- 
tions which one has attained the best results, 
so that a basis may be laid for a true induc- 
tive science of law governing the social order, 
fully consistent with the higher law which 
governs the universe. 

As regards land, the continent of Europe 
and the territory of the United States are 
about even. The area of Europe, including 
all of Russia, is 3,761,657 square miles. The 
area of the United States, including Alaska, is 
3,501,404. 

If we omit in Europe the uninhabitable por- 
tions of Norway, Sweden, and Russia, and if 


we omit Alaska from the territory of this coun- 
. 


III. 
CHARGE PER TON PER MILE 


For MOVING MERCHANDISE OveR THE New York CEnTRAL 
anp Hupsonw River RAILROAD, AT THE AVERAGE, IN 
EACH OF THE SEVERAL YEARS DESIGNATED 



























































1855..... 3-270 gold. 
1865 3-451 paper 
1866 3.092 “ 
1867 s.996 * 
1868.....2.742 “* 
1869.....2.387 “ 
1870 1.853 “ 
1871 1.649 “ 
1872 1.592 “ 
1873.....1.573 “* 
1874 1.462 nat ——___----—--—— 
1875 seg 
“ The railway service of 
1876 a? the United States for the 
s last four years, 1882 to 
1877 1.014 1885 inclusive, on the au- 
thority of Poor's Railway 
1878 g30 “ Manual, has consisted in 
moving 1,597,058,s62 tons 
1879 .796 gold. of food, fibers, fabrics, tim- 
ber, metal, and fuel an av- 
1880 ——————EIE erage distance of 111 miles 
= ton, at a charge of 
“ 2,052, 549,085. 
366s 783 ‘he average service for 
- os each man, woman, and child 
368s 738 of the population has been in 
re moving 7 \ tons of food, fuel, 
1883.. gro and other necessaries of life 
111 miles, at a charge of 
1884 830 “ $9.35 to each person per 
year, or a fraction over 2% 
1885 680 “ ———— cents a day. 





The New York Central and Hudson River Railroad may be 
taken as a good example of an important line of railway under 
most efficient management, and as a standard of what all other 
lines may accom lish when the magnitude of their traffic will per- 
mit them to make as great a reduction in rates. The average 
charge per ton per mile on this line from 1865 to 1868, four years, 
was 3.0097 Cents per ton per mile. From 1882 to 1885, four 
years, the charge was 0.7895. Difference, 2.2202 cents. If we 
may assume that the people of the United States have begn saved 
two and one-fifth cents per ton per mile on the whole railway 
traffic of the last four years, either by the construction of — « 
where none before existed or by such a reduction in the charge for 
their service, the amount or money's worth saved in four years 
has been $3,8098,373,159, which sum would probably oon the 
cash cost of all the railways built in the United States since 186s, 
to which sum might probably be added the entire payment upon 
the national debt since 1865 


try, we reach a substantially even proportion 
of habitable land, to wit, about 3,000,000 
square miles in each country. 

The population of Europe approximates 
334,000,000, 

When this article is published, the popula- 
tion of the United States will be substantially 
60,000,000. 

If we omit Russia wholly from the compu- 
tation, the area of the remainder of Europe 
covers 1,500,000 square miles, of which the 
population is about 240,000,000. 
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IV. 

GRAIN CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Maize or Inpian Corn, Wueat, Rye, Bariey, Oats, anp 
BuCKWHEAT, FroM THE Reports or THE Unitep STATES 
DeraARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


1865... .1,127,499,187 


1866 I, 343,027,868 
1867 1, 329,729,400 
1863 1,450,769,000 
1869....1,491,412,100 
1870 1,029,027,000 
1871 1,528,776,100 
1872 1,664,331,600 
1873 1,538,892, 891 
1874 1,455, 180,200 
1875 2,032,2 35,300 
1876 1,962,821,600 


1877... .2,178,934,646 
1878... .2,302,254,950 
1879. . . . 2,434,884, 54% 
1880 . 2,448,079,181 
1881 2,066,029,570 
1882 2,699,394,496 
1883... .2,623,319,089 
1884....2,982,246,000 
1885... . 3,08 4,063,984 





The close coincidence between the increase in the miles of rail- 
way constructed and the bushels of grain produced will be 
observed. 

It may be held that by the construction of the railways in 
advance of the population a great rise in the value of fertile land 
in the East has been retarded and the increased product of the 
Western farmer has been rendered possible; while under the land- 
grant system, land which might otherwise have been sold in large 
parcels hes been broken up into small farms by the reservation of 
alternate sections. Under this influence, a superabundant supply 
of food has been produced by a less proportion of the population 
occupied in agriculture in 1885 than in 186s. 


The population of the United States is now 
a fraction under twenty to the square mile ; 
while that of Europe, aside from Russia, is 
about 160, But there are many portions of 
the eastern section of the country which are 
as densely populated as any of the European 
States, with the single exception of Belgium. 

The low cost of the railway service in the 
United States makes the distance between 
the farm and the factory of very little conse- 
quence so long as there are no artificial ob- 
structions to commerce. The whole country 
is one great neighborhood in which each man 
serves the other ; and in this is its true strength. 
The wages for one day’s work of an average 
mechanic in the far East will pay for moving 
a year’s subsistence of bread and meat a thou- 
sand miles or more from the distant West. 

On the other hand, Europe is filled with 
obstructions to commerce which are far more 
difficult to surmount than that of distance. 

In other conditions aside from land there 
is a considerable similarity between this coun- 
try and Europe. Until a very recent period 
more than one-half the territory of Europe was 
still kept back in its progress by the serfdom 
of the peasantry of Russia; while nearly one- 
half the territory of the United States which 
had been occupied before the opening of the 


V. 
PRODUCT OF GRAIN PER CAPITA, 


Anpv Ratio or THE IncrEAseE oF GRAIN TO THE INCREASE 
or PopPpuLaTion. 


Bushels, Ratio to 
Date. per head, opulation. 
1865 32.50 see E.0O 
1866 37-80 +016 
1867 36.73 1.13 
1868 39-30. 1.2% 
1869 39-44 1.25 
1870 42.24 1.30 
1871 «+++ 38.64 1.19 
1872 41.00 1.26 
1873 36.90 , 1.13 
1874 34.00 1.05 
1875 46.19 1.42 
1876 43-50. 1.34 
1877 47.00 1.44 


1878. 48.37. - 5.49 
1879 50.20 3.54 
1880 48.80 ..1.50 
1881 +++ +40.00 1.23 
1882 51.12.. 0+ 8.87 
1883 48.40 1.49 
1884 we eee 
— eee eer e 





The increase in the per capita product of grain does not show 
as conspicuously on the chart as the absolute increase, but it gives 
even greater evidence of progress in common welfare. A less 
proportion of the population is now occupied in agriculture, and 
especially in the production of grain, than was required at the 
beginning of this period, while the substitution of machinery for 
the arduous hand work of a former day has greatly relieved the 
severity of the toil, and rendered the harvest much more certain. 


civil war was kept back in its material prog- 
ress by slavery. 

Again, there is as great a difference in the 
relative conditions of soil and climate, and in 
the physical conformation of the land —as 
great a difference between the mountains and 
the plains of the United States, as there is in 
Europe. 

The relative differences in the conditions 
of the people of the several states of either 
continent must therefore be sought in some 
other cause than in the physical geography or 
the climatology of the two continents. 

Reference may perhaps be made to the dif- 
ferences in language and in creed in Europe. 
But it must be remembered that the settlers 
who have occupied the United States formerly 
differed as much as the people of Europe in 
these matters ; yet the common school of this 
country has proved, or is proving, to be the 
solvent of race, creed, language, color, and 
condition, and is rapidly merging the whole 
population, so far as the conditions of mate- 
rial welfare are concerned, into one single 

. 
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VI. 
HAY CROP OF THE UNITED STATES. 
From THe Sratistics or THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Tons. 
$865...c000% 23,538,740 
1866........ 21,778,627 
1867...... 26,277,000 
1868 . .26,141,900 
1869........26,420,000 
1870. ......- 24,525,000 
1871 . «22,239,400 
1872 . -23,812,800 
1873 - 25,085, 100 
1874 « «24,133,900 
1875........27,873,600 
Sig. cc ccccs 30,867,100 
SBF. ccccces 31,629, 300 
1878 39,608, 296 
1879 35,493,000 
1880. . + «31,925,233 
1881. -35+135,064 
1882.... ...38,138,049 
1883..... 46,864,009 
1884 48,470,460 





The hay crop at the farm is worth much more than the cotton 
crop at the factory. 


Food costs the average family three to four times as much as 


clothing. The combined value of the poultry and eggs only which 
are annually consumed is computed at $200,000,000. is is 
more than the value of the product of pig-iron, silver bullion, and 
the wool-clip combined. 


and substantial body politic, as firmly bound 
together as if allthe people had been strictly 
homogeneous. 

It is not, however, the purpose, nor would 
it be within the ability of the writer, to at- 
tempt any general treatment of the profound 
differences which have brought the greater 
part of continental Europe either to actual 
or prospective national bankruptcy, and in 
some places to such abject conditions of 
want as may perhaps account for the con- 
ditions of socialism, communism, nihilism, 
and anarchy. These phases of resistance to 
social order as now established may per- 
haps be deemed only the reflex or comple- 
ment of despotism or of dynastic privileges, 
and of misapplied and misdirected national 
greed as yet unenlightened as to what is the 
true source of the wealth of nations. 

The business man who attempts to compre- 
hend the causes and effects of existing condi- 
tions may well leave the philosophy of the sub- 
ject to the student and to the statesman; but 
perhaps such a one can apply common busi- 
ness methods of account to the conditions of 
the present, and by sorting assets and liabilities 
and striking a trial balance of the accounts of 
the several civilized states of the world, he 
may perhaps throw a little light upon problems 
which students and statesmen alike now seem 
to be incapable of solving. 
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VIt. 
PRODUCT OF PIG-IRON IN THE UNITED STATES. 


CompiLep From THe Recorps or THe Iron AND STEEL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Estimate of 1886, given by the courtesy of the Secretary, 


Mr. James M. Swank. 
Tons of 2000 lbs 
1865.. 931,582 
1,359,343 
1,461,626 


1866 
1867 
1868. . 1,603,000 
1869. . 1,916,641 
1870. . 1,865,000 
1871. . 1,911,608 
2,854,558 


2,868,278 


1872. 
1873 
1874. . 2,689,413 
1875. . 2,266,581 
1876. . 2,093,236 
1877. . 2,314,585 
1878. . 2,577,361 
- 3,070,875 
41295414 


4,641,564 


1879. 
1880 
1881 
1882. .5,178,122 
1883. .5,146,972 
- 4,589,613 
4,529,869 


5,600,000 


1884. 
1885. 
1886 





estimated. 


The production of iron is a necessity. It is a very arduous and 
somewhat undesirable occupation; but the number of men and 
boys required to mine the ore and limestone, to mine the coal used 
in blast-furnaces, and to convert these materials into pig-iron at 
the present time does not exceed 125,000, on the basis of the total 
number thus occupied in the census year 

On the other hand, there is no surer indication of prosperity 
than an abundant supply and use of iron. 

The per capita consumption of iron is greater in the United 
States than in any other country in the world 


There can be no question that the 3,000,000 
square miles of habitable land in Europe, taken 
as a whole, could sustain in peace and plenty 
a very much larger population than now exists 
thereon, if the relations of the people among 
themselves were the same as the relations of 
the people of the several States of this Union 
to each other. ‘The potential of subsistence in 
Europe has not yet been approached. 

Again, if there were no greater obstruction 
to mutual service between the people of Asia 
Minor and of North Africa, especially Egypt, 
than now exists or may soon exist between 
the United States and the Dominion of Can- 
ada, an absolute abundance of food, fibers, 
fuel, and materials for shelter, upon which 
material life and welfare depend, would be 
assured to as large a population in Europe 
as the absolute but visionary figures of our 
census bring into prospective view upon this 
continent a century hence. 

If such are the natural conditions, then 
the social and political differences must be 
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VIIL. 
COTTON CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Bales. 
1865-66 .. 2,228,987 


1866-67 .. 2,059,271 
1867-68 .. 2,493,898 
1868-69 .. 2,439,039 
1869-70 .. 3,154,946 
1870-71 4+352,3'7 
1871-72 2,974,35" 
1872-73 3193, 508 
1873-74 -- 4,170,388 
1874-75 .- 3,832,998 
1875-76 .. 4,669,288 
1876-77 .. 4,485,423 
1877-78 .. 4,811,000 
1878-79 .. 5,073.53" 
1879-80 .. 5,757,397 
1880-81 .. 6,589,329 
1881-82 .. 5,435,845 
1882-83 .. 6,992,234 
1883-84 .. 5,714,052 
1884-85 .. 5,669,021" 


1885-86 .. 6,550,215 








93,389,031 21 crops made by free labor. 
1841-1861, 


: : 8 : ade F 
Lediesive 2 441,906 21 crops made by slave labor. 


34,947,125 excess by free labor. 
The average weight, per bale, has also steadily increased. 


The value of 35,000,000 bales of cotton produced by free labor 
in excess of the product of slave labor cannot have been less than 

2,000,000,000, or about the full valuation of all the slaves who 
were made free by the war. This gain is due not only to the free- 
dom given to the blacks, but to the emancipation of the white men 
of the South from the indignity of entoceed (ones. 


weighed in the trial balance of nations by 
their material results. We will set off democ- 
racy against dynasties in figures and by the 
facts of life. 

In the attempt to bring into comparison the 
absolute weakness of the states or nations of 
Europe whose chief strength is now assumed 
to be in their armies and navies, I have used 
tables showing the progress of the industries 
and arts upon which our own material wel- 
fare chiefly rests, dating from 1865 to 1885, 
inclusive. Several of these tables have been 
previously used in other publications, but they 
are now brought down to the latest dates 
and grouped together in such a way as to 
show their real significance. 

In Europe we find nineteen separate and 
partly or wholly independent nations or states, 
nearly all governed by dynasties, with the 


exception of Switzerland. Even in republican 
states like France, the dynastic method has 
not yet been displaced by local self-govern- 
ment in any true sense of that term, while in 
Great Britain, which in some respects is more 
democratic than the United States, or is rap- 
idly becoming so, a feudal system of land-ten- 
ure remains in force and the paternal form 
of government yet dominates internal affairs, 
although it has been almost wholly thrown 
off in respect to foreign commerce. This cen- 
tralized system appears to be now culminating 
in the final struggle of the English Parliament 
to relieve itself of duties which have become 
almost impossible, and to relegate to the peo- 
ple not only of Ireland, but of England, Scot- 
land, and Wales as well, the functions of home- 
rule, of self-government, and the charge of 
their own local affairs. 

Members of Parliament appear to have at 
length discovered that the lesser details of local 
affairs are entirely beyond the power even ofa 
representative but single and centralized Par- 
liament, although such Parliament may be 
nominally supreme. One can more readily com- 
prehend the present condition of Great Britain 
and Ireland by imagining the deadlock which 
would arise in this country if it were neces- 
sary toapply to Congress for an act toconstruct 
water or sewage works for the service of each 
town or city in Massachusetts or any other 
State, or to build a railroad in any part of the 
country. 

In the United States, on the other hand, we 
find thirty-eight interdependent States to which 
others may soon be added, in each of which 
local self-government in the strictest sense is 
absolutely assured by the support of the cen- 
tral sustaining power of the nation. We have 
neither the weakness of the centralized nation 
nor that of theseparate petty states; but under 
our system we have the united power of a body 
of English-speaking people outnumbering all 
the English-speaking people of Great Britain 
and her colonies combined. 

Inthe town meeting of New England, and of 
some of the Western States which were settled 
by her children, and in somewhat less degree 
in the county divisions of other States, we find 
an absolute democracy guarding its own local 
affairs with a jealousy of centralized power 
which is sometimes even too urgently ex- 
pressed. Each little community is, perhaps, 
more self-governing and self-sustaining under 
the protection, first of the State and next of 
the nation, than any which ever before existed 
in any civilized state, or in any period of time 
since the Norsemen clashed their shields in 
the meetings of the freemen, from whom so 
much of our liberty has been derived. 

What would have been our condition had 
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IX. 
PROGRESS IN WEALTH. 


Computations of wealth, such as are given in the census, are 
not of much value. Progress in wealth can, perhaps, be measured 
as accurately by the amount of insurance against loss by fire as by 
any other cundeed, 

The following table, compiled by Mr. C. C. Hine, editor of the 
Insurance Monitor, of New York, gives the amount of risks taken 
by all the fire insurance companies which are licensed to transact 
business in the State of New York. 

In the judgment of Mr. Hine, about ninety 
insurance taken in the United States is cove: 
which make an annual report of their whole business in the 
States to the Insurance Commissioner of this State. 

The effect of the war may be traced by the apparent reduction 
of risks during the period in which business intercourse with the 
Southern States was interrupted. 


r cent. of all the 
by the companies 
nited 


Year. Risks taken. Proportion. 
a 1,498, 569,125 
1860 1, 345,004,487 
1861. 1,258,972,728 
1862. 1,373»766,64% 
1863 1,612, 361,852 
1864 2,223,833,544 
1865 2, 564,112,505 
1866 - 2,945,381,297 
1867 » 3,165,666,666 
1868 + 3420,490,029 
1869 3+778,7%3,296 
s870....+. 41935,997,596 
1871 - 3:987,386,026 
sB72.....- 4,529,668, 173 
1873 5,783,777,818 
ee 5,889, 403,314 
1875 - 6,039)507,339 
1876....-- 5:914,565,904 
1877 . 6,008,976,46% 
1878 6,229, 312,193 
1879 6,673,099,069 
1880 - 7,384,511,455 
1881. - 71949, 581,516 
1882 - 8,534,253,737 
1883 95359,423,527 
1884 91736, 329,252 
1885 10,517,940,175 





the Potomac become the Rhine, dividing two 
nominally independent states or communities, 
or had the country beyond the Mississippi 
remained under the dominion of a foreign 
nation ? 

We may answer this question by referring to 
the facts. The nineteen independent states of 
Europe, whether empires, kingdoms, duke- 
doms, or republics, require a standing army of 
over four million men in the aggregate, to 
guard the frontiers and to maintain the so- 
called balance of power. About ten million 
more men are held in reserve who have already 
wasted the best and most productive part of 
their lives in preparing for, or in active war. 

The thirty-eight interdependent States of 
this country require a standing army of only 
25,000 men, serving mostly as a border police, 

Vor. XXXITI.—s7. 
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and also forming a nucleus around which 
freemen may gather at a day’s warning, to 
be formed into an army with which it would 
be useless for any foreign or domestic dis- 
turbers of the peace to attempt to cope. 

To what do we owe this immunity from 
force? Is it not mainly because we have a/most 
learned the open secret that in all commerce, 
whether between states or with other nations, 
each man serves the other, and that the gain of 
each is the gain of all? 

Was there any more potent influence by 
which the people were induced to surrender 
their carefully guarded separate existence 
under the confederate form of government 
which preceded the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, than the difficulties and dangers to the 
Union which occurred during the Revolution 
itself, and also in the short period from 1783 to 
1787, growing out of the separate attempts to 
control not only the trade with foreign coun- 
tries, but of the several States each with the 
other, by separate laws and regulations ? 

Were not the prime causes of the war of the 
Revolution itself and the separation of the 
colonies of America from Great Britain strictly 
commercial in their character? The resistance 
to the stamp tax was but the final pretext. The 
real grievances had existed for a long period, 
and they consisted in the attempt of England 
to prevent the manufacture of iron and steel 
in the colonies, and to repress textile manu- 
factures, which were rapidly becoming estab- 
lished. To this end repressive laws were 
passed, commerce between the several colo- 
nies was restricted or forbidden, and the navi- 
gation acts, passed at the instance of Crom- 
well in a vain attempt to destroy the free 
commerce of the Dutch, were revived in an 
equally futile attempt to restrict the growing 
commerce of the colonies, especially with the 
West Indies and the Spanish Main. John 
Hancock had himself been one of the great 
smugglers of his day. It remained for the 
Congress of the United States to do what 
Great Britain failed to accomplish. By means 
of the same navigation acts, modeled on those 
of Cromwell (known as the 12th of Charles 
II.), applied to our own people, we have sub- 
stantially succeeded in driving our own flag 
from the ocean. 

Whatever may now be the difference of 
opinion among men of affairs in this country 
in regard to the conditions by which foreign 
commerce shall be conducted, there is but one 
common judgment as to the vastly greater 
commerce which exists among ourselves. No 
one now questions that the stability of this 
nation and its exemption from the necessity 
of a large permanent armament have been 
more fully assured by the single provision of 
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xX. 
RECAPITULATION. 


The percentages of gain r ted by the preceding tables 
are given below. While all estimates of gain in wealth measured 
in terms of money are in some respects fallacious, yet perhaps the 
amount of insurance against loss by fire may serve as an approx- 
imate standard. It is computed by Mr. C. C. Hine, of the /asur- 
ance Monitor, that about ninety per cent. of all the fire insurance 
companies transacting business in the United States make returns 
to the Insurance Commissioner of the State of New York. From 
these returns he has compiled a table, from which the following 
figures are taken : 


Amount or Insurance Acainst Loss by Fire. 


1859. ; conse ees Sp, 498,569,125 
1865 ‘ 2, 564,112,505 
1885...... + « 10,517,940,175 


Revative Gains, 1865-1885. 


Per cent. 
Population .......... 69 
Bag Grep .......+...388 


Cotton crop ......... 194 
Grain crop . 256 
Railway mileage .280 
Insurance against fire 310 


Pig-iron cose cosniee 





The excess of grain, cotton, etc. which we cannot consume is 
exchanged for foreign imports, of which seventy-five to eighty per 
cent. consists of articles of food, or of crude or partly manufactured 
materials which are necessary in the processes of domestic industry. 


our organic law which forbids any interfer- 
ence with commerce between the several States, 
than by any other law or custom which exists 
among us. Had it not been for this absolute 
freedom of domestic trade, we might have re- 
peated the blunders of European states, and 
we might now be in almost as desperate a 
condition as many of them are in. 

It will be in no boastful spirit that some of 
the material results of a century of the con- 
stitutional history of this country will now be 
given and the balance struck with other states 
or nations. It is only since the passive war 
of slavery culminated in the active war by 
which it destroyed itself, that a citizen of the 
United States could face the English-speaking 
people of other lands without a blush of shame. 
It is only in the last twenty-one years, or 
since slavery finally surrendered at Richmond, 
that local self-government has had any exist- 
ence over the southern half of our country. 
The Southern States have gained in their defeat 
the very end for which they rebelled ; and they 
have now discovered for themselves that local 
self-government can only exist in any true sense 
where the equal rights of all men are respected, 
and when sustained by the power of a great 
nation. 

There has been not only such a revolution of 
institutions, but of ideas in the Southern States, 
that it would take a larger Northern army to 
re-impose the burden of slavery upon them 
than it did to remove it. The growing 
prosperity born of liberty is now so fully 
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assured that the very “ rebel brigadiers ” have 
become most loyal citizens and safe legislators; 
yet less than a generation has passed since all 
this was accomplished. All that we can there- 
fore claim ts that we have just begun to com- 
prehend the problem of common welfare, 
while we admit that we have yet much to 
learn. 

Short as has been the period since we first 
began to reap the harvest of true liberty, yet 
cannot the words 


DISARM OR STARVE 


be read between the lines or underneath the 
figures of the balance-sheet of nations which 
is now submitted ? ; 

When government by force of arms meets 
the competition of a free people governed by 
their own consent, in the great commerce of 
the world, what chance of success can there 
be on the part of states into the cost of whose 
product is charged the blood-tax of huge 
standing armies and of war-debts, or upon 
whom a war-tax presses which takes from a 
product that would barely suffice for a meager 
subsistence so much that many are already 
starving or only eking out a feeble life on 
pauper wages ? : 

I have endeavored to put into the form 
of what may be called a visible speech the 
results of the comparisons which I have made 
in regard to the relative weakness and strength 
of this and of other nations,* from the stand- 
point simply of a man of affairs engaged in 
the daily work of life. 

I have taken the year 1865 as the starting- 
point. It is sometimes held, and perhaps with 
truth, that in the very struggles which ensued 
between the dates 1861 and 186s, in the effort 
to eliminate from our organic law the elements 
of injustice and wrong by which it had been 
perverted, that the imagination of the people 
of both sections was first aroused and their 
knowledge of each other was greatly extended. 
A knowledge of the vast extent of the land 
and its resources also became common to all. 
Thus great enterprises became possible which 
might otherwise have been deferred for half 
a century or more. The great railroad con- 
structor, the manufacturer, and the merchant 
of to-day engage in affairs as an ordinary 
matter of business, which to their predecessors, 
or even to themselves in their early manhood, 
would have been deemed impossible of accom- 
plishment in a whole lifetime. Before the war, 
one line of railway to the Pacific was the 


* The substance of this article was first submitted 
in the form of an address to the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, at the meeting of 1886, 
held in Buffalo in August last. 
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XI. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


Compt_ep py Mr. C. C. Hine, Epirror or tue “Insurance 
; Monrror,” or New Yor«. 





There are now twenty-nine solvent and prosp: life i ¢ 
companies in the United States, of which nineteen were in existence 
in 1865. Between these two dates others have become insolvent. 

The data below show the progress of the existing companies by 
a comparison of their risks in force in each year. 


1865. 507,285,914 
1866 731,373,332 
1867 947,676,897 
1868. 1,217,729,344 
1869. 1,353,585,723 
1870 1,441,333,427 
1871 1,451,410,487 
1872. 1,542,015,515 
1873. 1,602, 394,973 
1874. 1,609,841,449 
1875. 1,603, 464,680 
1876 1,5731972,60§ 
1877 1,496, 596,847 
1878. ...1,429,506,323 
1879. 1,422,817,588 
1880 1,464,250,018 
1881. 1,539,846,58z 
1882 1,637,582,773 
1883 1, 763,730,085 
1884... ..1,870,745,52% 
1885... ..2,023,527,488 





vision of a half-cracked enthusiast ; to-day the 
opening of a fifth or sixth line would call only 
for a descriptive paragraph in a newspaper. 

In the table on page 423 the proportions 
of arable, pasture, and mountain or timber 
land of the United States is repeated from the 
last CENTURY as the preface to the subsequent 
tables. Much of the pasture land may yet be 
converted into most productive arable land 
by irrigation ; while the mountain and timber 
land is permeated by a great number of fertile 
valleys. 

Subsections I. to VI., inclusive, show the 
absolute use of land for our present grain, 
vegetable, and cotton crops, upon which we 
now produce grain enough for 80,000,000, 
and cotton enough for 250,000,000 people or 
more. 

Subsections VII., VIII., and IX., if they 
were cultivated by well-known methods of 
intensive farming, would suffice for a larger 
product of beef, wool, and mutton, and of 
milk, butter, and cheese, than is now enjoyed 
by the present population, even at a more 
wasteful and lavish mode of subsistence than 
is now practiced. 

In tables subsequent to the first I have 
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given the statistics of the increase of cotton, 
of the railway mileage, and of the products 
which lie at the foundation of all material wel- 
fare. 

The tables printed in connection with this 
article give conclusive testimony to the 
enormous growth in wealth of the United 
States since the end or even during the civil 
war. It is admitted, however, that growth in 
wealth may not be synonymous with growth 
in general welfare. Absolute proof of the lat- 
ter, statistical especially, is a matter of great 
difficulty to the economist and the statistician, 
For the present I can only refer to the fol- 
lowing table No. XIII, in which the increase 
of deposits in the savings banks of Massachu- 
setts is given, and also the increase in the 
purchasing power of a dollar, as shown in 
table XII. This subject will be treated more 
at length in a future article. 

In the judgment of the Commissioner of 
Savings Banks, and of many others who are 
competent to form an opinion, at least three- 
fourths of the present deposits in these banks 
belong to those who are strictly of the work- 
ing classes, in the limited sense in which 
those whose daily work is necessary to their 
daily bread make use of that term. This sys- 
tem of savings banks, managed by unpaid 
trustees without expectation of personal 
profit to any stockholder or individual, or to 
any one except the depositors and the rela- 
tively small executive force required, is prac- 
tically limited to New England and the 
Middle States. The total sum on deposit in 
all those States is now computed at ‘tr. 100,- 
000,000, at an average of $356 to each deposi- 
tor. 

If the system were extended throughout 
the country, and the deposit per capita of the 
people of the United States were equal to 
that of Massachusetts, the total sum would 
amount to somewhat over $8,400,000,000. 

Another fact may be cited which "fairly 
sustains the general statement that those Wha, 
do the actual work of production are now 
securing to their own use a larger share tuam 
ever before of the joint product of labor and 
capital. 

The earning power of $100 in gold coin 
invested in United States bonds of the best 
class was, at the highest point of paper-money 
inflation in 1864, 16,5,; per cent. per year. 
At the present time the e: arning power of $100 
in gold coin invested in 4% per cent. United 
States bonds is only 24% per cent. per year, 

While the power of capital to secure income 
merely as capital has thus been diminished, the 
wages of by far the larger part of all the me- 
chanics, operatives, domestic servants, and the 
like, are now as high or higher in gold coin 
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XIL. 


Waces, per Day, or Carpenters, Painters, MACHINISTS, 
BLACKSMITHS, CABINET-MAKERS, AND OTHERS IN SIMILAR 
OccuPATIONS. 

Comparisons of wages at different dates and in different places 
are apt to be fallacious, because of the difference in conditions; 
t lore, certain specific leading establishments have been taken 
as a standard, where the work has been continuous. The statistics 
were obtained by the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 
part from the books of the employers and in part from the accounts 
of workmen. 


Table I.— Workmen of average capacity, per day. 
1860. ..Gold .. $1.68 
s065.......Paper...... 29.983 
1870 ccs ™ lfsscse SE 
1872. we ++ 2.975 
1878 - -. 45.74 
2882.......Gold....... 29.28 
s08s....-.. “ +. 2.04 





Table 11.— Workmen of superior skill, per day. 
1860... ae $2.37 
1865 .»-Paper.....- 2.75 
1870.... mia 2.25 
SEIBiccccce @ sccceree Sop 
SBaB. 0.00008 © secceces  GeOk 
ere Bb. <ivccsee QOD 
1885. i © sas ++ 3-00 
Revative Purcuasinc Power or One Doitar or Lawrut 

Monsy at Dirrerent Dates, as Compiep psy Mr. 
Wa. M. Grosvenor sy THe TABULATION oF THE Prices 
or Two Hunprep Arrticies, Compxisinc Nearty Every 
Commopiry 1n Common Ussg, One Doitar or GoLp BEING 
TAKEN AS A STANDARD IN 1860, REPRESENTED BY A PuR- 


CHASING PowER OF 100. 


One dollar, lawful money, 





1860...... 100 

May 1, 1865 a + 

= 1870...+.+0++ 75-47 

aa 1872.... «+ 74-45 

* GBB... cce0ce 118. 76 

ea orrBts......... 102.97 
woo 

as in 1885 papiatcoes 123.63 

Average, year 1885..... 126.44 


Wages of mechanics in Massachusetts having been twenty-five 
per cent. more in 1885 than in 1860, while the purchasing power 
of money was twenty-six per cent. greater, the workman could 
either raise his standard of living, or on the same standard could 
save one-third of his wages. 


than they were in paper money at the highest 
point which wages or earnings reached in the 
paper-money inflation period of 1864 to 1867. 
See table XII. 

By the use of this extremely valuable table 
of the prices of 200 commodities, constitut- 
ing almost everything necessary to subsist- 





ence, compiled by Mr. Wm. M. Grosvenor, 
of New York, it appears that if the purchas- 
ing power of one dollar in gold coin, on 


May 1, 1860, be taken as the standard, or one’ 


hundred cents’ worth, the corresponding pur- 
chasing power of one dollar of lawful money 
on May 1, 186s, at a period of great paper 
inflation, was 56,°.*; cents’ worth of the same 
commodities. On May 1, 1872, in the year 
preceding the financial collapse of 1873, the 
purchasing power of a paper dollar was less 
than seventy-five cents’ worth. 

At the present time, and at present prices, 
the gold dollar will buy twenty-six per cent. 
more than in 1860, That is to say, wages are 
now as high or higher than they were from 
1865 to 1872 in paper, and much higher than 
they were in 1860 in gold: they are now paid 
in gold coin or its equivalent. This gold coin 
will buy the commodities which are necessary 
to subsistence, in the ratio of 126 units now 
relatively to 75 units in 1872, and to 57% 
units in 1865, or to 100 units in 1860. Wages 
have increased absolutely and relatively, while 
profits have decreased relatively in much 
greater proportion. 

It is made apparent that the increased abun- 
dance derived from our fields, forests, factories, 
and mines must have been mostly consumed 
by those who performed the actual work, or 
who belonged to the working classes in the 
sense in which those who work for wages 
choose to construe that term, because they 
constitute so large a proportion —substantially 
about ninety per cent.—of the whole number 
of persons by whom such products are con- 
sumed, 

The greatest increased production has been 
in substances which are mainly used by the 
masses of the people. Articles of food neces- 
sary to life have increased more than the 
luxuries consumed by the rich. Hence no 
other evidence is needed to prove that the 
working men and women, in the strictest 
meaning of those words, are, decade by 
decade, securing to their own use and enjoy- 
ment an increasing share of a steadily increas- 
ing product. 

The labor question, as it is called, therefore 
consists in determining the conditions of the 
distribution of that greater proportion which 
is consumed by those who do the physical 
work of production. Invention creates oppor- 
tunity for skill, and hence skilled workmen 
who do not bind themselves to work at the 
same rates of wages as those who are less 
skillful or less industrious, are steadily rising, 
so that there may now be greater disparity 
between the conditions of skilled and common 
laborers than ever before. 

While the great products of the United States 
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XIIL. 
DEPOSITS IN THE SAVINGS BANKS OF 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


1865. . 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868 
1869 
1870 


59,936,482 
67,732,264 
80,431,583 
94,838,336 
112,119,016 
13517451997 
1871. . 163,704,077 
1872. . 184,797,313 
1873. 
1874. 


- 202,195,343 
- 217,452,120 

237,848,963 
- 243,342,042 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


244,596,614 
. 209,860,631 
206, 378,709 
218,047,922 
230,444,479 


1882. .241, 311, 362 


1883. . 252,607,593 

1884. . 262,720,146 

1885. 274,995,412 
Population, 1865 1,267,329 
Number of deposit accounts 291,488 
Average deposit each account $205.62 
Average deposit per head of population . $47.29 
Population, 1885. 1,941,465 
Number of deposit accounts 48,787 
Average deposit each account 323.99 
Average deposit per head of population p141 04 


If the savings bank deposit of the cent pages of the United 
Massachusetts, the sum 


States were now equal per capita to that o 
of such deposits would be over $8, 400,000,000 


have thus increased, in the same period the 
burden of the public debt of the nation has 
been steadily reduced. The books of the 
Treasury never showed the maximum debt ; 
but in his last report as Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Honorable Hugh McCulloch 
added the debt which was due August rst, 1865, 
but which had not been audited and entered, 
to the debt then recorded, showing that the 
maximum debt was but a fraction under 
$3,000,000,000. 

Our ability to reéstablish the specie standard 
of value has rested mainly upon our power to 
producea great excess of food, cotton, oil, and 
other commodities, which we have been able to 
export in exchange for our foreign purchases, 
while retaining our production of gold and 
adding thereto in the full measure necessary 
for our purpose. 

A review of the traffic of the last five years 
will show the relative importance of ourforeign 
commerce. 

In the five fiscal years ending June 30, 1881 
to 1885, inclusive, the exports of domestic 
products, consisting in much the greater pro- 
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portion of the products of agriculture, have 
been valued at the port of export at $3,873,- 
057,515, an average of $774,611,503 each 
year. 

At the average of $200 worth of prod- 
uct per capita of the population, or at $600 
worth of product to each person occupied 
in gainful work, mental, mechanical, manu- 
facturing, or distributive, this export repre- 
sents the result of the work of 1,291,019 
farmers, mechanics, factory operatives, rail- 
way employees, merchants, and others, in 
each year. So large a part of these exports, 
however, consisted of cotton and other farm 
products, that the average of $600 prod- 
uct per man is too high; $500 per hand 
would be a large estimate, at which rate 
our average export for five years would 
represent the product of 1,549,223 persons, 
and even that estimate is probably too 
small. Except for this foreign demand for 
the excess of our food, of our cotton, of our 
oil, of our dairy products, and the like, they 
might have rotted upon the field or re- 
mained unused because they were the 
excess over our own lavish and wasteful 
consumption. 

In exchange for these products of our 
own fields, mines, and factories, we have 
imported $3,314,818,061 worth of the nec- 
essaries, comforts, and luxuries of life; 
the balance of the traffic, including the 
profits of our export trade, having come 
back to us almost wholly in gold coin or 
bullion. 

Possessing as we do an almost paramount 
control of the most available supply of food 
and cotton which Europe must have or starve, 
we hold a demand check upon every bank in 
Europe for the coin or bullion on which we 
maintain the specie standard of value, which is 
so essential to prosperity. 

The commodities imported in the five fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1881 to 188s, inclusive, 
have been classified in the National Bureau 
of Statistics as follows : 


A. Articles of food and live animals $1,079,869,829.00 

B. Articles in a crude condition 
which enter into the processes 
of domestic industry 

C. Articles wholly or partially manu 
factured, for use as materials in 
manufacturing and mechanic 
arts.. TT 


720,826,681.00 


390,102,678.00 





2,190,799,188.00 
D. Articles manufactured, ready for 
consumption ; 
E. Articles of voluntary use, luxu- 
ries, etc. . . 


718,300,081.00 


495,718,792.00 


1,124,018,873,¢ 0 


Total $3,314,818,061.00 
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$1,024,385, 175-00 


Free of duty He 
. 2,290,432,880.00 


Subject to duty 


Duties paid thereon. . 986,002,925.00 
Export per capita was $17.52 
Imports“ “ EE Be : aaa 15.04 


Except for this export our excess of grain 
and cotton could have little or no present use, 
and therefore no value; what we import we 
could not pay for except with grain, cotton, 
oil, etc. The whole value of our imports, 
therefore, becomes the secondary product of 
our own labor, and the sum of such imports is 
so much added to the fund from which wages, 
profits, and taxes are alike derived. 

In the use of the imports which enter into 
the processes of our domestic industry and are 
thereby converted into domestic manufactures, 
another great body of industrious working men 
and women have been occupied. 

Although the domestic commerce of this 
and of every other civilized nation is vastly 
greater in volume and value than its foreign 
commerce, yet the latter serves as a balance- 
wheel to the whole. The interdependence of 
nations thus asserts itself; the wider the 
commerce or mutual service, the greater the 
result of the labor applied, the lower the pro- 
portionate cost, and the higher the rates both 
of profits and wages, which are alike derived 
from the final sale of all products, whether the 
money distributed comes from the sale of the 
primary products of strictly domestic industry 
or from the secondary products imported in 
exchange for the excess of the first. 

Thus far it has been easy to prove the 
enormous growth of the productive power and 
of wealth in this country. We have gained in 
“ number of people, in supplies and resources, 
in the necessaries and conveniences of life” ; 
have we made equal progress “in good laws, 
good public officers, in virtuous citizens, in 
strength and concord, in wisdom, in justice, in 
wise counsels, and manly force”? Ifwehave 
not, then 

“ Of what avail the plough and sail, 
Or land or life, if Roolien fail? ”’ 

May not this vast gain in the conditions of 
material welfare in the United States be 
mainly attributed to the following elements in 
our national life ? 

First. The free purchase and sale of land, 
and the stability which ensues from the fact 
that so large and constantly increasing pro- 
portion of the people actually possess land. 

Second. Absolute freedom of exchange 
among the several States. 

Third. The system of common schools which 
is now extending throughout the land. 


Fourth, The protection which the posses- 
sion of the right to vote gives to the hum- 
blest citizen. 

Fifth. Local self-government in the strictest 
sense, in the management of local affairs. 

Sixth. General laws in most of the States 
enabling cities and towns to provide water and 
sewage without special acts of legislation, and 
also enabling corporations to be formed forthe 
construction of railways, so that no monopoly 
of the mechanism of exchange can exist. 

Seventh, ‘The habit of combination and or- 
ganization engendered by long practice, to the 
end that if any thousand persons, with perhaps 
the present exception of the lately enfranchised 
blacks, were suddenly removed to some far 
distant place, away from their fellow-men, the 
men of adult age would immediately organize 
an open meeting, choose a moderator, super- 
visor, or mayor, elect a board of selectmen, of 
assessors of taxes, and a school committee, 
appoint one or two constables, and then, 
adopting the principle of the English common 
law, would at once undertake their customary 
gainful occupations. 

These factors in the life of a free people are 
not named in the order of their relative im- 
portance, but are given in a list, each relative 
to the other, and, as a whole, composing the 
main elements of our social organism. 

There may be a fallacy in the old democratic 
dogma that “the government is best which 
governs least,” but there is no fallacy when it 
is put in another form: That country will 
prosper most which requires least from its 
government, and in which the people, after 
having chosen their officers, straightway pro- 
ceed to govern themselves according to their 
common habit. 

In the conclusion of this branch of thestudy 
of the facts and figures of this country, may it 
not be held that the alternate periods of ac- 
tivity and depression which have affected the 
industries of this country since the end of the 
civil war, have been mere fluctuations or ebbs 
and flows in the great rising tide of progress, 
ending in an adjustment to ever new and better 
material conditions of life? Is it not true that 
while the rich may have become relatively no 
poorer, the poor have been steadily growing 
richer, not so much in the accumulation of 
personal wealth as in the power of command- 
ing the service of capital in ever-increasing 
measure at a less proportionate charge? Can 
it be denied that labor as distinguished from 
capital has been and is securing to its own use 
an increasing share of an increasing product, 
or its equivalent in money ? 


Edward Atkinson. 
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THE PRICE OF LIBERTY 


Tue Pusiuc Desr or tHe Unirep Srares 
The cost, measured in money, 
of removing the compromise 
Per Cap. Reduction debt per capita. with slavery from the Constitu 
tion of the United States, was as 





. 9,96 
1860..July 1.. 59,964,402 1.91 i iain : 


s06c.. “ ... Op,7a8,660 0.96 The national revenue collected | 
from April 1, 1861, to June 30, 
1868 — four years of war and three 
of reconstruction under military 


rule — was: | 


1862.. “ ... §05,312,752 15.45 


1863.. “‘ ...%,%%%,350,737 33-31 
From taxation and 

miscellaneous re- 

ceipts . . »$2,213,349,486 
From loans which 

had not beenpaid 


1864.. “ ...1%,709,452,277 50.2% 


1865.. “ ...2,674,815,856 76.98 


oe Am 1..2,997,386,203 84.00 
es Sone .™ June 30, 1868 2, 485,000,000 
1866. .July 1...2,636,036,163 74.32 Total $4,608, 140,486 
1867.. “ ...2,508,1§1,211 69.26 The peace expend- 
iture would not 
1868.. “ ...2,480,853,413 67.10 have been over 698, 349,486 
vd Cost of the war. .$4,000,000,000 
sty. + + +81439,778,873 64.43 To the computed cost of the 
war — $4,000,000,000 — must be 
3870.. “ ...9,331,169,956 60 
" 2,331, 169,95 “6 added by estimate the war ex- 


penditures of the Northern States 
and the value of the time, mate- 
rials, and destruction of property 
in the Southern States, together 


w87zt.. “ ...2,246,994,068 56.81 


1872.. “‘ ...2,149,780,530 §2.96 


1873.. “ ...2,105,462,060 0.52 probably amounting to a sum j 
equal to that spent by the Na- | 
1874.. “  ...2,104,349,153 49-17 tional Government 
The price of Liberty in money i, 
1875.. “ 2,090,041,170 47.56 has therefore been $8,000,000,000, ! 
This comes to $1,135,000,000 j 
1876.. “ ...2,060,925,340 45.66 per year for a little over seven | 
years. The productive capacity 4 

1877.. “ ..%,0%9,275,431 43-56 of an average man is now about 
$600 worth per year. If it was | 

1878.. “ ...1,999,382,280 42.01 then $500 worth, this sum repre- 


8 ts ‘ sents the work of 2,270,000 men 
ati +++11996414,905 40.86 for seven years; at $400 each, 
2,837,500 men 


1880.. “ 1,919, 326 8 : : 
919,329,747 38.27 The average population during 


1881.. “ ...1,829,650,154 35.36 this period was 35,000,000. If we 


assume one in five an adult man 


capable of bearing arms, there 


1882.. “ ...1,675,023,474 31.72 : 
were 7,000,000, of whom one-third 
1883.. “ . .1,538,781,825 28.42 paid the price of liberty in work 
for seven years, or in life. 
3884.. “ ...1,438,542,995 25.90 In an address given in Georgia 
a few years since, the writer ven- 
1885.. “* 1,3751352443 24-09 tured to predict that a time 
would ye when the children 
1886..Oct. 1...1,367,549,567 23.00 of Confederate soldiers would erect 
a monument to John Brown in 
Be os +++ 1,274,728,153 21.60 commemoration of the liberty 
which he brought to the white 
men as well as to the black men 


of the South. Has it not come? 


* Debt audited and entered on the 31st of August, t According to the old form, corresponding to the form in use 
my being the highest record ..» $2,756,431,571 1865-85 inclusive, which does not include the bonds advanced to 
Added for debt due but not then audited....... 240,954,632 the Pacific Railroad Company to be paid by them. The first 


— statement for October rst, 1886, includes these bonds and excludes 


Total... oe ee een eae ‘ $2,997,386,203 the value of subsidiary silver coin from assets. 
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By the author of “The Brief Embarrassment of Mr. Iverson Blount,” “The Hotel Experience 


of Mr, Pink 


“ When people begin on the adaptin’ of other people’s 
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excellent ladies in our 
neighborhood. Long be- 
fore its first utterance and 
the events which I pur- 
#@ pose now to relate, Mr. 
Lazarus Wimpy, after a 
courtship languidly extended through many 
years, married the woman whom gradually 
he had come to believe about as well fitted 
to promote his domestic well-being as any 
that he might reasonably hope to obtain. 
The fruits of this marriage, coming at equal 
intervals of two years, three weeks, and six 
days (an interesting freak of periodicity, Mr. 
Wimpy always thought), were, first, Faithy, a 
daughter, then Lawson, a son, lastly, Creecy, 
a daughter. Their dwelling, six miles west of 
the village, half a mile north from the public 
road, having, besides the usual two shed rooms 
in the rear, a smail one at one end of the 
front piazza, stood upon a knoll, near the cen- 
ter of the plantation of some four hundred 
acres of good, though rather rolling, land. 
Near, on one side, were the kitchen, smoke- 
house, dairy, and two cabins, quite enough 
for their small squad of negroes. On the other, 
outside of the yard, were the horse and 
cattle lots. In the rear was the garden, and 
in front, at the foot of the knoll, was the spring 
that ever since the settlement thereby had been 
the talk of the neighborhood and the pride, 
though not boastful, of the family. There was 
hardly a homestead in that region that had 
not a spring of some sort near by, though the 
larger planters generally had wells dug in 
their yards for the sake of more convenience 
and sometimes greater coolness. But one at- 
tempt had ever been made to supplement the 
water supply on the Wimpy place. Miss 
Faithy used to tell of thatin words that showed 
becoming compassion for the needy expert 
who proposed it. 

“They come a man ‘long here one day, 
with a bundle o’ green switches under his arm, 
prewidin’ that with ary one o’ them he could 
tell where to git water the quickest and moest. 
I didn’t laugh right out in the man’s face, 
because my parrents never raised me to sech 
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childern, they is never any tellin’ where it’ll all end.” 


as that; but I told him, polite as I could, to 
foller me if he choosed a few steps. When 
he had laid eyes on our spring, an’ when he 
have drunk a gourd I give him with my own 
hands, the man looked, he did, like he were 
"shamed of hisself, an’ I were that sorry fer him, 
I made him set down on the bench under the 
big sweet-gum, an’ I went an’ fetched some 
light-bread an’ butter, an’ honey, to go long 
of the jug o’ milk were already there. He 
’peared like he feel some better then; for he 
were a person of good, healthy appetites, an’ 
the nex’ I heerd of him, he were stretchin’ his 
switches on the Alfords’ preemerses, an’ no 
wonder; because they has nigh on to a hun- 
dred in fambly besides of stock, an’ their 
spring have to be cleaned out every ’casional 
in the bargain. But as fer me, a body ought 
to try to not to be proud, an’ that of the 
blessen’s of Providence—yit I am not a per- 
son that I could invie them, no matter how 
many niggers, that has to drink well-water, 
for man an’ beast.” 

Do I not remember that spring with its 
bold bubblings from the pebbly bottom, im- 
patient of the great rock curb that delayed 
them to supply that economical family, be- 
fore hastening to the creek a mile away, and 
the white oaks above, and the willows and 
sweet-gum below, under the last of which Mr. 
Lawson used to sit and watch the bees com- 
ing to drink, and, whenever I and other chil- 
dren would be there reveling in the glorious 
refections extended to Miss Faithy, tell us 
tales of his huntings in the forests all around. 

When I first knew the neighborhood the par- 
ents had been long dead. The youngest child, 
lately widowed by the death of her husband, 
who, during the ten or a dozen years of mar- 
ried life, had spent the little property she had 
inherited, had come back to her native home- 
stead. Her sister and brother had never mar- 
ried, and now were never so much as dream- 
ing of such a thing. It was a harmonious 
family ; that is, in the main. ‘The younger sister 
after her return, on occasions at first frequent, 
and then at intervals of irregular duration, 
showed signs that she considered that she 
should be regarded as the head of the family, 
basing this claim upon the wisdom presumed 
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“mis WIMPY, COME TO AST MIGHT | COTE MISS MILLY, SIR.” 


to have come from marriage experience, a 
gift not possessed by the others, and which, 
at their ages, regarded by herself so very far 
advanced beyond her own, it was not to be ex- 
pected that they ever would attain. But Miss 
Faithy, with more or less decision of mood 
and manner, ignored this claim and held to 
the position to which she believed that by 
her age, if nothing else, she was entitled. She 
had inherited (from some remote ancestor, as 
seemed likely) energy to a good, not to say 
high, degree, and, as a general thing, she was 
able to express herself even with some ani- 
mation, when believed proper, on whatsoever 
subject she felt herself competent to discuss. 
Contrariwise, her brother was mild and taci 
turn, though not gloomy, nor, strictly speak- 
ing, indolent. If he had been as active a 
person as his elder sister, it is possible that 
this estate, yet held jointly, would have been 
larger. But they both felt that the accretions 
had been enough for their needs; so the sister 
never complained, nor felt like complaining 
at her brother’s habitual pitch of the crop and 
other outdoor work at a figure that would 
VoL. XXXIII.—58. 


not hinder his indulgence in the pastimes of 
which, one especially, he had been fond from 
his youth. The lead in the household he had 
willingly yielded, since the death of their par- 
ents, to his elder sister. ‘This submission, in- 
stead of diminishing her affection and respect 
for him, enhanced them; for the taciturn, yield- 
ing man will more often be appreciated at 
his just value than the loud and domineer- 
ing. Habitually Miss Faithy consulted him in 
matters about which she was doubtful and she 
sometimes said : 

“ Lawson may be a say-nothin’ kind of per- 
son; but you git into de-ficulties in your 
mind, an’ they is monst’ous few men their 
jedgiments / ruther have. When you git down 
to the bottom o’ Lawson, he’s deep.” 

The ladies, especially Miss Faithy, were 
tall, somewhat gaunt, but not uncomely, full 
of health, first-rate housekeepers (especially 
the elder), hospitable, economical, given (not- 
ably the younger) to visiting among the neigh- 
bors, and always glad, even to acknowledged 
gratitude, when visited by them. The gen- 
tleman was of middle height, inclining of late 
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years slightly towards stoutness, slow and low 
of speech, yet, if you gave him time, able to 
interest more than you would have expected. 
If he had been pressed to admit what he had 
most special fondness for, his answer must 





MR, SOLOMON PRINGLE, 


have been bee-hunting. In this sport he was 
as successful as fond. The number of bee- 
trees that he had found and reduced not even 
himself could have told, Whenever in his 
presence a bee rose from drinking at the 
Wimpy spring-branch, as soon as with wings 
outspread he set forth on his line, Mr. Wimpy 
would know if he were domestic or savage. 
If the latter, marking with his eye the insect’s 
departure and latitude with a precision that 
no compass and quadrant could surpass, he 
would set out at his leisure, and afterwards 
tree him as infallibly as if he were already 
working in the Wimpy garden. 

A peaceful, harmless life was that led in 
that household. What interruptions were 
made by the younger sister’s ambitions were 
never important, and they diminished with the 
lapse of time. Not often was allusion made 
by the head of the family to her departed 
brother-in-law, butsometimes to Mrs. Keenum, 


her closest neighbor, she would talk about 
thus: 

“ People ought to try to be thankful, Bet- 
sy, that it were a blessin’ the po’ creetur leff 
no offsprings; an’ if it wasn’/ a sin, a body 
might not feel like cryin’ “oe much when he 
went; which Doctor Lewis told me in the 
strictest confidence, that nigh as he could 
come to his diseases, he thes give out from 
bein’ of no ’count. An’, which in cose it is 
not the jooty of a person to talk too much 
about them that’s dead an’ goned, but what 
beat me is Creecy a-tryin’ to fling up some- 
times to me an’ Lawson of her onct a-bein’ 
of a married person an’ me not, to give her 
the k’yarrin’ of the smoke-house an’ pantry 
keys, like ef the livin’ of thirteen year with 
sech as Reddin Copelin have made a wis- 
dom out of her an’ a ejiot of me. Yit we was 
thankful, me an’ Lawson, when she could git 
back where she could git a plenty to eat ; an’ 
ef the child knowed her own mind, she were 
thankful as we was. But it’s cur’ous how the 
gittin’ of married of some women, makes no 
odds how triflin’ the men they took up with, 
special’ when they’re widders, how they can 
consate that they must be the heads of peo- 
ple that’s older than them, an’ norate an’ go 
on same as ef they be’n to a colleges some- 
wheres, nobody knows wheres. I suppose it’s 
a some consolation that ef they got nothin’ 
else to brag about, they’ve had expe’unce 0’ 
things which is worth more than them that 
hain’t been calc’latin’ on. Yit Creecy’s a 
affectionate sister, an’ in general she give up 
when she see that I can’t be conwinced; she 
learnt that much from Red Copelin that I 
can’t tend to my own business.” 

This was the only drop that was not sweet 
in the cup so abounding with peace and 
plenty. It was only a drop, and that not a 
bitter one. I remember that when I used to go 
there to carry or bring away some work (for 
Miss Faithy was a noted cutter and maker) I 
wondered that the whole family, instead of be- 
ing mainly gaunt, did not all look like rotund 
stall-feds, and that I constantly, if vaguely, 
expected somebody from somewhere to come 
and fatten on this exuberant fecundity. And 
sure enough they did. 

Even if I knew the precise ages of the mem- 
bers of this excellent family, there are reasons 
why I should not tell; not that the two old- 
est would have objected to the revelation, but 
that there are proprieties in cases of unmar- 
ried persons who have so remained for other 
reasons than that of extreme youth, through- 
out a somewhat extended period, that ought 
to be and, so far as I am concerned, will be 
respected. I pass on, therefore, at once to the 
Pringles. 
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Ir anybody ever did know a more shiftless 
set than the Pringles, he must have been a 
traveler. ‘They lived, such living as it was, in 
a log-cabin belonging to the Wimpys, situate 
near the junction of the public road with that 
leading from their place. Being nearer to 
these good people than anybody else, it was 
some relief to them when Mrs. Pringle died 
and Mr. Pringle was gotten away. ‘Their 
children, Jesse, ten, and Milly, six years old, 
could then be taken care of with less trouble 
and expense than the whole family had in- 
flicted heretofore. Miss Faithy, never laying 
claim to be an uncommonly charitable person, 
had fed and scolded, scolded and fed these 
imbeciles ever since they had been dropped 
there whence nobody, | believe, ever knew ; 
and when the children had been left mother 
less, she said to her brother: 

“ Lawson, it’s thes like they was two 
suckin’ calves, with a dead mammy an’ a-be 
longin’ to nobody; er ef so be, their owner 
won't acknowledge ’em. But it’s not goin’ to 
do for ’em to per’sh thes so; fer the good 
Lord never wants sech as that, when it can 
be holp. Ef the Alfords would take ’em, or 
ef — but no use of efin’ about it. They’re 
nigher to us than anybody else, an’ we’ve had 
‘em to feed tell now, anyhow, an’ I don’t 
know as we’ve missed or be’n much worst off 
fer doin’ of it. Me an’ you, it seem to me, 
will thes have to take ’em, a prewicdin’ that 
Sol Pringle will take hisself off, as my opinions 
is he’ll be ready an’ willin’ enough to do. You 
can, as it were, ruther adap’ that Jes, an’ me, 
po’ little Milly, or we can adap’ ’em both j’intly ; 
that is, of cose, tell they old enough an’ big 
enough to help theirselves. It won’t do to 
turn ‘em out thes so in the howlin’ wilderness. 
It'll be a trouble; but it seem like a jooty 
which a body can’t dodge, an’ maybe we 
won't go ‘ithout a award some time ¢7 an 
other ef we don’t try to dodge it.” 

Her brother, as she knew he would, after 
solemn deliberation, yielded to the proposal. 

Mr. Solomon Pringle, in spite of appear- 
ances, had always spoken of himself as a per- 
son of lofty aspirations, which, but for the in- 
cumbrance of wife and children, he believed 
could achieve eminent success. He gave a 
resigned assent to the Wimpy proposal, that 
included his own perpetual withdrawal from 
the neighborhood ; but he stipulated that he 
should not be hindered from sending to them 
such portions of his achievements elsewhere as 
his parental affection might urge. He shook 
hands all around, admonished his children 
to remember his precepts and continue to be 
good, accepted silently the money given by 
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Miss Faithy for his household goods, apprized 
at double their value, then cheerfully departed 
westward, 

These things occurred shortly after Mrs. 
Copelin, having nowhere else to go, had re- 
turned to the home of her youth. She did not 
heartily approve the advent of the orphans, 
and suggested the trouble, expense, and scar- 
city of room; but her sister answered decis 
ively that they would come. As for the ex- 
pense, they would be expected, when old 
enough, to work like the rest of the family; 
as for room, the boy could have a trundle-bed 
in Lawson's shed, and the girl sleep with her- 
self; and as for the trouble, whoever counted 
upon living without some trouble in this world 
must have read the Bible to not very much 
purpose ; and that as for herself, she believed 
that less trouble would be in taking than in 
turning backs against them that it did seem 
the good Lord had placed in the very path 





BEE-HUNTERS 


THE RETURN OF TH 


a body was treading. So they came, and if 
they did not improve, my, my! 

“It natily did do a body good, Betsy,” 
said Miss Faithy to Mrs. Keenum, some time 
afterward, “to see how the po’ little things 
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did eat an’ th’ive on it. People can see for 
theirselves the creases they come with in their 
jaws has goned cleaned away, an’ their stom- 
achs well as their jaws shows what a plenty 
of clean victuals, az’ washin’ reg’lar do for 
them that was a per’sh’'n’ an’ thes a@-ro//in’ in 
the dirt. An’, bless you, ’oman, I wer’n’t a- 
countin’ on the comp’ny they is; which Law- 
son is vot a talkin’ person, an’ Creecy let on 
mostly what she learnt bein’ a married person, 
that ain’t interestin’ to me as them children, 
that they’ll talk everlastin’, an’ special’ that 
Jes, which 4e’// rattle on tell the cows come 
home, ef you want him. But they’re biddable 
little creeters, an’ ’pear like goin’ to be indus- 
trous. ‘Thes betwix’ us, I were little afeard at 
the first off-start that that Jes might take too 
much to lovin’ bee-huntin’ ; not I got anything 
agains’ bees, thes so; but we has now fourteen 
or fifteen gums, an’ more honey than we know 
what to do with, an’ the huntin’ an’ takin’ o’ 
bee-trees ain’t what I should call the indus- 
trest an’ ekinomic’lest practice fer a boy that’s 
got nuthin’ an’ expects to Aave nothin’. But 
—an’ oh it was night funny —the first time 
he went with Lawson to a takin’, he dis’mem- 
bered what Lawson told him about dodgin’ 
the things, ’stid of fightin’ ’em, an’ they got 
at him to that, Lawson sent him straight back 
home, an’ that boy say he got no stomach for 
that business no more. But Milly; well a 
body wouldn’t of believed it; but nothin’ 
please Her like follerin’ Lawson up an’ down, 
fishin’ an’ bee-takin’, an’ Lawson say she no 
more ’feard of a eel ora bee then him. It 
actuil seem like Lawson have a-dap’ Milly 
’stid of Jes. Well, them little things ’livens up 
the house more than a body could of expected, 
special’ me an’ Lawson. Even Creecy got 
more riconciled to 'em, special’ sence she see 
how willin’ they is to wait on her. They isn’t 
no tellin’, cose, not this soon, what the up- 
shot of it'll all be; but I ken not du¢ hopes 
the good Lord ’Il let some good come out of 
it; for it do’pear like He put’em on us. Law- 
son say he hain’t a doubts of /haz.” 

The years that elapsed until Jesse was nine- 
teen and Milly fifteen had seemed to establish 
that it was a blessing to them to have been 
orphaned. ‘Their gratitude had been evinced 
by strict obedience and the faithful perform- 
ance of all tasks. Jesse, fully grown in stat- 
ure, was a stalwart, right handsome fellow, 
and was now general manager of plantation 
affairs, the thoughtful habits of Mr. Wimpy 
having grown more and more settled. Milly 
was rather undergrown for her age, but round 
and plump, and in her way as industrious and 
as useful as her brother. She helped to make 
clothes for the family and outsiders. She 
ironed delicate, fragile garments with a nicety 


that Miss Faithy declared superior to her own, 
owing, Miss Faithy argued, to her having such 
little hands. Yet those same hands could 
work up as nice a pat of butter as was ever 
put into a bucket, and set at the mouth of that 
spring; and if it is necessary to say any more 
on that subject than that, I know not what it 
is. Although she had given up following Mr. 
Wimpy in his sylvan pursuits when Miss 
Faithy considered that they were less suited 
to her age and sex than those appertaining 
to the house and yard, yet occasionally, when 
work at home was not pressing, or it was 
thought that she needed the recreation, she 





“YOU, JES PRINGLE, DON YOU PUT THEM HANDS ON ME.” 


would wander with him on fine days, and be 
as docile as he could wish to his lessons on 
the mild mysteries of the woods and streams. 
Of education, two whole years, counting 
up all, had they gotten. The good people 
who had taken them in their destitution had 
reason to be a little proud of the results. 
“That Jes,” Miss Faithy would say some- 
times, “ he can fill a whole slate that full of fig- 
gers, that Lawson, an’ Lawson were a/ways 
called good at them, even he say that same Jes 
can work a sum in intrust in more ways an’ 
longer ways than Ae ever learnt. Now as for 
Milly, she mayn’t have the head for actuil fig- 
gers like Jes; but Betsy Keenum, you try to 
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THE WIMPY 


fool that child in the countin’ o’ what things will 
come to! An’ she write a handwrite another 
sort to me or Creecy other, an’ she can bound 
an’ tell capitals to that, that sometimes I thes 
love to set an’ hear how she do fesnounce 
them names in jography, an’ which some of 
’em I do think on my soul they’re the out- 
landishest. Ah, well, people oughtn’t to brag ; 
but it ain’t ev’rybody’s childern, an’ them of 
their own flesht an’ bloods, that is so very far 
ahead of them childern; an’ the good Lord 
know ef we’ve missed what we tried to do 
fer ’em, me an’ Lawson, we don’t know it. 
Creecy, but Creecy have been married onct, 
you know, an’ I’ve notussed,—not you, Betsy, 
for marryin’ never made you that kind,—but 
it’s cur’us how marryin’, an’ special’ them that 
has come to be widders, can lay sech a stow 
on what they know more than me, which 
have kept singuil an’ would do it forevermo’, 
ruther than take up with sech as Red Cope- 
lin; but which he’s dead an’ goned, an’ I got 
nary word to say agin him. But Creecy let them 
childern wait on her,coold an’ calm; an’ ef they 
was to leave that house, s#e mayn’t know it, but 
I do, she’d miss ’em, an’ special’ that Jes, which 
it look like she never git tired callin’ on him 
for one thing ’an another, an’ he’s thes as 
obleegin’ as if he belonged to her.” 

Within the last year or so Mrs. Copelin 
had seemed to have become fully reconciled 
to the presence of the orphans, especially the 
male, calling him “ Jesse” instead of “ Jes,” 
and being condescending and polite to him 
to a marked degree. Her brother and sis- 
ter had been called “ Uncle” and “ Aunt” 
from the beginning; but she had shown to 
the comers, in a manner that meant insist- 
ence, the wish to be addressed as “ Miss 
Creecy”; for ever during her widowhood 
she had felt and believed that she looked 
much younger than she was. Satisfied that if 
she should have the opportunity, she could 
make more out of some man than had been 
possible with the material of her late husband, 
she had been surprised, and to some degree 
disgusted, that such opportunity had not pre- 
sented itself. The late increased cordiality 
between her and Jesse began to be remarked 
by Mr. Lawson and Miss Faithy; but they 
were not people to meddle in matters that 
they knew it was not their business to control. 
Lately, also, a nearly grown boy named Joshua 
Perkins had been coming to the house, 
and more often than he had come before 
the happening of an occurrence in which 
the family’s feelings somewhat, Miss Faithy’s 
considerably, had been hurt. Simon, the fore- 
man, one morning at daybreak noticed a 
brindle dog sneaking from the sheep pasture, 
wherein was found, immediately thereafter, a 
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favorite ewe and her lamb that had been killed. 
On Simon’s testimony that, as well as he 
could judge with what light the dawn shed, 
it was Josh Perkins’s “ Watch,” Miss Faithy 
sent a request to Josh to have the dog killed. 

“My goodness alive!” exclaimed Josh, 
“the whole neighborhood's full o’ brindle dogs. 
Got two over thar yourselves.” “And Josh 
Perkins, he /Aes ‘fused to kill the varmint,” 
said Miss Faithy to her brother. 

“ Oh, well, Sis’ Faithy,” he answered, “ you 
know ‘twere ‘nigger everdence,’ an’ that not 
downright pine-blank.” 

Miss Faithy usually followed her brother's 
judgment when she had appealed to it, and 
so the matter was dropped. But when the 
youth’s visits began to be more frequent than 
before, the good woman’s mind took on an 
anxiety that she had never expected to feel. 


Itt. 


Mr. Lawson Wimpy has not been made 
very prominent in this history thus far. In- 
deed, he never became so except in cases 
which Miss Faithy, the head of the family, 
regarded too emergent for her individual con- 
trol. During nine years he had pursued 
calmly the career that seemed to befit his 
meek, unambitious spirit. His interest in his 
favorite pursuit had received something of an 
additional spur during the period that little 
Milly used to accompany him ; for we all have 
seen that the presence of childhood, especial- 
ly young girlhood, innocent and dependent, 
serves to add activity to the gait and impart 
some juvenility to the heart of a man who other- 
wise might grow old faster than his years. 
After her withdrawal for the purpose of 
learning and taking becoming interest in 
things suited to her sex, a change very grad- 
ually came over him. Not that he gave up 
his piscatory habits or his bee-huntings to 
any very marked degree; for Lawson Wimpy 
was an honorable man, and one that always 
had wished to be consistent and true to his 
loves and duties. Many a time had he ac- 
knowledged that it was his nature, and he 
couldn’t help it, to love a bee ; and it was one 
of his few boasts that not many people ever 
took a bee-tree or a bee-gum with less sacri- 
fice of life than himself, or left to those indus- 
trious insects more liberal allowance of the 
booty for which they were besieged. He 
would go so far sometimes as to say that it 
was a duty that people owed, not only to 
themselves, but to bees /Aemselves, to tame 
them out of their savage state, and reduce 
them from the wild tree to the peaceful gum, 
for that such reduction made them not only 
more useful, but more happy. 
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“ My bees knows me well as they know 
theirselves ; an’ my opinions is they not only 
satisfied but riconciled to ruther bein’ thar 
than in anybody’s woods, makes no odds 
whose woods they is.” 

In the abstract, therefore, he was little 
changed, if any. Yet within a year or so last 
past, his wanderings from home were less 
frequent, less distant, less protracted. More 
than had been his wont ever before, he sat in 
or about the house and rendered help when- 
ever needed and becoming in the house-tasks 
of the ladies, such as filling quills for their 
spindles, reeling their brooches, winding their 
balls, warping their hanks, handing their 
threads, and threading their sleighs. Such 
services and similar were given especially to 
Milly, needful as the child was of what helps 
she could get. Often when Miss Creecy would 
call upon her for a gourd of water from the 
spring, he would go for it in her place, and 
that made such calls come at more reason- 
able intervals. His favorite seat, outside of his 
dwelling, was on a bench beneath a large, 
wide-spread sweet-gum that stood near the 
margin of the stream, below the spring. Here 
for many years in suitable seasons he had been 
used to sit with face directed towards the ad- 
joining woods, and watch the bees as they 
came to drink, Lately he had been conscious 
of feeling less lively interest in the thoughts 
that hitherto had occupied him mainly when 
in this quiet retreat; but he had not spoken 
of the change to anybody, not even to him- 
self; and he had been thinking if it would not 
be well to rouse himself from this incipient 
supineness. One afternoon as he sat at this 
accustomed seat with a sense of something like 
revived interest in what used to be so dear, 
Joshua Perkins, who had asked for him at the 
house, proceeded to the spring. They had 
barely saluted when the visitor, seating himself, 
said abruptly, but with evident embarrassment: 

“ Mis’ Wimpy, come toast might I cote Miss 
Milly, sir.” 

Mr. Wimpy, not given to starting, did not 
then. Looking at Josh for a second, he turned 
and for some moments contemplated the 
spring, and for some more the adjacent woods 
over as large a part of the circle as his eyes 
could range without shifting his position, after 
which he rose, and, turning, looked up the hill to- 
wards the house. Then he walked several times 
the length of the bench on either side, closely 
scrutinizing Josh, back, front, sidewise. After 
several minutes he resumed his seat and said : 

“ Josh Perkins, who you say — that is, you 
said anything to Milly?” 

“No, sir, I has not.” 

“You has not?” 

“ No, sir; not nary word.” 


“ I would of supposened not,” rather as if 
soliloquizing, “ bein’ as she have only thes here 
awhile back drap her pant’letts, an’ him, I'll 
lay a jug o’ honey, not cut nary one o’ his wis- 
dom-tooths.” , ‘Then he asked very pointedly: 

“ What you come to me ’bout it for, boy ?” 

“T hear Missis Keenum say that she have 
heerd Miss Faithy say nobody needn’t ever 
go "bout co’tin’ Miss Milly ’ithout they first git 
the fambly’s permissions.” 

“ Well, my friend, did Missis Keenum tell 
you Miss Faithy was me, or that the fambly 
was me? Ef so, she were slight mistakened.” 

“ No, sir; oh,no,sir; no, sir,” Josh answered 
quickly, regretful for the possible mistake that 
had been made as to Mr. Wimpy’s identity. 
“ Of course Missis Keenum, leastways I s’pose 
she didn’t cose, an’ so did I, know you bein’ 
of a man person an’ the headso’ the fambly —” 

“ Now, boy, stop; stop right thar. I no sech 
a heads, an’ I got nothin’ to do ’ith—’ith 
nobody’s co’tin’s; an’ special’ childern’s. I 
got nothin’ to say, an’ I’m busy this evenin’, 
ef that all what you come to see me about.” 

“ Well, good-evenin’, Mr. Wimpy. Glad you 
got nothin’ agin me. Hoped you didn’t.” 

“You knowed I didn’t. Good-bye.” 

After the youth had gone, and while Mr. 
Wimpy was marshaling the thoughts that were 
now on his mind, an incident, regarded by 
him ever afterwards more strange than any 
other throughout his whole history, occurred. 
A bee, fierce, swift as a bullet, came butting 
him plump in the forehead, then rebounding 
sought the streamlet. After he had taken his 
fill, he rose again and made for his lair. Mr. 
Wimpy knew from his line that it was a new 
bee. 1 say not what that man would have 
done a year ago. He rose indeed with mo- 
mentary alacrity, and noted with old-time 
precision the retiring beast. 

“You little cuss, you! It were ruther the 
impidenst dar’ I ever got from any o’ your 
tribes; but—no, I got no time to be foolin’ 
‘long of you now. You go to grass.” 

Now, why had he not time ? He sat down 
again and asked himself that very question. 
The days were in the very solstice of summer, 
the wheat had been harvested. They were 
nearly through with reaping the oats, hardly 
a bunch of grass was to be seen in the cotton- 
patch, the field peas were up and doing splen- 
didly, and the corn would get its plowing, and 
without need of haste, inside of a fortnight. For 
some time he continued to investigate him- 
self. His sister Faithy had always said he 
was deep, and he knew he was. But the bot- 
tom of those profound depths was further 
than even himself had known or suspected. 
He rose at length, and without intermission 
of his soundings, followed, with some hesita- 
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tion, his legs, which took him first to the 
wheat-field. There, mounting on the fence, 
he whittled a splinter wrenched violently from 
a rail and contemplated for a minute or two the 
fattening hogs rioting in the good gleanings. 
Then throwing away the splinter as if it were a 
thing unclean, he shut and pocketed his knife, 
and proceeding to where they were at work 
among the oats, he silently took from Simon's 
hands his scythe, made six enormous swaths, 
then, handing it back, returned to the bench, 
under the sweet-gum, where he remained un- 
til called for supper. 

“What did Josh Perkins want to see you 
about, Brer Lawson?” asked Miss Creecy at 
the supper table. “Did he 'pologise for not 
killin’ that mean dog? He ought to.” 

“ He never mention dog in my presence, 
Creecy, not onct. It were some business Josh 
thought he had with me, but he found he 
were mistakened.” 

“ Somethin’ on top of Brer Lawson’s mind,” 
said Miss Creecy, when quite earlier than usual 
he had retired; “he never opened his mind ex- 
ceptin’ to answer my question the whole night, 
an’ not answered at that; an’ onct when he 
have retched for the biscuit, he come mighty 
nigh a-dabbin’ his hand in the honey-bowl.” 

Miss Faithy had noticed the unusual ab- 
sence of mind and taciturnity, but had thought 
best not to speak of it. Just at that moment 
his voice was heard from the doorway, and, if 
rather sepulchral, yet, after giving an account 
of the remarkable occurrence at the spring, ex- 
tending an invitation to Milly. As his coat was 
off, he stood in the dark. 

“ From the size of the lick the little rascal 
give me, I think they mus’ be a power o’ 
honey, an’ I thought Milly, ef she feel like it 
an’ can spar’ the time, might go ‘long ’ith me.” 

“ Law me, Lawson,” answered Miss Faithy, 
“ the whole back g’yard’n palin’s is thes linded 
and bounded with bee-gums now.” 

“ Besides,” put in Miss Creecy, “I did want 
Milly, if Sis’ Faithy could spar’ her, to begin 
on the stitchin’ of my new petticoat to-mor- 
rer, Brer Lawson.” 

* Hold on, Lawson,” cried Miss Faithy, as 
she heard him going back, “hold on; would 
you want to go, Milly ?” 

“ Yes’m, if Miss Creecy could wait for the 
beginning on her petticoat till I got back.” 

“ Yes, Lawson, Yes: the child need some 
ex’cise, anyhow.” 

Miss Creecy thought how much less diffi- 
cult it was to get service from Jesse than from 
Milly. But she did not complain. 

“ Go ’long now an’ enjoy yourself with your 
Unc’ Lawson, an’ don’t git stung by none o’ 
them bees,” said the good Miss Faithy to her 
ward the next morning. 
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The hunters set out shortly after breakfast, 
Mr. Wimpy, besides his professional tackle, 
carrying the biggest bucket for the spoil. 

** Why, Unc’ Lawson,” said Milly from be- 
hind, when, after a momentary glance upward, 
he began to advance from the spring, “ seems 
to me you took mighty little sighting before 
you started,” 

“ Never mind, Milly,” he answered with- 
out pausing; and if she had seen his eyes, 
even without experience in woodcraft, she 
would have known that their uncertain gaze 
was not apt to lead to a place that very careful 
search was necessary to find. Not only this, 
but looking not fully but somewhat over his 
shoulder as he leisurely proceeded, he chatted 
with her, directing his remarks mainly to the 
fact that it was an uncommonly fine morning. 

When they had traveled near half a mile, 
they reached a small knoll flat at its summit, 
whereon, besides towering oaks, was a pretty 
thicket of haw and crab-apple trees. At the 
bottom on one side was a spring. Here Mr. 
Wimpy came to a stop, and they sat down on 
a huge log that lay there. 

“That bee belong some’rs about along in 
here,” said Mr. Wimpy indifferently. “ My 
mind, arfter we started, got to runnin’ on my 
parrents, an’ it be’n a-knowin’ it weren't 
egzactly follerin’ him on the line he made, 
Howbesomever.” 

Drawing from his pocket a small gourd, 
and rinsing it carefully, he dipped from the 
spring and handed it to Milly. 

“ Well, Unc’ Lawson! a better gourd of 
water I never drank. I declare it’s as good, I 
do believe, actual, as our spring at home.” 

“Thar now! I knowed she'd be obleeged 
to acknowledge it.” 

And he laughed as a man laughs after win- 
ning a long-contested dispute. 

“Fact o’ the business és,” he said, after a 
brief enjoyment of his victory, “my father 
wanted to settle right thar whar you see them 
haws an’ crab-apples, an’ he begun on a 
clerrin’. But my mother she want to live 
closeter to the road; an’ when he found the 
spring we has at the present, he let her per- 
suade him over; but he ad//ays said ef Sis 
Faithy er me should take notion to take 
other kimpanions an’ sip’rate, right here were 
the place for them that moved away to settle 
theirselves ; an’ so the question in them ewents, 
not a-countin’ in Creecy which have had her 
sheer, the question will be thes betwix’ me an’ 
Sis’ Faithy, an’ it'll then be which is which, 
Ahem!” 

“Law, Unc’ Lawson!” exclaimed Milly. 
“ The idea of youran’ Aunt Faithy a-separat- 
ing! I never dreamt of such a thing excepting 
one of you was to die.” 
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Casting his eyes into the forest far as they 
could penetrate, he said mildly, solemnly : 

“They is sip’rations, Milly, an’ they is 
diwisions, that people ain’t a/ways obleeged 
to die before they’re fotched about. In cose 
Sis’ Faithy, an’ special’ me, which is younger’n 
what she call fer, yit she, let alone me, might 
be counted on, by good rights to live, fer 
lo those many a year. I’m not talkin’ an’ I 
don’t know as I shall ever be talkin’ about 
myself, though I don’t say them words; dut 
ef Sis’ Faithy,— mind, I say ¢/, Milly,— an’ ef 
she was to do like some like Creecy expect to 
do, an’ mayby /es for all I know, then an’ in 
those ewents, when Sis’ Faithy have took a 
kimpanion, the queschin in that solemn hour 
will be thes betwix’ Lawson Wimpy an’ his 
lone self, an’ it’ll be what’s what, thes so, pine- 
blank an’ pinted, an’ nothin’ else.” 

He then turned and looked Milly in the 
face. Now, the fact was that Mr. Wimpy had 
not the slightest suspicion of any wish or ex- 
pectation of his elder sister to marry. Later 
on it was asked him how it had gotten into his 
head thus to frighten a timid, dependent child, 
and he answered, coldly, boldly: 

“ Instinc’. "T'weren’t nothin’ but instinc’ ; 
the same like what a bee have.” 

“ Oh, Unc’ Lawson,” said Milly, much dis- 
turbed, “ how can you think such things about 
Aunt Faithy ? I can’t believe * 

“ Ef you'll ’member, Milly,” interrupted he, 
apparently cold as the water from which they 
had just drunk, “ that I was only thes a-sup- 
posen’ about Sis’ Faithy, an’ then a-astin’ o’ 
myself, what was what in them cases.” 

Milly, looking back with some anxiety, said : 

“ Hadn’t we better go back, Unc’ Lawson, 
sence you missed the bee-tree ?” 

“Well, mayby, yes,” drawled the man with 
an unconcern that seemed perfectly heartless. 
“ Possible we well go back. I hain’t give up 
that bee, howbesomever. ‘The bee don’t live 
can give me sech a dar’, right plump in the 
forrid, an’ I not trace him to his den, some 
time er ’nother when I in quindition to pro- 
jeck as I knowed I weren’t to-day. Sis’ 
Faithy, you know, Milly, know nothin’ o’ sech 
as the present convisashin, an’ onlest you 
think it’s the best to tell her about it, fer in 
things that is both dilicate an’ interestin’ at 
the same times, it mayn’t always be best, 
that is, in cose, my meanins’ is, not ontwell 
they’re fotch out by the warious circum’ances 
an’ sichiations, so to speak ; ahem! we'll per- 
ceed on back, ef you ruther.” 

“Yes, sir, Uncy, I snow Aunt Faithy an’ 
Miss Creecy needing me this minute.” 

Not willing to return entirely empty, and 
as the season was late for honeysuckles and 
jasmine, Mr. Wimpy would linger to gather a 








good supply of red-buds, sweet-bottles, and 
Carolina pinks. 

If Miss Faithy had been in laughing mood, 
oh, how she might have gone on at sight of 
the results of a hunt, so boastingly set upon. 
As it was, the returning party found her in 
the act of applying to her lips the blowing- 
horn. Laying it aside, she almost pushed 
Milly into the house, saying : 

“Go in, child; go in an’ try to prepar’ fer 
what’s a-comin’.” ‘Turning to her brother, she 
said: 

“ Lawson, my gracious me! Josh Perkins 
have come by here on his way from town, an’ 
he dring the news that Sol Pringle have got 
back, an’ have employed lawyers to sue for 
Jes an’ Milly, an’ damidges / boot.” 

“ The everlastin’!” But instantly recover- 
ing his poise, he took his sister by the hand, 
and led her to the spring. From all that I 
could gather of the talk and counsel then and 
there had, in no previous family emergency 
had more earnest, wise thoughts ascended 
from the great deep of Lawson Wimpy’s be- 
ing. Not fully comprehended at first and there- 
fore not fully satisfying, yet, Miss Faithy when 
she rose and started back for the house, felt 
that if there was nothing else for an unhappy 
one like herself to be thankful for, she ought to 
get upon her knees for having such a brother. 


IV. 


Tue head of that family used to declare 
that “ tongue could not degin to tell the egzite- 
ments of ‘hat night, nor the follerin’ day.” I 
confine myself to a few facts and conversations. 

The subject of all thoughts was not one for 
discussion in family conclave. There were 
some points that had been submitted by Mr. 
Wimpy at the spring that involved delicacy, 
and if manageable at all would be managed 
only by talks in couples. Jesse and Milly 
had their talk, so Jesse and Miss Creecy. 
Here Jesse showed that he felt himself to be a 
man with a man’s courage, and Miss Creecy 
said that she would back him to the utmost. 
A brief talk Jesse had with Mr. Wimpy, in which 
each hoped he understood the other. Poor 
Miss Faithy, after her first talk with her brother, 
was so shaken up that she could not speak, ex- 
cept mere irregular snatches of words, first to 
one, then another. However stirred away down 
in his depths, Mr. Wimpy’s surface was calm. 
Just before retiring he said generally : 

“Tf Creecy weren’t sech a rapid rider, I’d 
be willin’ for her to git on Dolly to-morrer, 
an’ go to town, an’ ef it took a day or two, to 
stay thar, an’ gether what’s to be gethered 
about Josh’s news. People don’t know how 
to ack tell they see whar they sfan’. But 
Creecy sech a rapid rider.” 
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Now, Miss Creecy was fond of going to 
town, and especially on her brother's riding 
nag. So she answered : 

“ Dolly know I never ride her to hurt. I’ll 
go ef people want me.” 

“ Be it so, then,” said Mr. Wimpy in quick 
answer to Miss Faithy’s doubtful look. 

They retired early. After weeping in eacn 
other’s arms until Milly fell asleep from ex- 
haustion, Miss Faithy, disengaging herself, 
rose, and when not upon her knees, paced the 
hall-room and piazza for several hours. Oc- 
casionally she tiptoed to her chamber door, 
and listened as if to be reassured if Milly were 
still there and still asleep. At length she lay 
down again, and placing one arm under Milly’s 
neck, and the other across her breast, sank 
into the sleep that, in spite of tribulation, 
comes to the good and charitable. Long be- 
fore all except her brother had awakened, she 
was up and dressed. Approaching softly to 
call Mr. Wimpy, he issued from his chamber, 
with face as on yesterday newly shaven, and 
if that man ever did the like before on two 
consecutive days, nobody ever heard of it. 

« Lawson,” she said, in subdued but resolute 
tone, “I want Storm kep’ onchained to-day, an’ 
I want the hounds to stay about the house.” 

**Cert’nly, Sis’ Faithy, ef you say so; but 
I ’spose people ought to know that dogs, no 
marter how bitin’ they is, can’t thes by their- 
selves keep a’ officer o’ the law off a place, 
whar the jedge send him.” 

“T know that well enough; but they can 
keep off robbiers, an’ house-breakiers untwell 
people can gether their senses to find out what 
to do.” 

“ What I told you yistiday, Sis’ Faithy, a¢ 
the spring, is the onlest way that is lawfuld 
an’ effecuil. Jes an’ Milly, though they ain’t 
actuil childern, what people ca// childern, yit 
they’re what the law o’ Georgie call minders, 
an’ll be minders tell they’re one an’ twenty 
apiece, an’ Sol Pringle, a-bein’ of their natchel 
fathers, can lay in his claim o’ titles to ’em 
a-thout they marries theyselves off, an’ in which 
ewents them titles has nother law ner gospil.” 

Lord Thurlow could not have laid down in 
firmer tones the law of estoppel. 

“ But, Lawson,” Miss Faithy insisted, “ in 
the mame o’ goodness, what good an’ what 
consolation to me would be fer Milly to git 
married an’ go from this house; an’ as fer 
Josh Perkins, which you say he want her, 
why, the child despise Josh Perkins in her 
sight, an’ she say —” 

“ She do, do she ?” 

“Yes, she do, an’ as for Jes an’ Creecy, 
Milly say she don’t believe that so; an’ ef 
it was, that no business o’ mine; fer you 
know how hard it is to git along with Creecy 
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now, when she nothin’ but a widder, an’ what 
would it be —” 

“Say Milly don’t take to the idee o’ Josh?” 
He did not appear to have heard his sister’s 
last remarks. 

“ No, she don’t; an’ she say she'll thes die 
ruther’n she'll other have Josh Perkins, or 
leave me to go ‘long with her pa.” 

“ Don’t Milly know then, Sis’ Faithy, that 
Josh Perkins not the onlest marryin’ man- 
person in the world?” 

Mr. Wimpy looked as if he suspected that 
Milly must have taken Josh Perkins to be 
Deucalion. 

“JT don’t ’spose she do, in cose; but the 
child nothin’ éu¢ a child, an’ her head not 
been runnin’ ez men, an’ my laws! when 
she were a-layin’ on that bed arfter cryin’ of 
herself to sleep, she look like a blessed angel.” 

“ My,my,my,my,my! Za? don’t seem to 
do then; an’ as you say Jes an’ Creecy a-jindin’ 
poplars, even ef they did jind ’em, would be 
monst’ous little consolation to me an’ you. 
An’ Jes is a—I tell you, Sis’ Faithy,—Jes 
Pringle’s a man, an’ ef he have the chance 
he'll take—I come nigh a-sayin’— he'll take 
his place among the people o’ this whole 
section 0’ country.” 

“ What és to be done in sech a case ?” 

“Sister Faithy, my adwices is to say not 
one word to nobody ; not untwell Creecy git 
off to town, an’ arfter that for you an’ Milly to 
have a talky-talky betwix’ yourselves here at 
the house, an’ me an’ Jes will go to the spring. 
For in the case we got on hand, the warious 
seck of people can talk to more adwantages, 
an’ special on subjecks that’s dilicate, an’ 
skittish to boot ; that is fera while; an’ Milly, 
by good rights, ort to try to find out that they 
is in cose other an’ defferent people besides of 
Josh. As for Jes, Jes in cose know his own 
mind. Better goin now. I hear 'em a-movin’. 
Try to be calm, Sis’ Faithy, an’ special, try to 
be coold.” ‘ 

After breakfasting at sunrise (their usual 
hour), as Miss Creecy was mounting upon 
Dolly, her brother said : 

“Lemme see. This is a Chuseday. I'll look 
fer you a Thursday night, though I has my 
doubts ef you can pick up ev’rything about 
them solemn perceedances before a Friday. 
But, Creecy, do don’t ride Dolly too rapid, an’ 
ast Mr. Leadbetter to see that she’s fed an’ give 
water reg’lar. Howsomever, good man like 
him won’t let a po’ beast suffer. Good-bye.” 

The auxiliary influence of a broom in her 
hand to a woman of spirit when feeling that 
she has been treated or threatened wrongfully 
was always remarkable. I could not say how 
many times in imagination Miss Wimpy swept 
Mr. Solomon Pringle out of that house and 
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piled him up in a heap on the ground t® be 
burned. The while she made Milly sit in full 
view on the piazza. Milly looked sad, like the 
daughter of Epimetheus after the flood, still 
there were signs upon her face of innocent 
hope. Her Aunt Faithy was too full for much 
utterance beyond frequent painful ejacula- 
tions, some shorter, some longer than this: 

“ My laws of gracious mercies! Ef that child 
is took away from me, it'll /4es kill me.” 

When not another speck of dust was to be 
seen, still holding her broom, she took Milly’s 
hand, and drawing her up, said: 

“ Come, child, less go to the spring where 
your Unc’ Lawson is. I hope to the good 
Lord, Lawson got some senses left. I’ve not.” 

Hand in hand they set out. As soon as they 
appeared, Jesse rose, and walking rapidly up 
the acclivity, met them under a white oak with 
low-hanging limbs. 

“ Milly,” he said, “ Unc’ Lawson want to talk 
to youonsome partic’lar business. I don’t know 
as I ever thought as much o’ Unc’ Lawson as 
I do this mornin’. Aunt Faithy, I want to speak 
a few words to you, if you please, ma’am,” 

His face was flushed. Miss Faithy, as she 
afterwards often declared, “ thes knewed some- 
thin’ were on his mind.” 

“ Aunt Faithy, I made up my mind not to 
go with pa no more, an’ I’m a-goin’ away 
from this place ’ithout you say I sha’n’t, an’ 
that is, ef you’ll have me.” 

“ Have what!” she gasped. “ My laws! 
What do that Jes mean?” 

“I mean ef you'll have me for your husband, 
to love you, an’ work for you, an’ take keer 
of you, an’ fight for you, an’ die for you, an’ 
do ev'’rything upon the top o’ the blessed 
ground for you.” 

She caught with one hand at a limb, that 
swaying to her pull, it looked as if she must 
fall. Jesse was extending his hand to help, 
when she instantly recovered herself, and 
raising her broom, cried in a tone not loud but 
most threatening : 

“You Jes; you Jes Pringle! Don’ you put 
them hands on me. Who? What put that in 
your head, Jes Pringle? Lawson? I didn’t 
think Lawson keered that little — ” 

“Aunt Faithy,” quickly interjected the youth, 
“ that Unc’ Lawson didn’t. He never hinted 
sech a thing! an’ he never dreamt o’ sech a 
thing, tell I told him last night. I be’n a-lovin’ 
you ever sence I be’n here, an’ 2-wantin’ to 
marry you for this two year an’ better.” 

“ Well, I always did believe this world were 
comin’ to a’ end before people was a-cal’clatin’, 
an’ now it’s done done it. Bless my soul, 
where’s Milly ? I forgot all about that child.” 

“ Milly down at the spring settin’ by Unc’ 
Lawson under the sweet-gum, an’ ef she have 


the sense I think she have to git out an’ keep 
out a shower 0’ rain, thar whar she goin’ to 
stay an’ settle herself a endurin’ life.” 

“ What? The world a-comin’ to a’ end thar 
too? Jes Pringle, go ‘long; go ’way. Don’ 
say nothin’ more to me now, boy. | got no 
senses to talk back at you. I’m that ’shamed o’ 
myself I got to go an’ hide. What wi// Creecy 
say? The good Lord know, I thought ef it 
were anybody here that boy were ¢hat foolish 
an’ crazy about, it were Creecy. Go ‘long, 
Jes; go ’way. I don’ say go clean away; 
but go long off som’rs by yourself, an’ combit 
yourself to the hands of the good Lord, an’ 
ast Him to let you know ef you #7 your senses 
er ef you done gone ravin’ distracted.” 

She strode on to the house weeping and 
striving, but striving in vain not to look back 
at the lover who steadily followed. 


Vv. 


Betimes the next morning Jesse Pringle 
set out for the county-seat to attend to a little 
matter of business that Mr. Wimpy and him- 
self thought might be dispatched as well now 
as later. Not very long after his departure, 
Mr. Wimpy made a brief but pleasant visit to 
the Rev. Mr. Sanford, who dwelt near by, a 
highly respectable and much-beloved minister 
of the gospel. The visit was returned about 
nightfall on the same day, the excellent gen- 
tleman accompanied by Mrs. Sanford in the 
gig, and followed by their grown-up son and 
daughter on horseback. The rest I think 
proper to let be told by Mrs. Faithy (née 
Wimpy) Pringle, as was done some weeks 
afterwards to her friend Mrs. Keenum. 

“ What I went through with them two days 
before they was wound up éy Brer Sanford in 
the presences of ‘hem witnesses, I never had 
expected sence the days an’ hours I was 
borned. Flustered as I were when I first 
heerd of Sol Pringle’s comin’ to claim them 
childern, it were nowhars like I was flustered 
when Jes named what he did; an’ I were 
that ’shamed an’ mad, ef I'd Aad of had my 
strenkt, I’d of hit him with my broom, which 
I were holdin’ iz my hand to help me to ’fend 
off some of the troubles that was on me about 
the losin’ of Milly. But thar, Betsy, were whar 
I were lackin’. When that boy, that Jes, fasten 
them eyes of his’n on me, an’ named what 
he did, Betsy, Betsy Keenum, I were that 
weak an’ that charmed that it wouldn’t of 
be’n defferent ef it have be’n a rattlesnake; an’ 
it struck me suddent as thunder that I loved 
the boy and didn’t know it, an’ ef I had, I’d 
of died before I’d of acknowledge it. An’ 
then, lo an’ behold, thar was Lawson a the 
spring a-werryin’ Milly thes like Jes a-werryin’ 
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me under the white oak. An’ Milly, poor lit- 
tle thing, she helt out an’ declar’d she thes 
wouldn’t ’ithout her Aunt Faithy say so, an’ 
she done the same ’ith Jes. An’ I driv’ Jes off, 
an’ Milly she runned from Lawson; but they 
followed us plump in 4 fhe very house. An’ 
I pleaded an’ pleaded ’ith Jes, that ef it have 
be’n the will of the good Lord, I were old 
enough to of be’n his own lawfuld mother. 
An’ Jes he come back at me amejiant, an’ he 
say, that as sech were nof His will, it foller 
as a natchel conshekens, it were His will fer 
me to be his lawfuld wife. An’ Lawson then 
he up an’ say he never heerd a more clinchiner 
argiment than Jes have use, an’ that he have 
me whar I couldn’t cherrip. An’ it did look 
like the boy did. An’ so we had it wf an’ 
down all day long, Creecy, she gone to town, 
an’ nobody to help stop their pessecutin’ untwell 
finiul me an’ Milly, to get some peace in 
our mind, we thes had to knock under an’ 
give our consents. An’ then Lawson, Jes him 
a-backin’ him up, argy that we well have the 
business settled accordin’ to the law an’ the 
gospil, so Creecy could git reconciled quicker 
to the way things was a-goin’, an’ Sol Pringle 
could see for hisself that as for his claim o’ 
titles to them minder children, he were at the 
end of his row an’ a-barkin’ up the wrong tree.” 

The bride paused, and after a brief rest re- 
sumed: 

*“* An’ yit, ef you'll believe me, child, a-not- 
withstandin’ all I be’n through before, when I 
hear Brer Sanford an’ them a-comin’ an’ me 
an’ Milly settin’ thar with our white frocks on 
an’ what few taslets we could gether up, an’ 
Milly, she were coold, same as a cowcumber, 
but me/ Betsy Keenum, | were that 'shamed 
that ef it have be’n lawfuld an’ decent, I'd of 


AN INDIAN 
N the summer of 1879 we — that is, 
the American people — were 

> trying to settle the Methows, 
Chelans, Weenatchees, and half a 
dozen other tribes upon the res- 
ervation Secretary Schurz had 
marked out for them. Although 
there was to be no compulsion used, still 
homes were to be broken up; many of the 
interested parties had been hostile only the 
summer before, and concessions were to be 
made on both sides. Indian negotiations are 
ponderous. They cannot be hurried. I was 
the adjutant-general of the expedition, that 
is to say, the scribe or reporter, and I ex- 
pected to have none of the responsibility and 
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not let Jenny lit candles, but of ast Brer San- 
ford to pe’form his cer’monies in the dark. 
An’ I do think he use the pootest words about 
marryin’ bein’ honerble an’ to the app’intment 
o’ scripter. An’ when he put up that pra’ar I 
couldn’t of holp from cryin’ ef I'd of be’n a- 
dyin’ ’stid of beginnin’ on a new life.” 

After another brief pause she continued: 

“ But I’m thankful that before so very long 
I got another sort more riconciled an’ com- 
poged in my mind. An’ them come quicker 
when Creecy an’ Mr. Pringle —look like they 
done it so quick to spite me an’ Lawson,— 
but tell you the truth, me an’ Lawson was 
glad when they married suddent that way, be- 
cause bein’ his sons-in-law, and daughters-in- 
law both, we was bound to support him, an’ 
we settled ’em back on the place whar we 
give Creecy ag’in, an’ it ’pear like they livin’ 
very kintented in thar mind, a-knowin’ me 
an’ Lawson not goin’ to let ’em suffer. Law- 
son already a-buildin’ by our other spring 
whar he showed Milly the very mornin’ of 
the day the fracases begun. Oh, he’s deep, 
Lawson is! Him an’ Milly calm an’ gayly as 
two young pullets, or, ruther, him bein’ a 
man person, I'll say two young kittens. It 
please Lawson an’ make him laugh when 
Milly ketch him by the jaw an’ tell him she 
wouldn’t want him to be a day younger. But 
Jes know I don’t want no sech talk about me. 
Yit Jes good to me as he possible can be. Ah, 
well,” she ended, wiping her eyes, “1 can 
but hope the good Lord’ll send His blessin’ 
on a poor sinner in the takin’ sec/ a venter at 
this time of life. He know how many times I 
drap on my knees what little time I had before 
it all taken place, an’ He know what my daily 
pra’ars is now to the throne of grace.” 


Richard Malcolm Johnston. 


HORSE-RACE. 


all of the fun. The first general meeting was 
at the mouth of the Weenatchee, in the heart 
of the ruggedest Alps of America. The great 
Columbia tore through the mountain pass in 
a grand sweep, tossing and foaming. ‘This 
bend of the river inclosed a level plain some 
mile or so broad, and just opposite the blue 
Weenatchee came from the mountain glens 
to join the Columbia. This plain was the 
council-ground. We arrived first and went 
into camp. The pack-mules luxuriated in 
good rolls in the sand, the canvas village 
arose, and very soon bacon and coffee led us 
to supper by the nose. Next morning our 
friends began to arrive. The news of our 
presence flew in that way so mysterious even 
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to those who know the Indian’s tireless night- 
and-day riding and system of signaling. Hour 
after hour the Indians arrived, singly, by fam- 
ilies, bands, and almost by tribes, trooping in 
with herds and loaded pack-animals, men, 
women, and children —for they brought their 
homes with them. 

The tepees of buffalo-skin were put up, 
the smoke of many camp-fires arose, and 
the hill-sides became dotted with grazing 
ponies, All the life was barbaric. The smoky 
smell and flavor of everything belonging to 
these people were not more characteristic 
than each one of a thousand other things. 
The picturesque troop just coming in, the 
shy women in buckskin shirts and leggins 
(riding astride), their saddles hung with bags, 
strange utensils, and sometimes the papoose 
swinging in his swaddling cradle at the pom- 
mel; wild-eyed, elfin-haired, little bronze chil- 
dren, perched naked on top of some bales of 
household goods; the untamed, half-naked 
boys on their bare-back horses, and gallop- 
ing along in premature dignity; the motley 
horde of patient pack-horses loaded out of 
sight under mats, robes, tepees, poles, pots, 
bows, spears, guns, and a thousand barbaric 
things of shape and color defying description. 
Last, or perhaps first, in the train came the 
grave, anxious-looking men in fur mantles 
or loose buckskin shirts, or with yellowish 
copper-colored, naked bodies, and only the 
breech-clout and fringed leggins, their hair 
loose or braided, and their faces painted black, 
red, yellow, white, whatever color pleased 
best their idea of an imposing toilet. Each 
had his gun, perhaps slung in a gayly fringed 
case, but, more generally carried in the hand 
across the saddle. Then the saddles, most of 
them of native manufacture, curious, often 
profusely decorated. The ponies with tails and 
manes sometimes clipped, sometimes gay with 
interwoven feathers, and sometimes ears, tail, 
and mane all cut close to the body in very 
wantonness of the grotesque. 

Then the camp with its wild groupings, its 
color, its gorgeous setting in the evergreen 
and snow-clad hills; the eternal snow-peaks 
high in air against the blue sky ; the irregular 
streets of dusky tepees; the lounging men, 
the playing children, the sneaking dogs, and 
the working women! It is the thrilling life of 
the wilderness. What a pity it should all be 
passing away and no great artist think it 
worthy of his brush! 

There were on this ground the best horses 
of the whole North-west, belonging to rival 
tribes that had been renowned for horses 
from the time of Lewis and Clark. There 
were races almost every hour, but the one 
I choose to describe came off on the last day 


of the council, after morning adjournment, so 
that the elders of the tribe could be present. 

The course was a straight stretch of about a 
mile along the half grass-grown plain between 
the camps and the foot of the mountain. The 
starting-point was marked on the ground ; the 
finishing-point was determined by a horse-hair 
lariat stretched along the ground and held by 
two Indians, one from each of the competing 
tribes. 

The finishing-point was nearest the camps, 
and here the horses took their stand, stark 
naked, save the fine buffalo-hair lariats knot- 
ted around their lower jaws. They were little 
beauties, clean cut as barbs, one a white and 
the other a gray; the skin fine, the sinews 
clean and silky, nostrils immense, heads small, 
bony, necks graceful, slim. I say little, for 
they were undersized, as compared with our 
thoroughbreds, though larger than the aver- 
age Indian horse. Their tremendously deep 
chests led one to believe the assertion of a 
twenty-miles’ galloping race which the gray 
had won. By each stood its rider, a young 
Indian boy, slim and sinewy as his horse, 
and as naked, save the most meager breech- 
clout. ‘These horses were each the pick of 
the tribe to which he belonged, and as a 
matter of course all the members of these 
tribes adhered to their own especial steed. 

Crowds began to flock to the stand. The 
racers were examined again and again; hands 
were passed over their bodies a thousand 
times, it seemed to me. I believe there are 
no better horsemen in the world than our 
horse-Indians. These examinations were made 
to see that all was sound and fair, and also 
by individual bettors to aid their judgments. 
The crowd naturally ranged themselves into 
two parts, each on the side of its favorite horse. 

Presently the owner of the white horse 
stepped out and threw to the ground a new 
saddle and a bundle of beaver and other pelts. 
Some one from the opposing side threw in 
a separate place a bundle of blankets. This 
was their wager, one against the other; each 
would remember it, for now all the bets would 
be piled indiscriminately in two opposing 
heaps, guarded by appointed watchers. As 
each threw down his stake, he must watch 
who matched it, and with what. If he accept- 
ed, well; if not, he refused the bet, and either 
some other took it up or the stake was in- 
creased to satisfy the first bettor. —The women 
and young boys were fringing the outer edge 
of the assemblage, many of them guarding the 
household treasures, which were in readiness 
for their husbands or fathers to stake. 

It did not take long for the Indian excite- 
ment to grow, and soon the bets were shower- 
ing down and the pile “ swelling visibly ” with 
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ON THE WAY TO 
such rapidity that it was marvelous how ac- 
count could be kept. Blankets, furs, saddles, 
knives, traps, tobacco, beads, whips, and a 
hundred other things were staked. 

Ponies were led apart in two groups, some 
wealthy Indians betting six and ten ponies at 
atime. The excitement grew toa fever. The 
men even tore the robes and belts from their 
persons and threw them as wagers, They 
whispered to boys, who hurried to camp and 
came up with new things. 

Squaws appeared with armfuls of buffalo, 
wolf, bear, and fox robes, beaded garments, 
brass pots, etc. Their lords snatched these 
and bet with seeming recklessness. ‘They took 
ear-rings from their ears and blankets from the 
backs of their wives (after having stripped 
themselves almost naked), ‘The women seemed 
to enjoy this contribution they made to the 
wealth and pluck of their husbands. The 
more ardent bet the last pony they owned in 
the world, leaving themselves afoot, and some 
risked their rifles on the race. Their rifles are 
the last things parted with, but under the all- 
conquering gambling passion these too will 
be sacrificed and the bow and arrow resorted 
to till another weapon is procured. 

The excitement, the surging crowds, the 
calling, the hurrying to and fro, the reckless 
shower of bets forming at last two piles five or 
six feet high and twenty in diameter — all were 
in strange contrast to the little jockeys who 
stood by their horses, apparently all uncon- 
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POINT, 


STARTING 


cerned, while the betting was going on. ‘Those 
in charge had fastened around each horse’s 
body a thick horse-hair lariat doubled; this 
was knotted tightly but hung loosely, leaving 
a space of several inches between it and the 
horse’s belly. When all the bets were laid, the 
riders vaulted to their places, and bending 
their knees, thrust them between the lariat 
and the horses’ sides, thus drawing the lariat 
very tight and binding themselves like cen- 
taurs to their slippery steeds; and yet by sim- 
ply straightening their legs they could throw 
off the band and be released. 

The racers now walked with long, supple 
strides down the course to the starting-point, 
accompanied by the starters, friends, ‘admir- 
ers, jealous watchers, etc., some on foot and 
some on horseback. The whole mile of track 
€00n became a lane hedged by groups and 
lines of Indians. ‘The intentness, the care, and 
the suspense were catching. I began to feel 
a thrilling excitement and an impatience to 
know which of the beauties would win and 
which tribe be beggared. 

The eagerness to watch the start made 
them crowd up the track at one end of the 
line, in spite of the shrill cries of the Indian 
watchers to clear the track. But the track 
would be cleared soon enough. 

A faint cry at the other end of the line, a 
whirl of the horses, a tumult down there, a 
waving of whips, a wild yelling growing nearer, 
louder, and here they come — flying. Side 
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by side, the naked riders plying the lash with 
every terrific bound; the Indians bordering 
the track packed to a dense mass, surging to 
and fro, yelling and throwing up their whips ; 
the mounted ones running their horses at full 
speed after the flyers, but being rapidly left. 
Here they come! heads out, eyes strained, 
nostrils stretched, forehoofs seemingly always 
in the air, the whip-thongs falling with quick 
ening vigor. A hoarse, wild shouting, a deaf- 
ening burst of yells, a swish in the air, an appa- 
rition before the eyes, a bound over the finish 
line, and the race is over, the white just half a 
length ahead, and there they go down toward 
the river, the boys pulling them in for dear life. 
Ere they were led back the bets had been 
claimed, each person taking his stakes and 
those things which had been pledged against 
them, Other races were made. ‘The piles of 
wagers grew again, and again dissolved. Bets 
were all that was needed to prolong the sport, 
for if the stock of swift horses — their regular 
“ race-horses ”"—should by chance be ex 
hausted, slower ones were speedily matched. 
In these intertribal contests the tribe never 
deserts its own horses, so that if their antago- 
nists have superior animals, the losers will be 
stripped to beggary. A transfer of property 
takes place, and the paupers with happy care 
lessness hobble off with a few sore pack-ani- 
mals to carry their diminished possessions. 
The Indians are shrewd jockeys, but their 
own races are as a rule fair and honest trials 
of speed. The decision of the umpires is never 
demurred to unless palpably unjust, and on 
these rare occasions the settlement is either 
by a quarrel or more usually by a renewal of 
the race. And while an Indian is willing to 
gamble on anything, even a tortoise race, his 
true delight, the very exultation of his soul, is 





CALM. 


in a long race between horses of wonderful 
speed. ‘There is nearly always with each band 
some one favorite steed of supposed all-sur- 
passing powers, and it is the races between 
these pets of the tribes that inspire the chief 
interest. The great spring gatherings are 
among the most picturesque features of In- 
dian peaceful life. The bands and tribes meet 
near some vast plain or meadow bordered by 
the forest or the mountains and watered by 
pleasant streams. Here the women dig the 
edible roots, and weave mats and baskets. 
The children hunt in the edge of the woods 
with mimic bows and arrows or fish for trout 
in the swarming brooks; while each band 
bring forth their favorite and trust their for- 
tunes to its speed. 

The victor over all for the year gains a 
wide reputation, and is coveted by some three 
or more thousand Indians. ‘They cherish 
their race-horses, but apparently from selfish 
motives, for in the races they are utterly mer- 
ciless; the most gallant efiorts of a defeated 
brute seem to inspire neither admiration nor 
gratitude. 

Our assembly was not one of these gala 
meetings, but with savage thoughtlessness our 
tawny friends turned from the breathless de- 
bating of vital affairs of state to the hilarious 
excitement of horse-racing. ‘The chiefs, it is 
true, stood aloof, with a dignity partly natural 
and partly affected, to impress the white dig 
nitaries; or they mingled in the crowd in a 
stately way, keeping their keen interest tem- 
pered with the gravity begotten by their re- 
sponsibilities. 

After dusk the Indian lads would take pos- 
session of the deserted track and run their 
ponies in break-neck scrub-races. 


C. BE. S. Wood. 
CALM, 
° H4st thou been down into the depths of thought 
Until the things of time and sense are naught ; 


Hast sunk —sunk — in that tideless under-deep 
Fathoms below the little reach of sleep ? 


Dark, there, and silence; sound is not, nor sun; 
The heaving breast, the beating heart, have done: 
They lie no stiller whose stopt pulse and breath 
Respect the dread repose in realms of death. 


Hast visited below, where he must go 

That would wisdom’s last-yielded secret know ? 
Hast been a guest where, lost to smiles and tears, 
The quiet eye looks on beyond the years ? 


Hast thou been down into the depths of thought 
Until the things of time and sense are naught? 
Then toil and pain blend sweet as evening psalm, 
Then doubt is whelmed in hope, and care in calm. 


John Vance Cheney. 























GROUND OVER WHICH PICKETT CHARGED, AS SEEN FROM 


On the left is seen the clump of trees which was the point of direction for Pickett’s men 
General Armistead was killed in the middle foreground of the picture 


which General Webb was wounded 


Codori’s house is seen on the right. — 


THE THIRD DAY 
BY THE CHIEF OF ARTILLERY O1 
N view of the suc- 


cesses gained on the 
second day, General 
Lee resolved to re 
new his efforts. ‘These 
successes were : 

ist. On the right, 
the lodgment at the 
base of the Round 
Tops, the possession 
of Devil’s Den and 
its woods, and the 
ridges on the Em 
mettsburg road which 
gave him the coveted 
positions for his artil 
lery. 

2d. On the left, the 
occupation of part of the intrenchments of 
the ‘Twelfth Corps with an outlet to the Bal 
timore pike, by which all our lines could be 
taken in reverse. 

3d. At the center, the partial success of three 
of Anderson’s brigades in penetrating our lines, 
from which they were expelled only for lack 
of proper support. 

It was thought that better concert of action 
might have made good a lodgment here also. 
Both armies had indeed lost heavily, but the 
account in that respect seemed in favor of the 
Confederates, or at worst balanced. Pickett’s 
and Johnson's divisions were fresh, as were 
Posey’s and Mahone’s brigades of Anderson’s, 
and Smith’s brigade of Early’s division. ‘These 
could be depended upon for an assault; the 
others could be used as supports, and to fol- 
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also the monument of Webb's brigade near 
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THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, 
low up a success. ‘The artillery was almost 
intact. Stuart had rejoined with his cavalry, 


excepting the brigades of Jones and Robertson, 
guarding the communications ; and Imboden 
had also come up. General Lee, therefore, 
directed the renewal of operations both on 
the right and left. Ewell had been ordered 
to attack at daylight on July 3d, and during 
the night reénforced Johnson with Smith’s, 
Daniel’s, and O’Neal’s brigades. Johnson 
had made his preparations, and was about 
moving, when at dawn Williams’s artillery 
opened upon him, preparatory to an assault 
by Geary and Ruger for the recovery of their 
works. The suspension of this fire was followed 
by an immediate advance by both sides. A 
conflict ensued which lasted with varying suc 
cess until near eleven o’clock, during which the 
Confederates were driven out of the Union in- 
trenchments by Geary and Ruger, aided by 
Shaler’s brigade of the Sixth Corps. ‘They 
made one or twoattempts to regain possession, 
but were unsuccessful, and a demonstration 
to turn Johnson’s left caused him to withdraw 
his command to Rock Creek. The scene of 
this conflict at the close of the war, 
covered by a forest of dead trees, leaden bul 
lets proving as fatal to them as to the soldiers 
were thickly strewn beneath 


was, 


whose bodies 
them. 
Longstreet’s arrangements had been made 
to re-attack Round ‘Top, and his orders issued 
with a view to turning it, when General Lee 
decided that the assault should be made on 
Cemetery Ridge by Pickett’s and Pettigrew’s 
divisions, with part of ‘Trimble’s. Longstreet 
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formed these in two lines— Pickett on the 
right, supported by Wilcox ; Pettigrew on the 
left, with Lane’s and Scales’s brigades under 
Trimble in the second line. Hill wasordered to 
hold his line with the remainder of his corps,— 
six brigades,— give Longstreet assistance if 
required, and avail himself of any success that 
might be gained. Finally a powerful artillery 
force, about one hundred and fifty guns, was 
ordered to prepare the way for the assault by 
a cannonade. ‘The necessary arrangements 
caused delay, and before notice of this could be 
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tillery ofthe Second Corps underits chief, Cap- 
tain Hazard. Woodruff’s battery was in front 
of Ziegler’s Grove; on his left, in succes- 
sion, Arnold’s Rhode Island, Cushing’s United 
States, Brown’s Rhode Island, and Rorty’s New 
York. In the fight of the preceding day the 
two last-named batteries had been to the front 
and suffered severely. Lieutenant T. Fred 
Brown was severely wounded, and his com- 
mand devolved on Lieutenant Perrin. So 
great had been the loss in men and horses 
that they were now of four guns each, reducing 
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STEUART'S BRIGADE RENEWING THE CONFEDERATE ATTACK ON CULP’s HILL, MORNING OF THE THIRD DAY. 


received by Ewell, Johnson, as we have seen, 
was attacked, so that the contest was over on 
the left before that at the center was begun. 
The hoped-for concert of action in the Con- 
federate attacks was lost from the beginning. 

On the Federal side Hancock’s corps held 
Cemetery Ridge with Robinson’s division, 
First Corps, on Hays’s right in support, and 
Doubleday’s at the angle between Gibbon 
and Caldwell. General Newton, having been 
assigned to the command of the First Corps, 
vice Reynolds, was now in charge of the ridge 
held by Caldwell. Compactly arranged on its 
crest was McGilvery’s artillery, forty-one guns, 
consisting of his own batteries, reénforced by 
others from the Artillery Reserve. Well tothe 
right, in front of Hays and Gibbon, was the ar- 


the total number in the corps to twenty-six. 
Daniels’s battery of horse artillery, four guns, 
was between Hazard and McGilvery at the 
angle. In addition, some of the guns on 
Cemetery Hill, and Rittenhouse’s on Little 
Round Top, could be brought to bear, but 
these were offset by batteries similarly placed 
on the flanks of the enemy, so that on the 
Second Corps line, within the space of a mile, 
were seventy-one guns to oppose nearly one 
hundred and fifty. ‘They were on an open crest 
plainly visible from all parts of the opposite 
line. Between ten and eleven A. M., everything 
looking favorable at Culp’s Hill, I crossed 
over to Cemetery Ridge, to see what might 
be going on at other points. Here a mag- 
nificent display greeted my eyes. Our whole 
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EAST BASE OF CULP’S HILL. 

front for two miles was covered by batteries 
already in line or going into position. They 
stretched —apparently in one unbroken mass 
—from opposite the town to the Peach Or- 
chard, which bounded the view to the left, 
the ridges of which were planted thick with 
cannon. Never before had such a sight been 
witnessed on this continent, and rarely, if ever, 
abroad. What did it mean? It might possi- 
bly be to hold that line whilst its infantry was 
sent to aid Ewell, or to guard against a coun- 
ter-stroke from us, but it most probably meant 
an assault on our center, to be preceded by a 
cannonade in order to crush our batteries and 
shake our infantry; at least to cause us to ex- 
haust our ammunition in reply, so that the 
assaulting troops might pass in good condition 
over the half mile of open ground which was 
beyond our effective musketry fire. With such 
an object the cannonade would be long and 
followed immediately by the assault, their 
whole army being held in readiness to follow 
up asuccess. From the great extent of ground 
occupied by the enemy’s batteries, it was evi- 
dent that all the artillery on our west front, 
whether of the army corps or the reserve, 
must concur as a wif, under the chief of ar- 
tillery, in the defense. This is provided for 
in all well-organized armies by special rules, 
which formerly were contained in our own 
army regulations, but they had been con- 
densed in successive editions into a few short 
lines, so obscure as to be practically worthless, 
because, like the rudimentary toe of the dog’s 
paw, they had become, from lack of use, mere 
survivals ; unintelligible except to the special- 
ist. It was of the first importance to subject 
the enemy’s infantry, from the first moment of 
their advance, to such a cross-fire of our artil- 
lery as would break their formation, check 
their impulse, and drive them back, or at least 
bring them to our lines in such condition as 
to make them an easy prey. There was 
neither time nor necessity for reporting this 
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to General Meade, and beginning on the 
right, I instructed the chiefs of artillery and 
battery commanders to withhold their fire for 
fifteen or twenty minutes after the cannonade 
commenced, then to concentrate their fire 
with all possible accuracy on those batteries 
which were mostdestructive tous — but slowly, 
so that when the enemy’s ammunition was 
exhausted, we should have sufficient left to 
meet the assault. I had just given these orders 
to the last battery on Little Round Top, when 
the signal gun was fired, and the enemy opened 
with all his guns. From that point the scene 
was indescribably grand. All their batteries 
were soon covered with smoke, through which 
the flashes were incessant, whilst the air seemed 
filled with shells, whose sharp explosions, with 
the hurtling of their fragments, formed a run- 
ning accompaniment to the deep roar of the 
guns. Thence I rode tothe Artillery Reserve 
to order fresh batteries and ammunition to be 
sent up to the ridge so soon as the cannonade 
but both thereserve and the train were 
gone to a safer place. Messengers, however, 
had been left to receive and convey orders, 
which I sent by them, and then returned to the 
ridge. Turning into the Taneytown pike, I saw 
evidence of the necessity under which the re- 
serve had “ decamped,” in the remains of a 


ceased ; 


dozen exploded caissons, which had been 
placed under cover of a hill, but which the 
shells had managed to search out. In fact, 


the fire was more dangerous behind the ridge 
than on its crest, which I soon reached at the 
position occupied by General Newton behind 
McGilvery’s batteries, from which we had a fine 
view, as all our own guns were now in action. 

Most of the enemy’s projectiles passed over- 
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head, the effect being to sweep all the open at the time on General Lee’s staff, had a few 
ground in our rear, which was of little benefit years before served in my mounted battery 
to the Confederates—a mere waste of ammu- expressly to receive a course of instruction 
nition, for everything here could seek shelter. in the use of field artillery. At Appomattox 
And just here an incident already published we spent several hours together, and in the 
may be repeated, as it illustrates a peculiar course of conversation I told him I was not 
feature of civil war. Colonel Long, who was satisfied with the conduct of this cannonade 
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PICKETT'S CHARGE, L.— THE UNION LINES BETWEEN 


(General Hancock and staff are seen in the left center of the picture 
Cyclorama of Gettysburg, by permission of the National Panorama ( 


which I had heard was under his direction, 
inasmuch as he had not done justice to his 
instruction; that his fire, instead of being con- 
centrated on the point of attack, as it ought 
to have been, and as | expected it would 
be, was scattered over the whole field. He 
was amused at the criticism and said: “I re 
membered my lessons at the time, and when 
the fire became so scattered, wondered what 
you would think about it!” 

I now rode along the ridge to inspect the 
batteries. ‘he infantry were lying down on 
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TREES" AND 


THE ““CLUMP OF 


This and the two pictures that follow are fron 


ompany.) 


its reverse slope, near the crest, in open ranks, 
waiting events. As I passed along, a bolt from 
a rifle-gun struck the ground just in front of 
a man of the front rank, penetrated the sur 
face and passed under him, throwing him 
“over and over.” He fell behind the rear 
rank, apparently dead, and a ridge of earth 
where he had been lying reminded me of the 
backwoods practice of “ barking” squirrels. 
Our fire was deliberate, but on inspecting the 
chests I found that the ammunition was run- 
ning low, and hastened to General Meade to 











“Clump of Trees.” 
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PICKETT’S CHARGE, l.— THE MAIN COLLISION TO THE RIGHT OF THE “‘ CLUMP OF 
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In this hand-to-hand conflict General Armistead was killed and General Webb was wounded 


advise its immediate cessation and preparation 
for the assault which would certainly follow. 
The headquarters building, immediately be- 
hind the ridge, had been abandoned, and many 
of the horses of the staff lay dead. Being told 
that the general had gone to the cemetery, | 
proceeded thither. He was not there, and on 
telling General Howard my object, he con- 
curred in its propriety, and I rode back along 
the ridge, ordering the fire to cease. This was 
followed by a cessation of that of the enemy, 
under the mistaken impression that he had 
silenced our guns, and almost immediately his 
infantry came out of the woods and formed for 
the assault. On my way tothe Taneytown road 
to meet the fresh batteries I had ordered up, I 
met Major Bingham, of Hancock’s staff, who 
informed me that General Meade’s aids were 
seeking me with orders to “cease firing”; so 
[ had only anticipated his wishes. ‘The bat- 
teries were found and brought up, and Fitz- 
hugh’s, Cowan’s, and Parsons’s put in near 
the clump of trees. Meantime the enemy ad- 
vanced, and McGilvery opened an oblique 
destructive fire, reénforced by that of Ritten- 
house’s six rifle-guns from Round Top, which 
were served with remarkable accuracy, enfi- 
lading Pickett’s lines. The Confederate ap- 
proach was magnificent, and excited our 


admiration ; but the story of that charge is 
so well known that I need not dwell upon 
it, further than concerns my own command. 
The steady fire from McGilvery and Ritten 
house, on their right, caused Pickett’s men to 
“drift” in the opposite direction, so that the 
weight of the assault fell upon the positions 
occupied by Hazard’s batteries. I had counted 
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on an artillery cross-fire that would stop it be- 
fore it reached our lines, but, except a few shots 
here and there, Hazard’s batteries were silent 
until the enemy came within canister range. 
They had, unfortunately, exhausted their long- 
range projectiles during the cannonade, under 
the orders of their corps-commander, and it 
was too late to replace them. Had my in 
structions been followed here, as they were 
by McGilvery, I do not believe that Pickett’s 
division would have reached our line. We lost 
not only the fire of one-third of our guns, but 
the resulting cross-fire which would have 
doubled its value. The prime fault was in the 
obscurity of our army regulations as to the 
artillery, and the absence of all regulations as 
to the proper relations of the different arms of 
service to each other. On this occasion it cost 
us much blood, many lives, and for a moment 
endangered the success of the battle. Soon 
after Pickett’s repulse, Wilcox’s, Wright's, and 
Perry’s brigades were moved forward, but un- 
der the fire of the batteries in Gibbon’s front 
and the fire of McGilvery’s and Rittenhouse’s 
guns, they soon fell back. ‘The losses in the 
batteries of the Second Corps were very heavy. 


Rorty and Cushing were killed and Woodruff 


mortally wounded at their guns. So great 

was the destruction of men and horses, that 

Cushing's and Woodruff’s United States and 

Brown’s and Arnold’s Rhode Island batteries 

were consolidated to form twoserviceable ones. 
Vow. XXXIIL.—61. 
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PLANK, (FROM THE GETTYSBURG CYUCLORAMA.) 

‘The advance of the Confederate brigades 
to cover Pickett’s retreat showed that the 
enemy’s line opposite Cemetery Ridge was 
occupied by infantry, our own line on the 
ridge was in more or less disorder as the result 
of the conflict, and in no condition to advance 
a sufficient force for a counter assault. The 
largest bodies of organized troops available 


were on the left and General Meade now 
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proceeded to Round Top and pushed out 
skirmishers to feel the enemy in its front. An 
advance to the Plum Run line of the troops 
behind it would have brought them directly 
in front of the numerous batteries which 
crowned the Emmettsburg Ridge, command- 
ing that line and all the intervening ground ; 
a further advance, to the attack, would have 
brought them under additional heavy flank 
fires. McCandless’s brigade, supported by 
Nevin’s, was, however, pushed forward, un- 
der cover of the woods, which protected 
them from the fire of all these batteries; it 
crossed the Wheat-field, cleared the woods, 
and had an encounter with a portion of Ben- 
ning’s brigade, which was retiring. Hood's 
and McLaws'’s divisions were falling back un- 
der Longstreet’s orders to their strong posi- 
tion, resting on Peach Orchard and covering 
Hill’s line. It needs but a moment’s examina 
tion of the official map to see that our troops 
on the left were locked up. As to the center, 
Pickett’s and Pettigrew’s assaulting divisions 
had formed no part of A. P. Hill’s line, which 
was practically intact. The idea that there must 
have been “a gap of at least a mile” in that 
line, made by throwing forward these divis- 
ions, and that a prompt advance from Ceme- 
tery Ridge would have given us the line itself, 
or at least the artillery in front of it, was a de- 
lusion. A prompt counter-charge after a combat 
between two small bodies of men is one thing ; 
the change from the defensive to the offensive 
of an army, after an engagement at a single 
point,is quite another. Z/is was nota “ Water- 
loo defeat” with afresh army to follow it up, and 
to have made such achange to the offensive, on 
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the assumption that Lee had made no provis- 
ion against a reverse, would have been rash in 
the extreme. An advance of twenty thousand 
men from Cemetery Ridge in the face of the 
hundred and forty guns then in position would 
have been stark madness; an immediate ad- 
vance from any point, in force, was simply im- 
practicable, and before due preparation could 
have been made for a change to the offensive, 
the favorable moment — had any resulted from 
the repulse— would have passed away. 
Whilst the main battle was raging, a sharp 
cavalry combat took place on our right be- 
tween Stuart’s command of four and Gregg’s 
of three brigades; but Jenkins’s Confederate 
brigade was soon thrown out of action from 
lack of ammunition, and two only of Gregg’s 
were engaged. Stuart had been ordered to cover 
_ Ewell’s left and 
ey was pro eeding 
towards the Balti- 
more pike, where 





he hoped to cre 
ate a diversion in 
aid of the Con- 
federate infantry, 
and in case of 
Pickett’s success 
to fall upon the re 
treating Federal 
troops. From near 
Cress’s Ridge, 
two and a half 
miles east of Get- 
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in rear of the Federal lines. 
On its northern wooded end 
he posted Griffin’s battery, and 
took possession of the Rum- 
mel farm buildings, a few hun- 
dred yards distant. Hamp- 
ton and Fitzhugh Lee were on 
his left, covered by the wood, 
Jenkins and Chambliss on 
the right, along the ridge. 
Half a mile east on a low 
parallel ridge, the southern 
part of which bending west to- 
wards Cress’s Ridge furnished 
excellent positions for artil- 
lery, was the Federal brigade 
of McIntosh, who now sent a 
force towards Rummel’s, trom 
which a strong body of skir- 
mishers was thrown to meet 
them, and the battery opened. 
McIntosh now demanded re- 
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charged, sword in_ hand, 
through a destructive artillery 
fire, for the falling back of the 
Federals had uncovered their 
batteries. ‘They were met by 
Custer’s and such other mount- 
ed squadrons as could be 
thrown in; a mélée ensued, 
in which Hampton was se- 
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verely wounded and the charge repulsed. 
Breathed’s and McGregor’s Confederate bat- 
teries had replaced Griffin’s, a sharp artillery 
duel took place,and at nightfall each side held 
substantially its original ground. Both sides 
claim to have held the Rummel house. The 
advantage was decidedly with the Federals, 
who had foiled Stuart’s plans. Thus the battle 
of Gettysburg closed as it had opened, with a 
very creditable cavalry operation. 

General Lee now abandoned the attempt 
to dislodge Meade; intrenched a line from 
Oak Hill to Peach Orchard; started all his 
impedimenta to the Potomac in advance, and 
followed with his army on the night of July 
4, via Fairfield. ‘This compelled Meade to 
take the circuitous routes through the lower 
passes; and the strategic advantage to Lee 
and disadvantage to Meade of Gettysburg, 
were made manifest. 

General Meade has been accused of slow- 
ness in the pursuit. ‘The charge is not well 
founded ; he lost no time in commencing nor 
vigor in pushing it. On the morning of the 
4th he ordered French at Frederick to seize 
and hold the lower passes, and put all the cav- 
alry except Gregg’s and MclIntosh’s brigades 
in motion to harass the enemy’s anticipated re- 
treat, and to destroy his trains and bridges 
at Williamsport. It stormed heavily that day, 
and the care of the wounded and burial of the 
dead proceeded, whilst the enemy’s line was 
being reconnoitered. So soon, on the sth, as 
it was certain that Lee was retreating, Gregg 
was started in pursuit on the Chambersburg 
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pike, and the infantry — now reduced to a lit- 
tle over forty-seven thousand effectives, short 
of ammunition and supplies—by the lower 
passes. The Sixth Corps taking the Hagers 
town road, Sedgwick reported the Fairfield 
pass fortified, a large force present, and that 
a fight could be had; upon which, on the 6th, 
Meade halted the rest of the infantry and or- 
dered two corps to his support, but soon learn 
ing that although the pass could be carried it 
would cause too much delay, he resumed the 
march, leaving McIntosh and a brigade of 
the Sixth Corps to follow the enemy through 
the Fairfield pass. On the evening of the 4th 
Kilpatrick had a sharp encounter with the 
enemy in Monterey pass, and this was fol- 
lowed by daily cavalry combats on the differ- 
ent routes, in which much damage was done 
to trains and many captures of wagons, cais- 
sons, and prisoners effected. On the sth French 
destroyed the pontoon bridge at Falling Wa- 
ters. On the 6th Buford attacked at Williams- 
port and Kilpatrick toward Hagerstown, on his 
right, but as Imboden’s train guard was strong, 
Stuart was up, and Longstreet close by, they 
had to withdraw. ‘The enemy proceeded to 
construct a new bridge, and intrench a strong 
line covering Williamsport and Falling Waters. 
There were heavy rains on the 7th and 8th, but 
the infantry corps reached Middletown on the 
morning of the oth, received supplies, crossed 
the mountains that day, and at its clese the 
right was at Boonsboro’, and the left at Rohr- 
ersville, on the roads to Hagerstown and Will- 
iamsport. The river was now greatly swollen 
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and unfordable, and Halleck on the roth ad 
vised Meade to postpone a general battle un- 
til his army was concentrated and his reén- 
forcements up; but Meade, fully alive to the 
importance of striking Lee before he could 
cross the Potomac, advanced on that day and 
the 11th; and onthe 12th pushed forward re- 
connoissances to feel the enemy. After a par 
tialexamination, made by himself and his chiefs 
of staff and of engineers, which showed that 
its flanks could not be turned, and that the 
line, so far as seen by them, presented no 
vulnerable points, he determined to make a 
demonstration in force on the next morning, 
the 13th, supported by the whole army, and to 
attack if a prospect of success offered. On 
assembling his corps-commanders, however, 
he found their opinion so adverse that he post- 
poned it forfurther examination, after which he 
issued the order for the next day,the 14th. On 
advancing that morning, it was found that the 
enemy had abandoned his line and crossed the 
river, partly by fording, partly by a new bridge. 
A careful survey of the enemy’s intrenched 
line after it was abandoned justified the opin 
ion of the corps-commanders against an attack, 
as it showed that an assault would have been 
disastrous to us. It proved also that Meade 
in overriding that opinion did not shrink from 
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a great responsibility, notwithstanding his 
own recent experience at Gettysburg, where 
all the enemy’s attacks on even partially in- 
trenched lines had failed. If he erred on this 
occasion it was on the side of temerity. 

But the hopes and expectations excited by 
the victory of Gettysburg were as unreasona- 
ble as the fears that had preceded it; and great 
was the disappointment that followed the “ es- 
cape” of Lee’s army. It was promptly mani- 
fested, too, and in a manner which indicates 
how harshly and unjustly the Army of the Po- 
tomac and its commanders were usually judged 
and treated; and what trials the latter had to 
undergo whilst subjected to the meddling and 
hectoring of a distant superior, himself but too 
often the mere mouthpiece of an irresponsible 
clique and from which they were not freed until 
the general-in-chief accompanied it in the field. 
That same day, before it was possible that 
all the circumstances could be known, three 
telegraphic despatches passed between the 
respective headquarters. 

First. Halleck to Meade: 

“IT need hardly say to you that the escape of Lee’s 
army without another battle has created great dissat- 
isfaction in the mind of the President, and it will re- 
quire an active and energetic pursuit on your part to 
remove the impression that it has not been sufficiently 
active heretofore.” 
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THE THIRD DAY 
Second. Meade to Halleck: 


“ Having ing my duty conscientiously and 


to the best of my ability, the censure of the President 
(conveyed in your nee of one P. M. this day) is 
in my judgment so undeserved, that I feel compelled 
most respectfully to ask to be immediately sdievel 
from the command of this army.” 


Third. Halleck to Meade: 


Pe! 


14th my telegram stating the disappointment 
*resident at the escape of Lee’s army was not 
intended as a censure, but as a stimulus to an active 
pursuit. It is not deemed a sufficient cause for your 
application to be relieved.” 


The losses of both armies were very large. 
The revised returns show for the Army of the 
Potomac: killed, 3063; wounded, 14,492; 
missing, 5435,— total, 22,990; and for the 
Army of Northern Virginia: killed, 2592; 
wounded, 12,706; missing, 5150,— total, 
20,448. But the returns for the latter army are 
not complete ; some commands are not re 
ported, and in others the regimental show 
larger losses than do the brigade returns from 
which the foregoing numbers are compiled. 

As to the comparative strength of the two 
armies on the field of battle, we have no 
satisfactory data. The last Confederate return 
was for May 31st, showing “ Present for duty, 
under arms,” 59,484, infantry. ‘The morning 
report of the Army of the Potomac for June 
30th shows “ Present for duty, equipped,” 
77,208, infantry. Neither return is worth 
much except as a basis for guessing; the 
long marches, followed by the forced ones 
of July 1-2, of the Army of the Potomac, left 
thousands of stragglers on the roads. ‘These 
totals are of little importance; they would have 
been of some significance had the larger army 
been defeated; but it was not. 
At the “ points of contact” the 
Confederates were almost always 
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the stronger. On July rst, eighteen thousand 
Federal combatants contended against at least 
twenty-five thousand Confederates, and got the 
worst of it. On July 2d, Longstreet’s fifteen 
thousand overcame Sickles’s ten thousand, 
and had to halt when a larger force was op- 
posed to them. Williams’s Twelfth Corps re- 
took its works from a larger body of Ewell’s 
troops, as at the contested point they were op- 
posed by an inferior number; and then held 
them, for Johnson's superior force was as much 
hampered here by the nature of the ground as 
was Meade’s on the left, the evening before. 
In many respects the Confederates had the ad- 


vantage: they had much better ground for 
their artillery ; they were fresher; they were 
all veterans ; they were better organized ; they 


were commanded by officers selected for their 
experience and abilities, and in whom they 
had implicit confidence. ‘These were enormous 
advantages, sufficient to counterbalance the 
difference of numbers; and whilst all the Con 
federate army, except here and there a brigade, 
were fought to the utmost, the strongest Fed- 
eral corps (the Sixth) was hardly in action, the 
total loss of its eight brigades being but two 
hundred and forty-two killed, wounded, and 
missing. But the Southerners were subjected 
here to the disadvantages that the Northern- 
ers had to contend with in Virginia; they 
were surrounded by enemies, not friends who 
supplied them with aid and information; 
and they were not by choice, but necessity, 
the assailants on the chosen ground of their 
opponents. 

Right gallantly did they act their part, and 
their failure carried no discredit with it. 
Their military honor was not tarnished by 
their defeat, nor their spirit lowered, but their 
respect for their opponents was restored to 
what it had been before Fredericksburg and 
Chancellorsville. 


Henry J. Hunt. 
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PICKETT’S CHARGE, 


AND ARTILLERY FIGHTING AT GETTYSBURG. 


si {EF Reserve Artillery of Longstreet’s corps, 

in the Gettysburg campaign, consisted 
of the Washington Artillery of New Orleans, 
then under Major Eshleman, nine guns, and 
my own battalion of twenty-six guns. Beside 
these, the artillery of the corps comprised Ca- 
bell’s, Henry’s, and Dearing’s battalions of 
eighteen guns each. The latter battalions were 
usually attached, on the march, respectively to 
McLaws’s, Hood’s, and Pickett’s divisions of 
infantry. 

On the first of July, 1863, the Reserve Artil- 
lery was encamped near Greenwood, and had 
no idea that the great battle of the campaign 
had already opened about eighteen miles 
away. Early in the night, however, rumors 
reached us that Hill’s corps had been heavily 
engaged, and that Ewell’s had come to his 
assistance ; that the enemy had been driven 
some distance, but had finally made a stand 
in a very strong position. ‘These rumors were 
soon followed by orders for the artillery to 
march at one o’clock for the front. ‘There was 
little time for sleep before taking the road, 
and I think but few improved even that little. 
There was the usual lively interest, of course, 
to hear of the personal fortunes of friends 
in the two corps which had been engaged. 
Who was killed and who safe? ‘Then there was 
no one so dull as not toappreciate the tremen- 
dous gravity to us of the results of the battle 
which the next day was to bring. We had 
penetrated farther into the enemy’s country 
than ever before. Our only communication with 
our arsenals and depots was by an unguarded 
wagon-road to Staunton, Virginia, about two 
hundred miles, over mountains and across un- 
bridged rivers; much of it through a hostile 
country, and all of it liable to cavalry raids by 


the enemy. But we felt that we were now, 
somehow, nearer the enemy’s heart than we 
had ever been before,— within easier reach of 
some vital part,— and that a blow struck now 
must have many times the effect it would have 
if given in Virginia against only an invading 
army. Our confidence in our commander was, 
of course, supreme, and the opportune arrival 
of Ewell to Hill’s aid gave fresh confirmation 
of the skill that would direct our efforts. ‘There 
seemed to be a sort of feeling that everything 
favored us and that victory or defeat now de 
pended solely on ourselves. 

Except in equipment, I don’t think a bet 
ter army, better nerved up to its work, ever 
marched upon a battle-field. But many of our 
infantry still carried smooth-bore muskets, 
and our artillery ammunition was inferior, es- 
pecially that of the rifles. ‘The Confederacy 
did not have the facilities for much nice 
work of that sort, and we had to take what 
we could get without rigid inspection. How 
our rifled batteries always envied our friends 
in the opposition their abundant supply of 
splendid ammunition! For an unreliable fuse 
or a rifle-shell which “ tumbles” sickens, not 
only the gunner, but the whole battery, more 
than “ misfires” at large game dishearten a 
sportsman. There is no encouragement to 
careful aiming when the ammunition fails, 
and the men feel handicapped. But for all 
our confidence that Providence had nowat last 
consented to “come down and take a proper 
view of the situation,” as one of our good 
chaplains used to pray, there was a very nat- 
ural anxiety to know how the enemy had 
fought the day before. As we met the wounded 
and staff-officers who had been in the action, 
[ remember many questions asked on that 
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subject. There was no great comfort to be de- 
rived from the answers, which were generally 
in profane simile. Indeed, I have heard sur- 
vivors of the war say since that some of the 
Federal fighting that day equaled or surpassed 
any they ever saw from first to last. 

We marched quite steadily, with a good 
road and a bright moon, until about seven 
A. M. on the 2d, when we halted in a grassy 
open grove about a mile short of Seminary 
Ridge, and fed and watered. Here, while eat- 
ing a cold breakfast, I was sent for by Gen- 
eral Longstreet, and, riding forward, found him 
with General Lee on Seminary Ridge. Oppo- 
site, about a mile away, on Cemetery Ridge, 
overlooking the town, lay the enemy, their 
batteries making considerable display, but 
their infantry, behind stone walls and ridges, 
scarcely visible. In between were only gentle 
rolling slopes of pasture and wheat fields, 
with a considerable body of woods to the 
right and front. ‘The two Round Tops looked 
over everything, and a signal-flag was visible 
on the highest. Instinctively the idea arose, 
“If we could only take position here and 
have them attack us through this open 
ground !” But I soon learned that we were in 
no such luck—the boot, in fact, being upon 
the other foot. 

It was explained to me that our corps 
was to assault the enemy’s left flank, and I 
was directed to reconnoiter it and then to take 
charge of all the artillery of the corps and 
direct it in the attack, leaving my own bat- 
talion to the command of Major Huger. I 
was particularly cautioned, in moving the artil- 
lery, to keep it out of sight of the signal-station 
upon Round Top.* 

I immediately started on my reconnoissance, 
and in about three hours had a good idea of 
all the ground, and had Cabell’s, Henry’s, 
and my own battalions parked near where our 
infantry lines were to be formed and the attack 
begun. Dearing’s battalion with Pickett’s in- 
fantry was not yet up, and the Washington 
Artillery was left in reserve. 

Through some blunder, part of our infantry 
had been marched on a road that brought 
them in sight of Round Top, and instead of 
taking to the fields and hollows, they had been 


* This suggests the remark that I have never under 
stood why the enemy abandoned the use of military 
balloons early in 1863, after having used them exten- 
sively up to that time. Even if the observers never 
saw anything, they would have been worth all they 
cost for the annoyance and delays they caused us in 
trying to keep our movements out of their sight. That 
wretched little signal-station upon Round Top that 
day caused one of our divisions to lose over ahen, 
and probably delayed our assault nearly that long. 
During that time a Federal corps arrived near Round 
Top and became an +m factor in the action 
which followed.— E. P. 
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halted for an hour, and 
then countermarched 
and sent around by acir- 
cuitous road, via Black 
Horse ‘Tavern, about 
five miles out of the way. 

We waited quite a 
time for the infantry, 
and I think it was about 
four o’clock when at 
last the word was given 
for Hood’s division to 
move out and endeavor 
to turn the enemy’s left, 
while McLaws await- 
ed the development of 
Hood's attack, ready to 
assault the Peach Or- 
chard. Henry’s battal- 
ion moved out with 
Hood and was speedily 
and heavily engaged ; 
Cabell was ready to sup- 
port him, and at once 
went into action near 
Snyder’s house, about 
seven hundred yards 
from the Peach Orchard. 

The Federal artillery 
was ready for us and 
in their usual full force 
and good practice. The 
ground at Cabell’s posi- 
tion gave little protec- 
tion, and he suffered 
rapidly in both men and 
horses. To help him I 
ran up Huger with 
eighteen guns of my 
own twenty-six, to War- 
field’s house, within five 
hundred yards of the 
Peach Orchard, and 
opened upon it. This 
made fifty-four guns in 
action and I hoped they 
would crush that part 
of the enemy’s line in 
a very short time, but 
the fight was longer and 
hotter than I expected. 
Two of my guns were 
fairly dismounted, so 
accurate was the ene- 
my’s fire, and the loss 
of men was so great 
that I had to ask Gen- 
eral Barksdale, whose 
brigade was lying down close behind in the 
wood, for help to handle the heavy twenty-four- 
pounder howitzers of Moody’s battery. He 
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gave me permission to call for volunteers, and 
in a minute I had eight good fellows, of whom, 
alas! we buried two that night and sent to 
the hospital three others mortally or severely 
wounded. At last I sent for my other two 
batteries, but before they arrived McLaws’s 
division charged past our guns, and the enemy 
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MENCHEY’'S SPRING, BETWEEN CULP’S HILL AND THE 
CEMETERY GATE. 
(BOTH DRAWINGS ARE AFTER SKETCHES BY Cc. W. REED) 


deserted their line in confusion. Then I be- 
lieved that Providence was indeed “taking the 
proper view,” and that the war was very nearly 
over, Every battery was promptly limbered to 
the front, and the two batteries from the rear 
coming up, all six charged in line across the 
plain and went into action again at the position 
the enemy had deserted. 

I can recall no more splendid sight, on a 
small scale, and certainly no more inspiriting 
moment during the war, than that of the 
charge of these six batteries. An artillerist’s 
heaven is, after a tough resistance, to follow 
the routed enemy, and throw shells and canister 
into his disorganized and fleeing masses. Then 
the explosions of the guns sound louder and 
more powerful, and the very shouts of the 
gunners, ordering “ Fire!” in rapid succession, 
thrill one’s very soul. Thereis no excitement 
on earth like it. It is far prettier shooting than 
at a compact, narrow line of battle, or at an- 
other battery. Now we saw our heaven just 
in front, and were already breathing the very 
air of victory. Now we would have our re- 
venge, and make them sorry they had stayed 
so long. Everything was in arush. The ground 
was generally good, and pieces and caissons 
went at a gallop, some cannoneers mounted, 
and some running by the sides — not in regular 
line, but a general race and scramble to get 
there first. 

But we only had a moderately good time 
with Sickles’s retreating corps after all. They 
fell back upon fresh troops in what seemed a 
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strong position extending along the ridge 
north of Round Top. Hood’s troops under 
Law gained the slope of Little Round Top, 
but were driven back to its base. Our infan- 
try lines had become disjointed in the ad- 
vance and the fighting became a number of 
isolated combats between brigades. The ar- 
tillery took part wherever it could, 
firing at everything in sight, and 
a sort of pell-mell fighting lasted 
until darkness covered the field 

and the fuses of the flying shells 
looked like little meteors in the 


artillery slackened off, and by nine 
o’clock the field was silent. It 
was evident that we had not fin- 














SPANGLEK’S SPRING, EAST OF CULP'S HILI 


ished the job, and would have to make a fresh 
effort in the morning. The firing had hardly 
ceased when my faithful little darky, Charlie, 
came up hunting for me, with a fresh horse, 
affectionate congratulations on my safety, and, 
what was equally acceptable, something to eat. 
Negro servants hunting for their masters were 
a feature of the landscape that night. I then 
found General Longstreet, learned what I 
could of the fortunes of the day on other parts 
of the field, and got orders for the morning. 
They were, in brief, that our present position 
was to be held and the attack renewed as soon 
as Pickett arrived, and he was expected early. 

There was a great deal to do meanwhile. 
Horses were to be fed and watered, those 
killed and disabled replaced from the wagons, 
ammunition replenished, and the ground ex- 
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amined and positions of batteries rectified. 
But a splendid moon made all comparatively 
easy, and greatly assisted, too, in the care of 
the wounded, many of whom, both our own 
and the enemy’s, lay about among our bat- 
teries until the firing ceased. About one 
o’clock I made a little bed of fence-rails, as 
preferable to the trampled ground, in the 
Peach Orchard, and got two hours’ sleep. At 
three, I began to put the batteries into posi- 
tion again and was joined by the Washington 
Artillery, which had been in reserve the day 
before. Asdaylightcame, I found I had placed 
about twenty guns so that the enemy’s bat- 
teries on Cemetery Hill enfiladed the line, and 
I had a panic, almost, for fear theenemy would 
discover the error and open before I could rec- 
tify it. They could not, perhaps, see down into 
the valley as early as I could see them, and 
all was right before they opened. They never 
could have resisted the temptation to such a 
pot-shot. Apparently to feel us, they fired a 
few shots, and hit one or two men and some 
horses; but we did not respond, wanting to 
save Our ammunition for the real work, and 
we were grateful to them for their moderation, 
our ground being very unfavorable as re- 
garded shelter. 

Early in the morning General Lee came 
round, and I was then told that we were to 
assault Cemetery Hill, which lay rather to our 
left. This necessitated a good many changes 
of position which the enemy did not altogether 
approve of, and they took occasional shots at 
us, though we shifted about as inoffensively as 
possible, and religiously kept from getting 
into bunches. But we stood it all meekly, 
and by ten o’clock, Dearing having come up, 
we had seventy-five guns in what was prac- 
tically one battery, disposed to fire on Ceme- 
tery Hill and the batteries south of it which 
would have a fire on our advancing infantry. 
Pickett’s division had arrived, and was resting 
and eating. Along Seminary Ridge, a short 
distance to our left, were sixty-three guns of 
A. P. Hill’s corps under Colonel R. L. Walker. 
As their distance was a little too great for 
effective howitzer fire, General Pendleton 
offered me the use of nine howitzers belong- 
ing to this corps. I accepted them, intend- 
ing to take them into the charge with Pickett; 
so I put them in a hollow behind a bit 
of wood, with no orders but to wait there 
until I sent for them. About eleven, some of 
Hill’s skirmishers and the enemy’s began fight- 
ing over a barn between the lines, and grad- 
ually his artillery and the enemy’s took part, 
until over a hundred guns were engaged, and 
a tremendous roar was kept up for quite a 
time. But it gradually died out, and the 
whole field became as silent as a churchyard 
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until one o'clock. The enemy, conscious of 
the strength of his position, simply sat still 
and waited for us. It had been arranged that 
when the infantry column was ready, General 
Longstreet should order two guns fired by 
the Washington Artillery. On that signal all 
our guns were to open on Cemetery Hill and 
the ridge extending toward Round Top, which 
was covered with batteries. I was to observe 
the fire and give Pickett the order to charge. 
I accordingly took position, about twelve, at 
the most favorable point, just on the left of the 
line of guns and with one of Pickett's couri- 
ers with me. About twelve o'clock I received 
the following note from General Longstreet : 
“ CotoneL— Ifthe artillery fire does not have 
the effect to drive off the enemy or greatly 
demoralize him, so as to make our efforts 
pretty certain, I would prefer that you should 
not advise General Pickett tomake the charge. 
I shall rely a great deal on your good judg- 
ment to determine the matter, and shall expect 
you to let General Pickett know when the 
moment offers.” 

This note rather startled me. If that assault 
was to be made on General Lee’s judgment, 
it was all right, but I did not want it made 
on mine. I wrote back to General Longstreet 
to the following effect: “GreNerRaL—I will 
only be able to judge of the effect of our fire 
on the enemy by his return fire, for his infantry 
is but little exposed to view and the smoke 
will obscure the whole field. If, as I infer from 
your note, there is alternative to this at- 
tack, it should be carefully considered before 
opening our fire, for it will take all the artil- 
lery ammunition we have left to test this one 
thoroughly, and, if the result is unfavorable, 
we will have none left for another effort. And 
even if this is entirely successful, it can only 
be so at a very bloody cost.” 

To this presently came the following reply : 
“ CoLoneL — The intention is to advance the 
infantry if the artillery has the desired effect 
of driving the enemy’s off, or having other 
effect such as to warrant us in making the 
attack. When the moment arrives advise 
General Pickett, and of course advance such 
artillery as you can use in aiding the attack.” 

I hardly knew whether this left me discre- 
tion or not, but at any rate it was decided that 
the artillery must open. I felt that if we went 
that far we could not draw back, but the 
infantry must go too, General A. R. Wright, 
of Hill’s corps, was with me, looking at the 
position, when these notes were received, 
and we discussed them together. Wright 
said: “It is not so hard to go there as it 
looks; I was nearly there with my brigade 
yesterday. The trouble is to stay there. The 
whole Yankee army is there in a bunch.” 
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I was influenced by this, and somewhat by 
a sort of camp rumor which I had heard that 
morning, that General Lee had said that 
he was going to send every man he had 
upon that hill. At any rate, I assumed that 
the question of supports had been well con- 
sidered and that whatever was possible would 
be done. But before replying I rode to see 
Pickett, who was with his division a short 
distance in the rear. I did not tell him 
my object, but only tried to guess how he 
felt about the charge. He seemed very san- 
guine, and thought himself in luck to have 
the chance. Then I felt that I could not 
make any delay or let the attack suffer by 
any indecision on my part. And, that Gen- 
eral Longstreet might know my intention, I 
wrote him only this: “GrNERAL— When our 
artillery fire is at its best, | shall order Pick- 
ett to charge.” 

Then, getting a little more anxious, I de- 
cided to send for the nine howitzers and take 
them ahead of Pickett up nearly to musket 
range, instead of following close behind him 
as at first intended; so I sent a courier to 
bring them up in front of the infantry, but 
under cover of the wood. The courier could 
not find them. He was sent again, and only 
returned after our fire was opened, saying they 
were gone. I afterwards learned that General 
Pendleton had sent for a part of them, and 
the others had moved to a neighboring hol- 
low to get out of the line of the enemy’s fire 
at one of Hill’s batteries during the artillery 
duel they had had an hour before. 

At exactly one o’clock by my watch the 
two signal-guns were heard in quick succes- 
sion. In another minute every gun was at 
work, The enemy were not slow in coming 
back at us, and the grand roar of nearly the 
whole artillery of both armies burst in on the 
silence, almost as suddenly as the full notes 
of an organ could fill a church. 

The artillery of Ewell’s corps, however, 
took only a small part, I believe, in this, as 
they were too far away around the town. 
Some of them might have done good service 
from positions between Hill and Ewell, enfi- 
lading the batteries fighting us. The opportu- 
nity to do that was the single advantage, in 
our having the exterior line, to compensate 
for all its disadvantages. But our line was so 
far extended that all of it was not well stud- 
ied, and the officers of each corps had no op- 
portunity to examine each other’s ground for 
chances of codperative work. 

The enemy’s position seemed to have broken 
out with guns everywhere, and from Round 
Top to Cemetery Hill was blazing like a vol- 
cano. The air seemed full of missiles from 
every direction. The severity of the fire may 


be illustrated by the casualties in my own 
battalion under Major Huger. 

Under my predecessor, General S. D. Lee, 
the battalion had made a reputation at the Sec- 
ond Manassas and also at Sharpsburg. At 
the latter battle it had a peculiarly hard time 
fighting infantry and superior metal nearly all 
day, and losing about eighty-five men and 
sixty horses. Sharpsburg they called “ artillery 
hell.” At Gettysburg the losses in the same 
command, including the infantry that volun- 
teered to help serve the guns, were 144 men 
and 116 horses, nearly all by artillery fire. 
Some parts of the Federal artillery suffered in 
the same proportion under our fire. I heard 
of one battery losing twenty-seven out of 
thirty-six horses in ten minutes. 

Before the cannonade opened I had made 
up my mind to give Pickett the order to 
advance within fifteen or twenty minutes 
after it began. But when I looked at the full 
development of the enemy’s batteries, and 
knew that his infantry was generally protected 
from our fire by stone walls and swells of the 
ground, I could not bring myself to give the 
word. It seemed madness to launch infantry 
into that fire, with nearly three-quarters of a 
mile to go in the midday July sun. I let the 
fifteen minutes pass, and twenty, and 
twenty-five, hoping vainly for something to 
turn up. Then I wrote to Pickett: “If you 
are coming at all you must come at once, or 
I cannot give you proper support; but the 
enemy’s fire has not slackened at all ; at least 
eighteen guns are still firing from the ceme- 
tery itself.” Five minutes after sending that 
message, the enemy’s fire suddenly began 
to slacken, and the guns in the cemetery lim- 
bered up and vacated the position. 

We Confederates often did such things as 
that to save our ammunition for use against 
infantry, but I had never before seen the Fed- 
erals withdraw their guns simply to save them 
up for the infantry fight. So I said, “If he 
does not run fresh batteries in there in five 
minutes, this is our fight.” I looked anxiously 
with my glass, and the five minutes passed 
without a sign of life on the deserted position, 
still swept by our fire, and littered with dead 
men and horses and fragments of disabled 
carriages. Then I wrote Pickett, urgently: 
“ For God’s sake, come quick. The eighteen 
guns are gone; come quick, or my ammuni- 
tion won’t let me support you properly.” 

I afterward heard from others what took 
place with my first note to Pickett. 

Pickett took it toLongstreet, Longstreet read 
it, and said nothing. Pickett said, “ General, 
shall I advance ?” Longstreet, knowing it had 
to be, but unwilling to give the word, turned 
his face away. Pickett saluted and said, “ I am 
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CEMETERY RIDGE AFTER PICKETT’S CHARGE. (BY EDWIN FORBES, AFTER HIS SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME.) 


going to move forward, sir,” galloped off to 
his division and immediately put it in motion.* 

Longstreet, leaving his staff, came out alone 
to where I was. It was then about 1:40 P. M. 
I explained the situation, feeling then more 
hopeful, but afraid our artillery ammunition 
might not hold out for all we would want. 
Longstreet said, “Stop Pickett immediately 
and replenish your ammunition.” I explained 
that it would take too long, and the enemy 
would recover from the effect our fire was 
then having, and we had, moreover, very little 
to replenish with. Longstreet said, “I don’t 
want to make this attack. I would stop it now 
but that General Lee ordered it and expects 
it to go on. I don’t see how it can succeed.” 

I listened, but did not dare offer a word. 
The battle was lost if we stopped. Ammuni- 
tion was far too low to try anything else, for 
we had been fighting three days. There was a 
chance, and it was not my part to interfere. 
While Longstreet was still speaking, Pickett’s 
division swept out of the wood and showed the 
full length of its gray ranks and shining bayo- 
nets, as grand a sight as ever a man looked on. 
Joining it on the left, Pettigrew stretched far- 
ther than I could see. General Dick Garnett, 
just out of the sick ambulance, and buttoned up 
in an old blue overcoat, riding at the head of 
his brigade passed us and saluted Longstreet. 


* General Longstreet’s version of this scene, which 
does not differ materially from the above, and his ac- 
count of the Gettysburg campaign, will appear in a sub- 
sequent number of THe CeENTURY.— EDITOR. 

I remember one with the most horrible wound that 
I ever saw. We were halted for a moment by a fence, 
and as the men threw it down for the guns to pass, I 


Garnett was a warm personal friend, and we had 
not met before for months. We had served on 
the plains together before the war. I rode with 
him a short distance, and then we wished each 
other luck and a good-bye which was our last. 

Then I rode down the line of guns, select- 
ing such as had enough ammunition to follow 
Pickett’s advance, and starting them after 
him as fast as possible. I got, I think, fifteen 
or eighteen in all in a little while, and went 
with them. Meanwhile, the infantry had no 
sooner debouched on the plain than all the 
enemy’s line, which had been nearly silent, 
broke out again with all its batteries. The 
eighteen guns were back in the cemetery, 
and a storm of shell began bursting over and 
among our infantry. All of our guns, silent as 
the infantry passed between them, reopened 
when the lines had got a couple of hundred 
yards away, but the enemy’s artillery let us 
alone and fired only at the infantry. No one 
could have looked at that advance without 
feeling proud of it. 

But, as our supporting guns advanced, we 
passed many poor, mangled victims left in its 
trampled wake.t A terrific infantry fire was 
now opened upon Pickett, and a considerable 
force of the enemy moved out to attack the 
right flank of his line. We halted, unlimbered, 
and opened fire upon it. Pickett’s men never 
saw in one of the corners a man sitting down and 
looking up atme. A solid shot had carried away the 
whole of both jaws and his tongue. I noticed the 
powder smut from the shot on the white skin around 
the wound. He sat up and looked at me steadily, and 
I looked at him until the guns could pass, but nothing, 
of course, could be done for him.—E. P. A. 
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halted, but opened fire at close range, swarmed 
over the fences and among the enemy’s guns, 
were swallowed up in smoke—and that was 
the last of them. The conflict hardly seemed 
to last five minutes before they were melted 
away, and only disorganized stragglers were 
coming back, pursued by a moderate fire. 
Just then, Wilcox’s brigade passed by us, 
moving to Pickett’s support. There was no 
longer anything to support, and with the 
keenest pity at the useless waste of life, I saw 
them advance. The men, as they passed us, 
looked bewildered, as if they wondered what 
they were expected to do, or why they were 
there. ‘They were soon, however, halted and 
moved back. They suffered some losses, and 
we had a few casualties from canister sent 
at them at rather long range. 

From the position of our guns the sight of 
this conflict was grand and thrilling, and we 
watched it as men with a life and death in- 
terest in the result. If it were favorable to us, 
the war was nearly over; if against us, we 
each had the risks of many battles yet to 
go through. And the event was culminating 
with fearful rapidity. Listening to the rolling 
crashes of musketry, it was hard to realize that 
they were made up of single reports, and that 
each musket-shot represented nearly a min- 
ute of a man’s life in that storm of lead and 
iron. It seemed as if a hundred thousand 
men were engaged, and that human life was 
being poured out like water. As soon as it 
appeared that the assault had failed we ceased 
firing, to save ammunition in case the enemy 
should advance, But we held our ground to 
look as bold as possible, though entirely with- 
out support, and very low in ammunition. The 
enemy gave us an occasional shot for a while 
and then, to our great relief, let us rest. About 
that time General Lee, entirely alone, rode 
up, and remained with me for a long time. 
He then probably first appreciated the full ex- 
tent of the disaster as the disorganized strag- 
glers made their way back past us. The Comte 
de Paris, in his excellent account of this battle, 
remarks that Lee, as a soldier, must at this 
moment have foreseen Appomattox —that he 
must have realized that he could never again 
muster so powerful an army, and that for the 
future he could only delay, but not avert, the 
failure of his cause. However this may be, it 
was certainly a momentous thing to him to see 
that superb attack end in such a bloody re- 
pulse. But whatever his emotions, there was 
no trace of them in his calm and self-possessed 
bearing. I thought at the time his coming 
there very imprudent, and the absence of all 
his staff-officers and couriers strange. It could 
only have happened by his express intention. 
I have since thought it possible that he came, 


thinking the enemy might follow in pursuit 
of Pickett, to personally rally stragglers about 
our guns and make a desperate defense. He 
had the instincts of a soldier within him as 
strongly as any man. Looking at Burnside’s 
dense columns swarming through the fire of 
our guns toward Marye’s Hill at Fredericks- 
burg, he had said: “ It is well war is so terrible 
or we would grow too fond of it.” No soldier 
could have looked on at Pickett’s charge and 
not burned to be in it. To have a personal part 
in a close and desperate fight at that moment 
would, I believe, have been at heart a great 
pleasure to General Lee, and possibly he was 
looking for one. We were here joined by Colo- 
nel Fremantle of her Majesty’s Coldstream 
Guards, who was visiting our army. He aft- 
erwards published an excellent account of 
the battle in Blackwood, and described many 
little incidents that took place here, such 
as General Lee’s encouraging the retreating 
stragglers to rally as soon as they got back to 
cover, and saying that the failure was his fault, 
not theirs. Colonel Fremantle especially no- 
ticed that General Lee reproved an officer for 
spurring a foolish horse, and advised him to 
use only gentle measures. The officer was 
Lieutenant F. M. Colston of my staff, whom 
General Lee had requested to ride off to the 
right, and try to discover the cause of a great 
cheering we heard in the enemy’s lines. We 
thought it might mean an advance upon us; 
but it proved to be only a greeting to some 
general officer riding along the line. 

That was the end of the battle. Little by 
little we got some guns to the rear to replenish 
and refit, and get in condition to fight again, 
and some we held boldly in advanced posi- 
tions all along the line. Sharpshooters came 
out and worried some of them, and single guns 
would fire on these, sometimes very rapidly, 
and managed to keep them back: some parts 
of the line had not even a picket in front. 
But the enemy’s artillery generally let us alone, 
and I certainly saw no reason to disturb the 
entente cordiale, Night came very slowly but 
came at last; and about ten the last gun was 
withdrawn to Willoughby Run,* whence we 
had moved to the attack the afternoon before. 

Of Pickett’s three brigadiers, Garnett and 
Armistead were killed and Kemper dangerously 
wounded. Fry, who commanded Pettigrew’s 
brigade, which in the charge was the brigade 
of direction for the whole force and adjoined 
Garnett on the left, was also left on the field 
desperately wounded. Of all Pickett’s field-of- 
ficersin the three brigades only one major came 
out unhurt. The men who made the attack 
were good enough. The only trouble was there 
were not enough of them. 

Next day, July 4th, we took a pretty fair 
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position, except that it had no right flank, and 
awaited the attack of the enemy, who we 
thought would be inspired by the day. Mean- 
while the wounded and trains were started 
back to the Potomac, and at night, in a pour- 
ing rain and over roads that were almost gulfs 
of mud, the army followed. Providence had 
evidently not yet taken a “ proper view of the 
situation.” We had not finished the war, but had 
to go back to Virginia and start afresh. Yet the 
morale of the army seemed not at all affected. 
The defeat was attributed entirely to the posi- 
tion, and if anything it rather gave the men con- 
fidence in what position could do for them if 
they had iton their side. Had Meade attacked 
us at Downsville, where we were stopped for 
several days by high water in the Potomac, I 
believe we should have repulsed him easily, 
barring exhaustion of ammunition. 

The retreat was a terrible march for the 
artillery, crippled as we were by the loss of so 
many horses in battle, and the giving out of 
many more on the stony roads for the lack of 
horse-shoes. We were compelled to trespass 
on the reluctant hospitality of the neighbor- 
ing farmers, and send squads in every direc- 
tion to get horses. Wherever found they were 
to be bought, whether the owner desired to sell 
or not. Of course our only money was Con- 
federate bills, but we explained to the farmers 
that these would be as good as greenbacks if 
only they would make their own government 
stop fighting us. Such transactions we called 
“ pressing” for short; and, by the way, we 
often practiced it at home as well as abroad, 
but our own people took it more complacently 
than did the Dutch farmers of Pennsylvania. 

Near Hagerstown I had an experience with 
an old Dunkard which gave me a high and 
lasting respect for the people of that faith. 
My scouts had had a horse transaction with 
this old gentleman, and he came to see me 
about it. He made no complaint, but said it 
was his only horse, and as the scouts had told 
him we had some hoof-sore horses we should 
have to leave behind, he came to ask if I 
would trade him one of those for his horse, as 
without one his crop would be lost. 

I recognized the old man at once as a born 
gentleman in his delicately speaking of the 
transaction as a trade. Desiring him to know 
that one gentleman, even in difficulties, can 
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In Reply to General Pleasonton. 


EGARDING the account given by General Pleas- 
onton of the affair at Hazel Grove, near Chancel- 
lorsville, in the September number of THe CENTURY, 
I beg to say that the following facts can be established 
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always appreciate another, I was earnestly 
anxious to make it as square as circumstances 
would permit. So I assented to his taking a 
foot-sore horse, and offered him beside pay- 
ment in Confederate money. This he respect- 
fully but firmly declined. Considering how 
the recent battle had gone, I waived argument 
but tried another suggestion. I told him that 
we were in Maryland as the guests of the 
United States; that after our departure the 
Government would pay all bills that we left 
behind, and that I would give him an order 
on the United States for the value of his horse 
and have it approved by General Longstreet. 
To my surprise he declined this also. 1 sup 
posed then that he was simply ignorant of the 
bonanza in a claim against the Government, 
and I explained that; and, telling him that 
money was no object to us under the circum- 
stances, I offered to include the value of his 
whole farm. He again said he wanted noth- 
ing but the foot-sore horse. Still anxious that 
the war should not grind this poor old fellow 
in his poverty, I suggested that he take two 
or three foot-sore horses which we would have 
to leave anyhow when we marched. Then he 
said, “ Well, sir, 1 am a Dunkard, and the rule 
of our church is an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth, and a horse for a horse, and I can’t 
break the rule.” 

I replied that the Lord, who made all horses, 
knew that a good horse was worth a dozen 
old battery scrubs; and after some time pre- 
vailed on him to take two, by calling one of 
them a gift. But that night about midnight, 
we were awakened by approaching hoofs and 
turned out expecting to receive some order. 
It was my old Dunkard leading one of his 
foot-sores. “‘ Well, sir,” he said, “ you made it 
look all right to me to-day when you were 
talking; but after I went to bed to-night | 
got to thinking it all over, and I don’t think 
I can explain it to the church, and I would 
rather not try.” With that he tied old foot- 
sore to a fence, and rode off abruptly. Even 
at this late day it is a relief to my conscience 
to tender to his sect this recognition of their 
integrity and honesty in lieu of the extra 
horse which I vainly endeavored to throw in- 
to the trade. Their virtues should commend 
them to all financial institutions in search of 
incorruptible employees. 

E. P. Alexander. 
THE CIVIL WAR. 
beyond dispute, by the testimony of numerous and un- 
impeachable eye-witnesses: 

1. That no order was given by General Pleasonton to 
Major Keenan of the Eighth Pennsylvania Cavalry to 
charge into the woods bordering Hazel Grove, for the 
purpose of holding the enemy in check until General 
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Pleasonton could get some guns into position; and 
that no such charge was made. 

2. That the Eighth Pennsylvania was sent by General 
Pleasonton to report toGeneral Howard at or near Wil- 
derness Church, and had left Hazel Grove for that pur- 
pose before the enemy seriously threatened that position. 

3. That the gallant charge ofthe Eighth Pennsylvania 
was made by order ofits commandingofficer, Major Pen- 
nock Huey, on the Plank road, far out of sight and hear- 
ing of Hazel Grove, and neither had, nor was intended 
to have, any bearing on the defense of that position. 

4. That the fact that any charge had been made by the 
Eighth Pennsylvania was unknown to General Pleason- 
ton until Major Hueyreported to him the next morning. 

5. That when Jackson’s advance struck the Eleventh 
Corps, four batteries had been for some time waiting 
orders in the extensive clearing knownas HazelGrove. 
Of these, “ H,” First Ohio Light Artillery, and the 
Tenth and Eleventh New York Independent Bat- 
teries, belonged to Whipple’s division of the Third 
Corps. They were left there when that division passed 
through ¢# route to join the force operating under 
General Sickles near the Furnace. Later, Martin’s 
Horse Battery, with Devin’s Cavalry Brigade, arrived 
and took ground on the opposite or south side of 
the field. When the sound of battle indicated that the 
enemy were driving in the right of the army, and were 
approaching Hazel Grove, the batteries of Whipple’s 
division were brought into position under my direc- 
tion, as acting Chief of Artillery. Although the move- 
ment was delayed by causes beyond my control until its 
execution had become exceedingly difficult, our eighteen 
guns were established in battery, ready to open, be- 
fore the enemy fired a shot or were in a position to do 
so. General Pleasonton seems to be unaware of that 
fact, or he would hardly have failed to allude to it. It 
is therefore fair to presume that his attention was 
engrossed by the supervision of Martin’s battery, as de- 
tailed in his paper. General Sickles was more observ- 
ing. On his arrival, soon after the firing ceased, he sent 
for me, and warmly expressed his approbation of the 
manner in which my command had held the ground. 

6. That nothing on wheels from the Eleventh Corps 
passed through Hazel Grove, which was entirely out 
of their line of retreat. The vehicles that stampeded 
through my lines while in process of formation were 
forges, battery wagons, ambulances, etc., belonging to 
the Third Corps, left in the cross-road leading to the 
Plank road, when that corps went out to the Furnace 
to attack Jackson’s column. So whatever else may have 
formed the components of the remarkable sumulus 
described by General Pleasonton, it certainly did not 
contain the dééris of the Eleventh Corps. As for the 
tumulus itself, it escaped my observation when I crossed 
the bog he refers to on Sunday morning, with my bat- 
tery, or what there was left of it, at the pressing solici- 
tation of Archer’s Confederate Brigade. 


Boston, October 14, 1886. James F,. Huntington. 


“The Reserve at Antietam." 


GENERAL Fitz JOHN PoRTER writes to say of Col- 
onel Thomas M. Anderson’scommunication in the Sep- 
tember CENTURY under the above caption, that nosuch 
note as “ Captain Dryer’s report” was seen by him, 


and that no such discussion as to the opportunity for 
using the “reserve ”’ took place between him and Gen- 
eral McClellan. General Porter shows that nearly all 
of his Fifth Corps (according to McClellan’s report, 
twelve thousand nine hundred strong), instead of being 
idle at that critical hour, had been sent to reénforce the 
right and left wings, leaving of the Fifth Corps to de- 
fend the center, a force “ not then four thousand strong,” 
according to General Porter’s report.— EDITOR. 


Citizens of Gettysburg in the Battle. 


For twenty-three years we have heard it asserted 
that the people of Gettysburg were lacking in patriotism 
because they did not spring tourms en masse, and assist 
in repelling the invaders. I am glad to see in your 
November issue that a correspondent cites young 
Weakley, in addition to old John Burns, as another who 
volunteered in the defense of his home during the bat- 
tle; but he prefaces his article with the old assertion. 

The purpose of this communication is to state that, 
upon the first indication of an invasion of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Twenty-sixth Regiment, P. V. M., was organ- 
ized and mustered into the United States service at 
Harrisburg, under the command of Colonel W. W. 
Jennings of that city. Company A of this regiment, 
to which I had the honor of belonging, was composed 
partly of students from the Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary of Gettysburg, partly of students from the Penn- 
sylvania College at the same place, and partly of citizens 
of Gettysburg; one other company came from Han- 
over, but a few miles distant. We were the first militia 
troops to oppose the entrance of the Confederates into the 
State. 

On June 23d we left Harrisburg for Gettysburg, 
to be used, I believe, as riflemen amongst the hills near 
Cashtown. A railroad accident prevented this plan from 
being carried into effect, and us from reaching Gettys- 
burg, until the 26th, by which time General Early had 
passed that point. In accordance with orders received 
from Major Granville O. Haller, in command of the 
post, we were marched out on the Chambersburg pike 
at ten A. M., June 26th, for a distance of about three and 
ahalf miles, accompanied by Major Robert Bell, who 
commanded a troop of horse, also raised, I understand, 
in Gettysburg. Having halted, our colonel, accompa- 
nied by Major Bell, rode to the brow of an elevation 
distant several hundred yards, and there saw General 
Early’s troops advancing in force, but a few minutes 
distant. This officer, knowing of our presence but 
anticipating a still larger force, says in his official 
report: “I sent General Gordon with his brigade 
and White’s battalion of cavalry on the pike through 
Cashtown towards Gettysburg, and moved with the 
rest of the command to the left through Hilltown to 
Mummasburg. . The object of this movement was 
for Gordon to amuse and skirmish with the enemy 
while I should get on his flank and rear so as to cap- 
ture his whole force.’”’ We, a few hundred men at the 
most, were in the toils: what should be done? We 
would gladly have marched to join the Army of the 
Potomac, under Meade, but where were they? Our 
colonel, left to his own resources, wisely decided to 
make an effort to return to Harrisburg, and immedi- 
ately struck off from the pike, the Confederates captur- 
ing many of our rear-guard after a sharp skirmish, 
and sending their cavalry in pursuit of us. These lat- 
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ter overtook us in the afternoon at Witmer’s house, 
about four and a half miles from Gettysburg by the 
Carlisle road, where after an engagement they were 
repulsed with some loss. I have narrated enough for 
my purpose, and will only add that, after many vicissi- 
tudes, we finally reached Harrisburg, having marched 
fifty-four out of sixty consecutive hours, with a loss of 
some two hundred men. 

I can recall no instance in our civil war where the 
people of a town rose in a body, or in any numbers, 
to aid their troops in driving out the enemy. Now, 
in view of the fact that Gettysburg, small town 
as it then was, furnished its quota of brave men 
who were then in the army serving their several 
terms of enlistment; and that from it and its im- 
mediate vicinity were raised promptly two, if not 
three, companies of men in defense of their State; 


GEORGE BANCROFT—IN SOCIETY, 


]HE period in the life of 
our distinguished historian 
which might stand for a 
type of his manifold labors 
sq] and extended activity was 
SA that of his mission to Ger- 
S>, many. His quiet but ele- 
SS gantly appointed house on 
the Thiergarten at Berlin was the scene of his 
most successful diplomatic achievement. It was 
during his life there that he received the splen- 
did homage of the literary men from all Europe 
as one of the foremost historians of a time 
abounding in great historians. It was there 
that all the threads which connected a fruitful 
and energetic old age with the education and 
experience of a restless and fertile youth were 
finally united to bind the laurels of a great 
and enduring reputation. And yet as the set- 
ting is so important to the picture, it would 
perhaps distort our view of him as an Amer- 
ican, to dwell too long on the rather dazzling 
splendor of surroundings so aristocratic and 
foreign. We will like better to think of him 
in his summer-home as he stands, hat in 
hand, to welcome the expected visitor under 
the trees in Newport where the entrance 
avenue bends toward the great verandas of 
his large but unostentatious house, which he 
built there over thirty years ago amid the then 
quiet beauties of the “ Point.” As the splendid 
mansions and somewhat showy gardens have 
multiplied about him, the friendly screen of 
his plantations has steadily inclosed him and 
his favorite roses from the surroundings until 
the casual visitor, either from the land-side or 
the wonderful cliff-walk, would pass by igno- 
rant of even the existence of a spot so beau- 
tiful in itself and so interesting in its associa- 
tions. It is even more fitting, however, to 
recall the American statesman, the American 
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that one of its oldest as well as one of its youngest 
citizens took up arms for the same purpose and aided 
in the battle; that hundreds of the unfortunate men of 
Reynolds’s gallant corps were secreted, sheltered, fed, 
and aided in every way by the men and women of 
Gettysburg when they were hurled back through its 
streets, as I know from personal communication with 
them —TI say, in view of these facts, let us give these 
people the credit that belongs to them instead of cast- 
ing continued reflections upon their actions. I can the 
more justly give my opinion in this matter because I 
was the only member of our company who did not be- 
long to Gettysburg. I went to Harrisburg to be mus- 
tered in with the others because my brother, then a 
student in the Seminary, was amongst them. 


ReEapina, Pa., Nov. 2, 1886. HT. M. M. Richards. 


IN POLITICS, IN LETTERS. 
historian, the laborious and successful repre- 
sentative of the American people in his stately 
home in Washington. The spacious staircase 
to the right leads the visitor past the drawing- 
room and the dining-room upward to the sec- 
ond story, which barely holds the volumes of 
the great library that lines the walls, fills the 
entries and passage-ways, and overflows into 
the window-seats and on to the floors. The 
busy click of the typewriter gives evidence of 
the unceasing literary activity of the chief in 
the labor of his stenographer, and as the door 
of the great work-room, with its lofty ceilings 
and open fire-place, is thrown back to receive 
you, the harmony of these surroundings with 
the life of the man is evident, even striking. 
The figure which rises from behind the work- 
table, littered with reference-books and man- 
uscripts, is full of dignity and impressiveness. 
The clear-cut features; the carefully trimmed 
hairand beard, revealing a massive and shapely 
head; the finely molded form and active move- 
ment, in no way suggest advanced years: even 
the expression of the eye and the lines of the 
forehead fail to reveal frailness or extreme old 
age. As has recently been said of his friend 
and contemporary Von Ranke, who was only 
five years his senior, he seems to have out- 
grown and conquered old age itself, and to have 
found a substitute for physical force in the con- 
tinuous energy of faith and love, in an appar- 
ently inexhaustible and indomitable intellect. 
His stature, which is about that of the average 
man or somewhat less, has lost nothing under 
the burden of years, and he carries firm and 
erect the slight but close-knit chest and capa- 
cious head with which he has for so long 
pushed and wrought in the crises and struggles 
of the great world in which he lives. Nor is 
there a-trace of lassitude in his manners. The 
same trait which Harriet Martineau noted and 
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recorded of him and his household fifty years 
ago in the account of her travels in the United 
States is still characteristic—that of joyous- 
ness. Change and bereavement, toil and anx- 
iety, have in no way diminished or altered the 
capacity for appreciation of what is best in life 
and in mankind, The interchange of interest 
and relation begins at once in his conversation ; 
the present is not overshadowed by the dis- 
tant past, and it is only some natural reference 
to a personal experience —it may be a memory 
of the appearance of Goethe, or the talk of 
Byron — which suddenly overwhelms the list- 
ener in the realization that this is a Nestor. 
The force of his incessant labor in the noble 
fields of making and writing history is fitly 
supplemented by the grandeur inherent in 
eighty-six years of life — eighty-six years, with 
all it means at this stage in the world’s develop- 
ment! The nineteenth century, from the child- 
hood to the maturity, notofmen, but of nations, 
as the present generation knows them; from 
absolutism through revolution to democracy 
in politics; from the classic and romantic in 
letters to modern realism; from the rude be- 
ginnings of chemistry and physics to the over- 
whelming conquests of the natural sciences in 
every direction; from the stage-coach and 
post-boy to the railway and telegraph — Ban- 
croft has surely been favored in the splendor 
of the times and the achievements of hand 
and mind of which he has been a part. 

The great vitality underlying an activity and 
perseverance so phenomenal is in no sense 
accidental. It is in part inherited, in part self- 
created. ‘The Bancroft family has been for 
over two centuries and a half in America. It 
was from the beginning frugal in its living and 
high in its thinking, as were so many of the 
families in the early New England commu- 
nities. Simple lives and pure thoughts are 
the best architects of health and contentment. 
The historian’s grandsire was one of the lead- 
ing men in the town of Lynn, then known as 
Reading. His character was so famous as a 
man of God that if no clergyman could be 
secured, he frequently officiated in the services 
of the Lord’s day; and when Jonathan Ed- 
wards was hounded to despair by the con- 
gregation of Northampton because he wished 
to prevent the young from reading books 
which he considered obscene, it was to this 
elder Bancroft that he turned as his umpire 
in the reference which settled the dispute and 
severed his connection with an ungrateful and 
unappreciative parish. The orthodoxy of the 
distinguished grandson was drawn from the 
fountain-head, for his famous father, the Rev. 
Aaron Bancroft of Worcester, was a Uni- 
tarian, and no sympathizer with Calvinism 
either in religion or in politics. He, too, lived 


to be a nonagenarian, and aside from the repu- 
tation earned by his long career as a pastor,, 
left a name renowned for honesty of purpose 
and purity of living, which was linked with 
some literary fame. He was the author ofa 
“Life of Washington,” now unknown, but 
which was once an authority, and is marked by 
accuracy of statement and a most agreeable 
literary quality and style: The inheritance of 
a wholesome, untainted, vigorous blood which 
George Bancroft had from his sires was not 
suffered to lie idle. It was a day of small things 
in Massachusetts where material indulgences 
were concerned, and throughout his early life 
at home in Worcester, his boyhood at Exeter 
Academy, and his college days at Harvard, he 
had constant training in the lessons of a whole- 
some economy, the education of self-restraint, 
and the triumphs of a laborious and well-di- 
rected ambition. The impressions thus gained 
were no doubt strengthened and confirmed 
by the experiences of his student life at Géttin- 
gen and Berlin, where his intimate association 
with men like Heeren, Voss, and Blumenbach 
made him still more familiar with frugal habits, 
simple tastes, and high scholarship. 


STUDIES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE preparatory years of Bancroft’s career 
were over at an early age. He graduated from 
Harvard in the class of 1817, and was only 
seventeen on the 3d of October in the same 
year. His school life at Worcester is scarcely 
worthy of mention, so unsatisfactory was the 
instruction. His father’s home was on a farm 
a mile and a half from the town in one direc- 
tion, and Nelson’s school, the only one of any 
repute, at the extreme opposite corner, so that 
from eight to eleven his daily tasks were begun 
and ended by a walk of more than two miles. 
When, at eleven, he left home for Exeter, he 
found himself, thanks to a friend of his father’s 
who read Cesar with him, on a level of attain- 
ment with his fellows. The principal of the 
school was that famous Dr. Abbott, who will 
ever rank as one of the great schoolmasters of 
America. Suave and earnest, serious but never 
harsh, solemn but kind, he never failed tocom- 
mand the perfect respect of every school-boy, 
and Bancroft immediately felt his influence. We 
are aptto smile at earnestness in a boy ofeleven 
in our days, and as we expect little get little; 
but the real foundation of Bancroft’s classical 
attainments was made at that age, in his own 
room, and with only a mediate impulse from 
class-room work. His other master was Hil- 
dreth, father of the historian, a notable teacher, 
strong and suggestive but at times severe and 
harsh. With the othermasters, Fullerand Ware, 
he had little intercourse and no tasks, although 
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he always found a welcome and good whole- 
some talk in Fuller’s room when he cared to 
visit him in the evening. 

It was during the two years of his stay at 
Exeter that he first met and heard Webster. 
Nathan Parker, minister at Portsmouth, was a 
warm personal friend of the Bancrofts. He 
had read theology with the father and taught 
the son his letters. Accordingly the school- 
boy’s vacations were naturally spent at his 
house. The memories of Parker’s sweetness 
and goodness are among the pleasantest of 
his life. About that time Webster had re- 
moved to Portsmouth, and was to deliver the 
oration on Independence Day. He spoke 
from the pulpit of the small meeting-house to 
an audience which barely filled the room. He 
read his oration earnestly, and without any 
gesture whatever except that once he placed 
his right hand over his heart. One of the 
Exeter masters who sat in the gallery opposite 
Bancroft pronounced it a “wonderful good 
oration, which would have received boundless 
applause in Boston.” It was soon after that 
Webster was elected to Congress. 

Bancroft’s college career was the determina- 
tive period of his life. In his Freshman year 
Edward Everett was his tutor in Greek, and 
awakened in him a profound admiration. 
Later, Everett was made Professor of Greek, 
and accepted on condition of being permitted 
to travel and study in preparation for the 
office. When in Gottingen, he wrote to Presi- 
dent Kirkland recommending that a young 
man of promise be sent out to prepare for the 
next professorship that might fall vacant “ by 
learning what was to be learned.” The choice 
fell upon Bancroft, and soon after graduation 
the proposal was made to him, and his father 
gave his consent. The intellectual direction 
of Harvard had little influence on the sixteen- 
year-old boy, although the President was a 
warm sympathetic friend, exercising a pater- 
nal oversight and care in all his work and 
recreation. The text-book in philosophy was 
“Locke on the Understanding,” and the in- 
struction consisted in assigning so many pages 
as a lesson and a formal recitation, without 
regard to logical divisions or anything else 
except the words of the text. But in his Jun- 
ior year “ Edwards on the Will” fell into his 
hands. It seems to have had much the same 
fascination for him that Locke himself is said 
to have had for Edwards, but with a far 
different result. Instead of rousing Bancroft 
to opposition and polemics, Edwards’ phi- 
losophy fascinated and convinced him, and 
in the writing and talk of his later life 
he has often referred to it as his creed. It 
was, however, essentially the philosophy of 
Edwards that moved him, for although in 


deference to his father’s wishes he studied 
theology for eight months, the profession of 
the ministry never attracted him, and he 
was drawn to letters and philosophy from 
the beginning. Enjoying as he did the so- 
ciety and protection of all that was best in 
the greatest intellectual center of his time in 
America, he nevertheless was led in a direc- 
tion of thought very far from the prevailing 
one, and the intellectual atmosphere of Boston 
was almost from the first uncongenial. 

It was with only a smattering knowledge of 
German that he entered upon his university 
life in Géttingen. It was natural, therefore, 
that his principal work should have been in 
German literature, from which he made a 
number of excellent translations that were 
afterwards published; in Greek philosophy, for 
which he had a natural aptitude and a pre- 
vious training ; and above all in the depart- 
ment of history, which, under the masterly 
guidance of the distinguished Heeren, was 
easily the foremost and most attractive in 
the University. Whether fortunately or un- 
fortunately, the critical method in philology 
had not yet engulfed all others, and the en- 
thusiasm of German students at that day was 
expended upon the beautiesof the style, diction, 
and material of what they read. With his fel- 
lows Bancroft read, therefore, incessantly, both 
Greek and German, and formed a taste and 
capacity for wide generalizations. Dissen, the 
leading Professor of Philosophy, was an ardent 
Platonist, a famous student and teacher, but 
he never wrote, and hisreputation is forgotten. 
He heard lectures from Eichhorn on the New 
Testament, from Blumenbach on natural his- 
tory, and studied Arabic, Syriac, and Persian. 
But by far the most influential man of the 
Faculty was Heeren, who was as well the lead- 
ing mind of all Europe in historical criticism. 
There is traceable throughout Bancroft'’s life, 
both in his history and his political course, 
the most marked and decided inflyence of 
Heeren, and of the splendid work which set 
on foot what was neither more nor less than 
a revolution in historical science. 

Like many another ardent beginner, Ban- 
croft went to Germany with the firm con 
viction that German students worked them- 
selves to death. Perhaps the most valuable of 
all the lessons he learned was the truth of the 
exact opposite : the prevalence of moderation 
among the truly great ; the careful intermixt 
ure of work and recreation; above all, the 
hatred and contempt of worry. Eichhorn 
once said he never knew of a case where 
death came from overwork, but he did know 
of many where worry and fretting had resulted 
in nervous collapse. He told of a poor young 
man, very anxious to succeed as a professor, 
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who came to obtain the use of his lecture- 
room, which was directly under his study. At 
the appointed hour the lecture began, intense, 
vehement, oratorical, and continued so to the 
end. “I called him up,” said Eichhorn, “and 
explained that it would never, never do; that 
he would worry himself sick, and there would 
be an end of it all.” 

After two years in Géttingen, at the end 
of which he obtained the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy by examination and the defense 
of a thesis, Bancroft moved to Berlin. In Ger- 
many the young doctor is “ free of the guild,” 
and partly for that reason, no doubt, but espe- 
cially because of the character of his work, he 
received a hearty welcome in the splendid 
literary circle of the Prussian capital. He 
was constantly in the houses of Savigny and 
Schleiermacher, being often bidden to the lat- 
ter two or three times in a single week. He 
also knew William von Humboldt, F. A. 
Wolf, and Voss. Wolf once said in Bancroft’s 
hearing that he could read Aristophanes as he 
could his prayer-book. “ Impossible and un- 
true,” said Voss when he heard it. “ When I 
want to find anything in Homer, I first look 
for it in my own translation. No man can 
know a foreign language as he does his own.” 
Bancroft was not attracted by Hegel, although 
he heard what was probably his most brilliant 
course of lectures, that on Aésthetics, in which 
he strove to find a basis for his system in the 
History of Philosophy. It seemed to his young 
hearer that his principal concern was to make 
the Christian religion go on all-fours with his 
philosophy, and his delivery was so far from 
being magnetic that it might almost be char- 
acterized as prosy. His philosophic system, 
moreover, was the talk of but the few in Ber- 
lin and never permeated the people, not even 
the cultivated classes. The lectures of Schleier- 
macher, on the contrary, were brilliant and 
attractive. Thoroughly familiar with Plato 
and the Socratic method, he was a master of 
dialectic, and was so keen in its exercise that 
he was rarely known to give any direct reply 
to questions designed to pin him down to a 
categorical answer with reference to contro- 
verted points in philosophy. 


GOETHE, SCHLEIERMACHER, BYRON, 


Ir was during a Gottingen vacation, four 
years after the battle of Waterloo, that Bancroft 
met Goethe for the first time at Jena. It was 
early in the forenoon; Bancroft had an intro- 
duction from one of the professors, and Goethe 
received him in the garden of the great house 
where the poet was occupying an apartment 
assigned him by the grand duke. The inter- 
view was altogether informal ; Goethe’s manner 


was unstudied and natural, gracious and simple, 
although he was then over seventy years old. 
He was clad in the ordinary costume of the 
time, except that there was no waistcoat under 
his frock, and the shirt he wore showed by the 
stains on the ruffle that he had not made his 
toilet for the day. The conversation was on 
the topics of the hour in literature and the 
politics of Germany. On parting he gave Ban- 
croft a letter to the librarian at Weimar with 
directions to ascertain whether his family could 
receive the young American. They did so, 
and entertained him in the kindliest manner. 
A second interview took place at Weimar 
early in 1821. It was rather in the nature of 
an audience than like the friendly talk of the 
previous time. Goethe was carefully dressed, 
and though kind was rather cold, and pre- 
served an impressive and stately manner. He 
was full of interest in America and predicted 
that it would excel in the arts of design, citing as 
a proof of this latent talent the fashion intro- 
duced by American papers of illustrating their 
advertisements by pictures. He also talked 
at some length about Byron, and took it for 
granted that “ Manfred” was founded on 
** Faust.” 

On the whole no better picture of Bancroft 
at the close of his student life could be drawn 
than that contained in the few lines which 
Alexander von Humboldt wrote from Paris to 
introduce him to Pictet at Geneva: 


“ PARIS, 7 Septembre, 1821. 

“Je prends la liberté, mon respectable ami et con- 
frére, de vous recommander un jeune Américain qui a 
fait d’excellentes études de philologie et d’histoire 
philosophique en Allemagne. M. Bancroft est bien 
digne de vous voir de prés; il est l’ami de mon frére, 
et il appartient A cette noble race de jeunes Améri- 
cains qui trouvent que le vrai bonheur de l’homme con- 
siste dans la culture de l’intelligence.— HUMBOLDT.’’* 


The charge has been more or less frequently 
brought against him that, after all, he is for- 
eign in his education and feelings, Teutonic in 
his sympathies as against France and Eng- 
land. The fact is that at no time and under no 
other circumstances could a young man of his 
powers have spent three years in Germany 
with less likelihood of absorbing prejudice or 
being dazzled. Aside from Heeren’s there was 
little vigorous thought at Gottingen. Religious 
teaching was at as low an ebb as religious 
feeling. They had turned, for instance, the 
University church into a library, and the min- 
istry of education begrudged a new church, so 
none was built. Heeren himself was a native 
of Bremen and a republican at heart ; he even 

* Le Globe, Journal Géographique. Organe de la 
Société de Géographie de Genéve pour ses Mémoires 
et Bulletin. Tome vii. 7¢ and 8¢ Livraisons. Page 
200. Novembre-Décembre, 1868. Genéve. Impri- 
merie Carey Fréres, 3 Vieux-Collége, 1868. 
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went so far as heartily to support Jefferson's 
embargo. Wise, good, and discreet, his influ- 
ence was altogether in the right direction. 
The University of Berlin, to be sure, had just 
been started to give character and solidity to 
the institutions of Prussia; but in calling its 
professors the only question asked was whether 
the man was able. Accordingly on the one 
hand the conservatives, distorting Hegel’s 
theory that the world, as it is, is the result of 
all the antecedent conditions of existence, de- 
clared that therefore the present system was 
the ne plus ultra, the height of perfection. 
On the other, aided by Schleiermacher, the 
world of Berlin was kept wide awake with new 
ideas of philosophy and religion, of the con- 
nection between the past and the present. 
But there was no uniformity or harmony. 
Bancroft found the famous Sunday evening “at 
homes” of Schleiermacher occupied with the 
most varied topics. ‘The great man himself 
had a nature marked by a cool sort of ration- 
alism. He did not frankly state his opinion. 
His manner in conversation as in preaching 
was that of a skillful fencer, adroit in the use 
of the foil, and was heightened by his small, 
lithe, and somewhat deformed figure. His 
acuteness was his most remarkable gift, and 
when preaching he treated dogma historically, 
and was neither fervid nor emotionally pious. 
Faultless in life and conduct, he was not car- 
ried away by the idea of benevolence. In short 
he was a murror of the thought of his time, at 
home in any company and on any topic of 
politics or affairs. With the peculiar attitude of 
Hegel, and with Schleiermacher denying any 
originality to his philosophy, there was little 
in Berlin to turn a well-balanced head. There 
were great scholars in plenty, but, like Bopp, 
who spoke English well and fluently and 
revealed the identity of the grammar of the 
Indo-European languages, they were content 
with their specialties and took little interest 
in political or philosophical tendencies. After 
leaving Berlin, Bancroft studied history for a 
time under Von Schlosser at Heidelberg, but 
was scarcely conscious of his influence. 
During the autumn months of 1821 he 
traveled on foot through Switzerland, and 
reached Italy in the late vintage time, stop- 
ping by the roadside to watch the peasantry 
treading out the wine-press in their primitive 
fashion, and washing their empurpled bodies 
in the running brooks. ‘Then, after a rapid 
glimpse of Venice and Florence, came Rome. 
It is not unlikely that the Italian visit, short 
as it was, influenced in Bancroft the finer side 
of the mind, the zsthetic faculty and imagi- 
native powers, more deeply than any other 
period. For three months he was intimate in 
the families of Niebuhr and Bunsen. In the 


case of the latter family the intimacy has 
continued to children and children’s children, 
It was his habit, as his records show, to ex- 
tend, during that precious time, each day 
into two. Rising at dawn, he breakfasted by 
candlelight and hurried forth in the early 
morning to the day’s task of seeing —churches, 
galleries, ruins, antiquities, he devoured every- 
thing with his eyes, stopping only for a frugal 
luncheon of a few cakes or a little fruit, and 
dining at nightfall as his means would allow. 
Then hurrying to his room he read till the 
small hours of the morning —all art, history, 
and the masterpieces of Italian letters, but in 
particular Dante. Meantime he was forming 
such a meager collection of art-objects as he 
could afford, so as to have on his return a 
material illustration of and a set of mnemonic 
aids to the work of the great masters, who 
charmed and elevated his thoughts. Early 
in the following spring he went on to Naples 
and Pestum, returning by the coast to Leg- 
horn. While there the romance of the Medi- 
terranean shore seems to have affected him 
as it has so many fresh and receptive spirits. 
Rowing far out to sea, he leaped in and swam 
toward shore, but escaped the sad fate which 
befell Shelley only a few weeks later, at Spezzia. 

The American squadron was lying at the 
time in the harbor of Leghorn, and Bancroft 
was invited by the commodore to meet Byron 
aboard the flagship. There were present only 
a few other Americans, among them the con- 
sul at Tunis, with his wife and several ladies. 
When the poet, accompanied by his host and 
the principal officers of the fleet, came up the 
companionway, his countenance immediately 
fell at the sight of the ladies among the new 
arrivals, thinking probably that they were 
Englishwomen who had taken advantage of 
the opportunity to spy him out. But on learn- 
ing that they were Americans he at once 
recovered his cheerfulness, and was most 
approachable. In fact, when the consul’s wife 
laughingly said that her children would want 
some proof that she had seen Lord Byron, 
she was permitted to take the rose from his 
buttonhole. Before leaving, the nobleman’s 
secretary invited Bancroft in his master’s 
name to visit Monte Nero. So intense was 
the enthusiasm for Byron among the officers 
of the fleet that when he was rowed ashore 
one captain manned his yard-arms and fired 
a salute, but the commodore, feeling that the 
guest of the day had no position which war- 
ranted so official a greeting, allowed it to go 
no further. Shortly afterward Bancroft wrote 
a note to ask if he might call at Monte Nero 
and received a pleasant, lively reply. Byron's 
reception of his guest was cordial. He was 
simply but carefully dressed, and during the 














breakfast talked of Jeffrey and the bitter 
attacks of the “Edinburgh Review.” His 
eye was bright and his manner animated, but 
without bitterness or rancor. He seemed in- 
tensely interested in Goethe, and asked many 
questions about him. The idea that “ Man- 
fred” was based on “ Faust” he declared to be 
false, explaining that he had never even seen 
“ Faust.” He was evidently delighted to hear 
how greata favorite he was every where in Ger- 
many. He spoke also of Thorwaldsen’s busts, 
and said, with seeming dissatisfaction, the last 
one was too spare. After breakfast he invited 
Bancroft into the drawing-room, from the 
windows of which he said Elba was visible, 
as indeed it was, but very dimly. While they 
were standing absorbed in trying to discern 
its outlines, the door opened softly, and a light 
footstep was heard. It was that of the Coun- 
tess Guiccioli, and without the slightest embar- 
rassment Byron turned and presented Bancroft 
to her. She at once made some introductory 
remark in Italian and talked for some time. 
The conversation became general, and in the 
course of it Byron remarked, incidentally, that 
the Countess did not like the scoffing tone of 
“Don Juan,” and had entreated him not to 
go on with it, and that he had received letters 
from others to the same effect. That Bancroft’s 
visit was remembered with pleasure is evident, 
both from the letters to Murray in which Byron 
alludes to his young visitor, and from the 
presentation copy of “ Don Juan,” with the 
author’s autograph, still in Bancroft’s library. 


RETURN TO AMERICA, 


From Leghorn Bancroft traveled to Genoa, 
and thence on horseback, with a pack-mule 
to carry the luggage, along the Riviera to 
Marseilles, The track was often so close to 
the edge of the sea that the water dashed 
over his horse’s legs. After a short time in 
Lyons and the south of France he sailed for 
home. The fairest winds gave a prosperous 
voyage, Gibraltar was passed at the rate of 
nine knots against the current, the trade- 
winds blew in the loveliest weather, the peak 
of Teneriffe sank out of view, and the appren- 
tice days were over. Surely there could have 
been no better preparation for the work of 
life than to have lived with the best men of 
the age, to have seen, known, and conversed 
with them on the most vital topics, and yet 
to have retained, as the sequel showed, inde- 
pendence of thought and the strong home 
feeling which enables one, when the halcyon 
days are past, to take up the burden of life 
with cheerfulness and energy, to seek perma- 
nent happiness in work and not in mere 
change of scene. 
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On his return to America Bancroft yielded 
once again to his father’s wishes, and was 
licensed to preach, Buthisface was set toward 
pursuits which, though akin to the great pro- 
fession, are yet aside from it. He felt the few 
sermons which he preached to be rather exer- 
cises in the careful writing of English than a 
heartfelt message of truth. In this crisis the 
devoted friendship of President Kirkland came 
to his assistance, and he accepted almost im- 
mediately the position of a teacher of Greek 
in Harvard College, performing its duties for 
a year. In 1823 he entered into an agree- 
ment with J. G. Cogswell, who was afterward 
librarian of the Astor Library, and founded 
the famous Round Hill school of Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts. It is not possible to trace 
accurately the underlying motives of this ven- 
ture. It was thought by many an attempt 
to found a German gymnasium in America. 
But that could not have been the case, be- 
cause Bancroft has always considered the 
gymnasium imperfect. There is too much 
mere teaching, and the system does not call 
forth that daily mental activity so essential 
to educated thinking. One thing it certainly 
was—the first organized endeavor to elevate 
the secondary schools of the country to the 
position which belongs to them in the forma- 
tion of mind and character. A pleasant pic- 
ture of the life and work at Round Hill is 
given in Miss Hale’s Life of Thomas Apple- 
ton, who was a pupil there. Itis probable that 
with the general plan of lifting up college 
work, there was also in view pecuniary reward. 
Thus far Bancroft had looked for his neces- 
sary expenses to an uncle and a brother. 
With generous haste he sought the shortest 
road to independence, and hoped the school 
might be profitable. But a trial lasting for ten 
years convinced him it could not be made so. 
Though Cogswell was an able man, the part- 
ners were not congenial, and there was fric- 
tion in the business management. ‘Then, too, 
the colleges required from students applying 
for entrance to the higher classes the fees of 
the lower years. This demand was intended to 
be, and was, a discouragement from any at- 
tempt on the part of that or any other school 
to carry boys further than the necessary work 
for admission to the freshman class. The 
time, however, was not wholly lost, for dur- 
ing the entire period his pen was busy with 
contributions to the “ North American,” to 
Walsh’s “American Quarterly,” and with a 
translation of Heeren’s most important work. 
The latter was formally reviewed by the “ Edin- 
burgh Review, ” pronounced by Edward Ever- 
ett todisplay “a mastery of two languages,” and 
showed the marks of a fine historic style. It 
was immediately reprinted in Oxford without 














any recognition of the translator, or even the 
mention of his name on the title-page. Dur- 
ing his life in Northampton, moreover, Ban- 
croft became an active member of the 
Democratic party, attending its conventions, 
writing its platforms, and guiding its councils 
in his native State. His first wife was a mem- 
ber of the famous Dwight family, who were 
Whigs, and at her request he never accepted 
office, although once elected, in 1830, to a seat 
in the Legislature without his knowledge, and 
once, in 1831, requested to accept the nomina- 
tion for Secretary of State. 

The death of Mrs. Bancroft followed closely 
upon his retirement from the Round Hill 
school. There were four children by his first 
marriage, two sons still living, and two 
daughters who died in infancy. The affec- 
tionate consideration for her wishes which 
had kept him from active political life during 
the years in Northampton continued after her 
death until 1837. During those years he de- 
voted himself to literary work, publishing the 
first volume of his history in 1834 and the 
second in 1837. But in 1837 he was appointed 
collector of the port of Boston by Van Buren, 
and accepted the office. Thenceforward for 
many years his connection with active politics 
has been more or less constant, his career as 
a statesman culminating in the years of his 
residence as Minister at Berlin. 


POLITICAL LIFE, 


Wuen he entered upon his duties as collect- 
or, the law exacted from importers in payment 
of duties not cash, but bonds payable on time. 
A very large part of the whole revenue of the 
country was then levied in the port of Boston, 
and the amount of bonds received from the 
importing merchants during Bancroft’s period 
of office reached to very many millions. All his 
predecessors, without exception, had left be- 
hind them uncollected bonds representing large 
sums, which have not been collected to this 
day. Of all those taken in the period of his 
service, not one that became due was left un- 
settled, or in arrears, when he retired from the 
office. Never in a single instance did the 
President or the Secretary of the Treasury 
seek tocontrol his use of the appointing power. 
Among others to whom he had the opportu- 
nity of giving public employment was Haw- 
thorne, who received an appointment to the 
most lucrative office in the gift of the collect- 
or. Hawthorne’s biographer speaks of him 
as having remained in the office to the end 
of Van Buren’s administration and having 
been removed with the rest. This is not true. 
Hawthorne, who, while in office, fulfilled his 
duty with the most punctilious exactness and 
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fidelity, resigned after two or three years, much 
against the wishes and entreaties of the col- 
lector. Another, who took a large part in the 
philosophical and religious controversies of 
the time, Orestes Brownson, received a valu- 
able post, which gave him a residence as well 
as an income, 

Many of the Democrats of Massachusetts 
looked on the policy of annexing Texas as 
fatal to their existence as a party. Bancroft’s 
opinion to the contrary had been most unpop- 
ular, but in the State Convention at Worcester 
he explained with cogent and convincing ar- 
guments the merits and expediency of the 
measure. He pleaded for the extension of the 
“ area of freedom” (Boston “ Times,” March 
2, 1845), contending, as he had done from the 
first, that the annexation of ‘Texas was a step 
conducive directly to a diminution of the po- 
litical influence of slavery. Had Texas re- 
mained an independent State it could have 
imported slaves directly from Africa. By an- 
nexation Texas subjected itself to the laws of 
the United States against the foreign slave 
trade and stopped completely all increase of 
slavery from abroad, of which the continu- 
ance had so sadly affected South Carolina and 
Georgia. This view was shared by Robert J. 
Walker. Will any one consider what would 
have been the condition of the United States 
in their great civil war if Texas had been an 
independent power, exercising all the rights 
of a neutral nation? Moreover, the acquisi- 
tion of Texas had rendered it impossible for 
Mexico to maintain a hold on Alta California, 
and the annexation of California by the ad- 
ministration of Polk was the death-blow to 
slavery. Texas had been recognized as an 
independent power by Great Britain and by 
France before the United States consented to 
its annexation. 

On Polk’s election Bancroft was chosen to 
represent the New England Democrats in the 
Cabinet. A man who takes much part in a 
conflict of opinions is pretty sure to fall among 
those who add passionate perverseness to pas- 
sionate convictions. Several such persons in 
Massachusetts undertook to prevent his con- 
firmation in the Senate as Secretary of the 
Navy, and for that purpose wrote to Mr. 
Archer, one of the Senators from Virginia, re- 
ferring to several published articles in which 
Bancroft had expressed himself strongly on 
the subject of slavery, and communicated to 
him what they had done. What happened in 
the Senate is well known, because the vote 
for the injunction of secrecy was soon after 
removed. When the Senate came to consider 


the nomination, Senator Archer asked for a 
postponement of the vote, but not as an oppo- 
nent. 


Bancroft’s friends immediately con- 
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sented to pass it over for the day, giving the 
Senator from Virginia the opportunity which 
he wanted, to make inquiry. Senator Allen of 
Ohio came to Bancroft and inquired of him 
what he had written on the subject of slavery, 
and received a list of all the articles, with a 
note of where they could be found. Bancroft 
said that what he had written he had written 
from sincere convictions, that they were his 
opinions when he wrote them and were his 
opinions still; thatif a question was to be raised 
in the Senate on his opinions on slavery, he 
must stand upon them as uttered by himself 
without concession, explanation, or compro- 
mise. Allen hunted up the papers and found, 
as he afterward said, that some points on the 
subject had been stated with great strength and 
in words which he perhaps would not have 
used; but that there was nothing Mr. Bancroft 
had written that he did not himself accept; 
and made a vehement speech on the subject in 
the Senate. But there was really no hesitation ; 
Archer made no objection, and with very little 
debate Bancroft was confirmed unanimously. 
The Senator from Virginia, who had raised the 
inquiry, some days afterward called and led the 
conversation to the topic of “ the institution.” 
Bancroft listened with reserve, upon which 
the Senator himself broke out into the severest 
denunciation of slavery which could be uttered, 
condemning it with an intense sincerity of 
conviction that only personal observation could 
have forced upon him, and explained the in- 
finite evil that slavery had done and was doing 
to Virginia. Whenever Bancroft has been be- 
fore the Senate, he has never had a single vote 
against him; in every instance where he has 
been passed upon in the Senate, his nomina- 
tion has been confirmed unanimously. 

Polk said to one of his Cabinet after the in- 
auguration that the four principal measures of 
his administration were to be: the settlement 
of the North-western boundary, the acquisition 
of California, the establishment of the consti- 
tutional treasury, and a tariff for revenue. 
Bancroft had his full share in these measures 
so far as they were accomplished while he was 
in America. As regarded the reduction of 
the tariff, Mr. Walker of the Treasury Depart- 
ment attended to it, and merits honor for his 
most successful discharge of the duty; but the 
Secretary of the Navy warmly approved the 
measure, and was able to promote the good 
work. The chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, who expressed more confi- 
dence in Bancroft than in others, came to con- 
sult with him on the points on which his own 
decision would turn, and asked whether the 
tariff as so greatly reduced would in his judg- 
ment produce a sufficient revenue for the ex- 
penses of the Government. In reply the opin- 


ion was given that it would certainly suffice and 
probably produce a surplus. He went away 
satisfied, and supported the bill with his au- 
thority as chief on the Finance Committee ; 
and it was triumphantly carried, and proved 
financially a perfect success. 

The establishment of the Naval School was 
in this wise: Bancroft, having passed much 
of his life in schools and universities, entered 
his office of Secretary of the Navy witha wish 
to establish for the navy a school like that 
in operation for the army at West Point. It 
was plain to him that Congress could not be 
induced in advance to pass a law for the 
establishment of a naval school, for much 
opposition would arise from the fear of au- 
thorizing a costly establishment; and even 
if Congress had been favorable to the move- 
ment, a controversy would have sprung up as 
to the place for establishing it, involving sec- 
tional as well as local controversies. ‘There was 
no chance of success but to present to Con- 
gress for its approbation a school already es- 
tablished and in full operation; and this he 
undertook to do in strict conformity to law 
and without passing beyond the limits of the 
appropriations already made and at his dis- 
position. In this design he was aided by the 
President and by his colleagues. 

The first question was, Where should it 
be established ? If it had been at the North, 
the location would have called forth an almost 
unanimous opposition from the South, as the 
Military Academy was on the Hudson. Luck- 
ily at that time the army was ready to aban- 
don its post at Annapolis. Bancroft requested 
Secretary Marcy, then in the Department of 
War, to transfer the post and its public build- 
ings to the Secretary of the Navy. Marcy 
assented, and the President approved. Ban- 
croft had then to see how he could get to- 
gether the school, with its superintendent, 
pupils, and professors, without violating or 
seeming to violate a law. The law recognized 
the presence of teachers on board ships at sea ; 
and it was common when ships were sent to 
sea to order an instructor to the ships. Some- 
times an outsider got one of his friends, who 
wanted a sea voyage for health, put on board 
a ship, nominally as a teacher or as a chaplain, 
but no provision was made for the instruction 
of the young officers on shore; the conse- 
quence of which was that on their discharge 
from a sea voyage, they went where they 
pleased, at their own free will, and were scat- 
tered about in the various cities of the Union, 
exposed to all the dangers to which young men 
under twenty, without supervision and without 
employment, were exposed. So then to a cer- 
tain extent the instruction of the midshipmen 
had been provided for by law; where the in- 














struction was to be taken was not fixed by 
law. The Secretary of the Navy could there- 
fore order the young officers to go to Annap- 
olis and be taught, and those employed as 
professors, to go there and teach, and any 
high officer of the navy to go there as super- 
intendent. A good many unsuitable teachers 
were retired from the service, and very able 
men carefully selected to take their places. 
Then the young midshipmen, as they returned 
from a voyage, and the newly appointed mid- 
shipmen, were ordered there, and an examina- 
tion was made requisite for admission, and for 
advancement. 

When Congress met there was a naval 
school in full operation at Annapolis, where 
the midshipmen were on duty, and therefore 
under the discipline of naval law. All the ex- 
penses of the school had been paid for out of 
the various appropriations without the viola- 
tion of a law. The question came necessarily 
before Congress, for the building handed over 
by the War Department to the Navy De- 
partment needed considerable repair in order 
to serve the new purposes thoroughly well. 
The confidence of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, James J. McKay, 
was of the greatest importance.* Bancroft 
followed the progress of the bill for establish- 
ing this school with the utmost closeness. 
No one questioned that he had carefully kept 
within the law ; the House committees and 
the House approved ; resistance in the Sen- 
ate was threatened ; but the Secretary of the 
Navy was in the Senate the day when the 
decisive vote was taken, and was gladdened 
as he saw men of all political parties and from 
all sections of the country uniting to form a 
majority for the School. The measure was 
carried by a very good vote, and once carried, 
the Naval School was safe. 

Among the other great questions which 
had troubled the country from the establish- 
ment of its independence was the settlement 
of the North-western boundary. After the 
peace the English refused to surrender the 
Northern ports, and by the Jay treaty con- 
sented only to a joint occupation of the un- 
settled Western country. This had continued 
from the days of Washington, to the great ad- 
vantage of the British and the Hudson Bay 
Company. The first act of Polk was to re- 
nounce the joint occupation of the country 
over which the agreement had extended. The 
next immediate consequence was the settle- 
ment of the North-western boundary, which 


* “ Not only has he” [G. B.] “ obtained great celeb- 
rity as an essayist and historian, but the policy which 
he advocated while at the head of the ovr Depart. 
ment gave him the character of an accomplished 
statesman. While his views were sufficiently enlarged 
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had so long troubled the country and which 
had been left by preceding administrations 
as unfinished business. The English at first 
attempted to inspire terror; but Polk was a 
man who, without making any pretensions to 
courage, possessed it in the highest degree 
both as a man and as a statesman, joined with 
prudence and circumspection ; and Buchanan, 
the Secretary of State, was able soon to bring 
the negotiations to a close on the boundary 
question, and the treaty was signed and rati- 
fied in England before the retirement of the 
Cabinet of which Sir Robert Peel had been at 
the head. 

Polk saw very clearly that the real power 
of Mexico did not extend over California, 
and that it could only be safely and securely 
settled by the United States. To leave the 
matter loose was to open California to the 
inroads of private adventurers, or to expose it 
to the claims of some European power. He 
was fixed in his purpose to seek its adminis- 
tration by treaty with Mexico ; but it soon be- 
came certain that Mexico would engage in war 
to avenge herself against America for admit- 
ting Texas as one of her States, although Texas 
before it was so admitted had been recognized 
as an independent State by the two leading 
powers of commercial Europe, by Great Brit- 
ain and by France. Bancroft watched the 
course of events, and took the measures which 
were necessary to secure American ascen- 
dency in California. As Secretary of the Navy 
he sent out orders so early as the 24th of 
June, being fully convinced that Mexico in- 
tended to go to war, and that not a moment 
should be lost in securing California. The na- 
ture of the orders that were given will be seen 
best by the following extracts from his letters 
to the American naval commander in the 
Pacific, as under those orders possession was 
taken of California : 

“If you ascertain with certainty that Mexico has de- 
clared war against the United States, you will at once 
possess yourself of the port of San Francisco, and block- 
ade or occupy such other ports as your force may per- 
mit. 

“Yeteven if you should find yourself called upon by 
the certainty of tm express declaration of war against 
the United States to occupy San Francisco and other 
Mexican ports, you will be careful to preserve, if pos- 
sible, the most friendly relations with the inhabitants ; 
and, where you can do so, you will encourage them to 
adopt a course of neutrality.”” Bancroft to Sloat, June 
24, 1845. 

“ You will consider the most important object to be, 
to take and to hold possession of San Francisco; and 
this you will do without fail.” Same to same, May 
15, 1846. 


and liberal, they received the approbation of one of the 
most ultra economists and reformers in the House of 
Representatives.”” [James J. McKay of North Caro- 
lina.] “ History of the Polk Administration,” by Lu- 
cien B, Chase, p. 25. 
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“ The Department has received — letter No. §1, 
of June 6, from which it appears that while you were 
aware of the existence of ‘actual war’ between the 
United States and Mexico, you remained in a state of 
inactivity and did not carry out the instructions of 
June 24, 1845, framed to be executed even in the event 
of the mere declaration of war, much more in the event 
of actual hostilities. Those instructions you were 
ordered to carry out ‘at once.’ 

“In my letter of August 5, 1845, the receipt of 
which you acknowledged on the 28th of January, 1846, 
referring to them, I said,‘ /n the event of war, you 
will obey the instructions recently addressed to you via 
Panama. ’ 

“In my letter of October 17, 1845,0f which you ac- 
knowledge the receipt on the 17th March, 1846, refer- 
ring to these instructions once more, I said further, 
‘In the eventof actual hostilities between the Mexican 
government and our own, you will so dispose of your 
whole force as to carry out most effectually the objects 
specified in the instructions forwarded to you from the 
Dapactnent in view of such a contingency.’ And 
surely there is no ambiguity in this language. 

“ And in my letter of 23d Setounry last, sent through 
Mexico, I remarked, ‘This letter is sent to you over- 
land, inclosed, as you suggest, to Messrs. Mott, Tal- 
bot & Co., Mazatlan, and you will readily understand 
the reserve with which it is written.’ 

“The Department on August 5, 1845, had also told 
ou that ‘ your force should not be weakened while 
ostilities are threatened by Mexico.’ Your course 

was particularly approved in detaining the frigate 
Constitution. The Department will hope that a more 
urgent necessity than as yet appears existed for the 
otherwise premature return of that vessel. 

“The Department does not charge you with disobe- 
dience of orders. It willingly believes in the purity of 
ea intentions. But your anxiety not to do wrong 

as led you into a most unfortunate and unwarranted 
inactivity.” Same to same, Aug. 13, 1846. 


In Curtis’s “ Life of Buchanan” will be 
found two letters which are of interest in the 
same connection, as showing Bancroft’s share 
in the important events connected with the 
acquisition of California. The first is from 
Washington, written while he was still Secre- 
tary of the Navy; the second was written from 
London after his appointment as Minister at 
the Court of St. James. 

When the collision about slavery led to 
civil war, no one was more quick than Ban- 
croft to see the nature of the controversy, and 
that the only solution would be the abolition 
of slavery as the result of the war. Twice he 
delivered orations on that theme in the city 
of New York, once upon an express vote by 
the city government, when he examined and 
controverted the interpretation of the Consti- 
tution on which the plea for slavery rested. 
That speech was perhaps more carefully pre- 
pared than anything he had yet printed. After 
the peace he pursued the same line of argu- 
ment with all whom he could reach; and the 
nature of his views will best appear from a 
letter he wrote to Mr. S. S. Cox, then a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from the 
city of New York, and lately Minister at Con- 
stantinople: 


“ NEw YorK, January 28, 1865. 

“My DEAR Mr. Cox: You and I stood together 
with Douglas against the outrageous attempt to force 
slavery upon Texas. I read your speech the other 
day, and think your argument perfectly sound, that 
the removal of slavery may be effected 4 an amend- 
ment of the Constitution, Our friend’s question, 
whether a power exist to establish slavery everywhere, 
is, first, as foolish as to ask if the amendment could be 
made denying in a bill of rights every one of the com- 
mandments, and, secondly, the power to establish slav- 
ery everywhere was not contemplated by men who 
formed a union ‘to establish justice and secure the 
blessings of liberty.’ 

“I write to-day in full recollection of the noble bat- 
tle which we fought together against the attack on the 
liberties of Texas. Let me now most earnestly entreat 
you and advise with you, to record your vote in favor 
of the amendment of the Constitution for removing the 
cause of this rebellion. 

“Tt is the part of justice. It is the part of peace; 
nothing else will quiet the South. When the matter is 
fixed, they will see what they must renounce, and will 
acquiesce. The measure is the only one which can 
restore prosperity to the South; punish slavery and 
then we can cherish the former slave-holder. The use 
of slave labor, as you know, locked the gates of the 
South against the free laborer; remove slavery, and the 
tide of free labor will rush towards the South with 
surprising swiftness. In ten years Virginia will be 
more peopled and richer than she ever was before. 
Texas will be our Italy. 

“We Democrats are right in the coming financial 
questions, and the country knows it. You cannot pre- 
sent the issue of the finances till the slavery question 
is settled, and that question can be settled but in one 
way. Do away with slavery, and the Democrats will be 
borne into power on the wings of their sound princi- 
ples of finance. 

“You may jar on a few; you will come into public 
life again if you do but sustain this amendment. The 
progress of opinion on the subject is truly wonderful ; 
the removal of slavery is now looked upon here as the 
wisest counsel of conservatism, 

“ Do not, my friend, let your name be registered as 
one who defeats this measure, It will stand out to all 
time; and your children, and your friends, and your 
political supporters, and you yourself would regret it, 
almost as soon as your vote should be recorded. 

“You know I have no fanaticism. I view this mat- 
ter calmly, bringing out and applying the rules which 
history furnishes and which are as fixed and immuta- 
ble as the laws of the material universe. The path of 
wisdom, of patriotism, of peace, of future success, leads 
now through the abolition of slavery by an amend- 
ment of the Constitution. 

“ Listen to what I say, and if you take the advice of 
one who may plead his age in excuse of his importu- 
nity, you will soon own me to be the best friend and 
counselor you ever had in your life. 

“ Faithfully yours, 
“GEO. BANCROFT.” 


Throughout the civil war Bancroft was an ar- 
dent patriot, and delivered before Congress in 
February, 1866, a eulogy on the life and career 
of Lincoln as sympathetic and stately as that 
which he had pronounced from the porch of 
the Capitol many years before on the character 
and services of Jackson. The reconstruction 
measures of Andrew Johnson met with his 
hearty support, and in 1867 he was sent as 
Minister to Berlin to establish the right of the 
immigrant German Americans to renounce 
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their old allegiance and accept an exclusive 
American citizenship. It was against the usage 
of Germany and against the policy of the War 
Department of Prussia and all the other North 
German States. If the German American re- 
visited his old home, he was liable to be seized 
and forced to do all the military service which, 
by the laws of Germany, could have been re- 
quired of him, had he not emigrated. Ban- 
croft was to obtain relief in the case. The 
argument that weighed much with Bismarck 
for granting the wish of the United States was, 
that the Germans in America might not be 
interrupted in their domestic intercourse with 
their parents, with their brethren, with the 
members of their families who remained at 
home ; but the question assumed a special im- 
portance, as it was the first time that by a 
formal act the principle of the renunciation 
of citizenship at the will of the individual was 
recognized. But the desire to be on amiable 
terms with the United States and to promote 
the continuance of affectionate intercourse 
between those Germans who had elected the 
United States for their home and the friends 
whom they had left behind them prevailed 
with Bismarck. 

The British Minister kept watch over the ne- 
gotiation, with the determination to abide by 
the result of the treaty. The first result of 
Bancroft’s success was to relieve German- 
Americans from military service in Germany. 
The next good result was immediate; namely, 
the renunciation by England of her claim to 
indefeasible allegiance, and to the right to im- 
press into the British service a former British 
subject who had become an American citizen. 
The North-western boundary having been set- 
tled by treaty, Bancroft, while United States 
Minister in Great Britain, had perceived an 
incipient effort of a great English interest 
to encroach on the territory which had been 
acknowledged by the treaty to be a part of 
the United States. Just before the British ad- 
ministration had entered on the design to 
disturb the recent treaty, he took occasion in 
a dispatch to that government to make, inci- 
dentally, an official statement of the true inter- 
pretation of the section, without even a hint 
that there could be any controversy about it. 
In that way the passage in the dispatch did 
not provoke an answer; but there was left in 
the English archives an official description of 
what the boundary was under the hand of one 
who was in the American Cabinet at the time 
the treaty was made. By and by the impor- 
tunities of interested persons in England, who 


* This imperfect sketch of Bancroft’s public life is 
necessarily short, but it is believed to be accurate. It 
is based, as indeed the entire article thus far has been, 
in part and chiefly on records of conversations between 
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possessed a great party influence, began to 
make themselves heard, and the British Govy- 
ernment by degrees supported the attempt to 
raise a question respecting the true line of 
the boundary of the North-west, and finally 
formulated a perverse claim of their own, with 
a view to obtain what they wanted as a com- 
promise, 

The American administration had of course 
changed, and the President and his Cabinet, 
having had no part in the negotiation, agreed 
to refer the question to an arbiter. They 
made the mistake of consenting that the arbiter, 
if there was uncertainty as to the true bound- 
ary line, might himself establish a boundary 
of compromise. The person to whom the set- 
tlement of the dispute was to be referred was 
the President of the Republic of Switzerland. 
The American Secretary of State chanced to 
die while the method of arrangement was still 
inchoate. Bancroft at once wrote to the new 
Secretary, urging him not to accept the pro- 
posal of a compromise, because that would 
seem to admit an uncertainty as to the Amer- 
ican title, and to sanction and even invite a 
decision of the arbiter in favor of a compro- 
mise, and would open the way for England, 
under an appearance of concession, to obtain 
all that she needed. Being at the time United 
States Minister at the court of Prussia, he ad- 
vised the Government to insist on the Amer- 
ican claim in full, not to listen to the proposal 
for a compromise, but to let each party formu- 
late its claim, and call on the arbiter to decide 
which was right, and urged it to select for 
thatarbiterthe Emperor of Germany. Now the 
new Department of State had never accepted 
the plan of settling the dispute by a compro- 
mise. They were willing for a reference, if each 
State would insist, each for itself, on its own 
interpretation of the treaty. The Department of 
State at once consented that the referee should 
be the Emperor of Germany, and left the whole 
matter of carrying out the American argument 
to Bancroft. The conduct of the question, the 
first presentation of the case, as well as the reply 
to the British, were every word by him, and 
the decision of the Emperor of Germany was 
unreservedly in favor of the United States.* 


HISTORICAL WORK. 


But Bancroft’s work as an historian is even 
more important and interesting than his emi- 
nent public services. Indeed, to many his 
career as a statesman and diplomatist will 
seem almost providential in the opportunities 


him and the writer, held at intervals since 1873, and in 
part on memoranda kindly furnished by Bancroft him. 
self. In the most important matters, the latter have 
often been used verbatim in this article. 
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it has given him for examining and collecting 
the materials upon which his most philo- 
sophic, thorough, and painstaking history of 
American origins has been based. He was, 
indeed, first led to devote himself to the writ- 
ing of American history because there was 
no other field where he could so advanta- 
geously apply the principles so important in 
the use of orginal authorities. The germina- 
tion of our national life was scarcely complete 
when he arrived at manhood, and he lived in 
the very midst of its growth and development. 
It is essentially characteristic of Bancroft that 
he was led to the writing of history by motives 
of akind which are not those of the great school 
of merely artistic historians. Once determined 
to be a man of letters, after struggles of 
mind which led to the most thorough self- 
examination, he set his face toward a single 
aim. ‘Though much entreated, he wrote next 
to nothing for the journals and periodical 
press after his resolution was taken. No 
doubt his father’s “ Life of Washington ” had 
some influence in the choice of history from 
among the various departments of literature, 
and it will interest believers in heredity to 
know that a son of his first American ancestor 
mentioned in his will and made a special pro- 
vision for “ his history-books,” But the com- 
manding motive was a regard for history as a 
discipline of philosophy. The only test of 
philosophic truth is to examine the collective 
will of mankind, purged from the conflicting 
doubts, passions, and emotions of individuals. 
There is the same conservation of force in 
the moral asin the physical world; you must, 
therefore, seek a power universal from all eter- 
nity. One great test of Christianity is, that it 
has the principle which, in spite of any inter- 
mixture of human civilization, is the source 
ofall good. This eternal reason, shorn of the 
imperfections inherent in man, is the infinite, 
perfect, enduring logos. The Christian incar- 
nation makes practical the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The spark of the divine in us enables 
us to arrive at the knowledge of the infinitely 
perfect, and by what is divine in man we are 
younger brethren of the Elder Brother, who is 
all divine. Bancroft’s devotion to Kant as well 
as Edwards is explained by the fact that, meet- 
ing the skeptics on their own ground, Kant, 
still proves the existence of a priori truth and 
of a priori synthetic judgments. His stand- 
point, therefore, as an historian, is that of the 
newerscientific school, which views history as a 
unit, its forces as constant, and their manifesta- 
tions as parts of an organized whole. Every in- 
dividual must have his place in the picture, but 
the background is the history of the race. 
The next important factor in Bancroft’s 
choice of.a profession was beyond a doubt 


the influence of Heeren. In fact, if it were 
not acknowledged frankly as it is, there would 
be no difficulty in the attempt to trace it. 
Heeren’s great rules were two: first, distin- 
guish between original authorities (Qued/en) 
and historical aids (Hii//smittel ); second, rep- 
resent every man from his own stand-point, 
and then criticise him as much as you choose 
from yours. Original authorities are those 
who were on the spot and did or saw what 
constitutes the facts given or else heard from 
another who was on the spot. Historical aids 
may be illustrated, for the sake of example, 
by the decisions of the Supreme Court in the 
interpretation of the Constitution. As Bancroft 
himself has said, the tests ofa historian are those 
of time and place —the when, the where—and 
of the actor—the by whom. Heeren’s meth- 
od also was a development and ordering of 
events with a view to the mastery of the 
whole. He used geography not so much with 
reference to political divisions as to physical 
contours and their incidental effects in pro- 
ducing governmental divisions. He was al- 
ways calm, deliberate, moderate, except on 
rare occasions, when he could be very em- 
phatic. Once, in speaking of the Spartans at 
Thermopylez, he said that some strategists 
thought they should have retreated, and then 
grimly and vigorously remarked, “ No doubt 
there would have been a retreat had the 
critics been in their places.” 

Bancroft’s purpose to devote himself to the 
history of America was definitely formed be- 
fore he left Round Hill. The first volume was 
begun in Northampton, and for the sake 
of access to books he removed to Springfield 
and spent the following winter in Boston, 
where he worked in the State Library, in the 
Atheneum, and at Cambridge. The same 
plan and thoroughness characterize his earli- 
est work as much almost as that of his ripest 
years. He seems to have gone at everything 
exhaustively ; certainly, his readers will testify 
that he spared no pains. He read with care 
in order to form his style, as extensively, in all 
likelihood, as even Prescott. The works of 
Burke were always near at hand. Milton has, 
however, always been his solace and delight. 
He is said to know by heart “ L’Allegro,” “II 
Penseroso,” “Comus,” and “Lycidas,” and 
long passages from the “ Paradise Lost.” He 
also read Bacon constantly. In conversation 
I have heard him wonder how Milton cculd 
have leaned to Arianism when he had a mind 
too great to write prose, or how Bacon could 
have ever shown such weakness for the world 
as to be at times the miserable temporizer that 
he was: he was one of the wisest men that ever 
lived. Harriet Martineau had a solid founda- 
tion for the remarkable characterization of 
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Bancroft’s work even in its inception. She 
says : * “ The Americans have also a historian 
of promise. Mr. Bancroft’s ‘ History of the 
United States’ is little more than begun, but 
the beginning is characterized by an impartial 
and benevolent spirit, and by the indications 
which it affords of the author's fidelity to 
democratic principles: the two primary requi- 
sites in a historian of the republic. The carry- 
ing on the work to a completion will be a task 
of great toil and anxiety, but it will be a most 
important benefit to society at large, if it ful- 
fills its promise.” 

The work was successful from the beginning 
because it was done in a spirit so sincere and 
philosophical. It met with a reception which 
was most gratifying at home, and in Europe 
its popularity was remarkable. The first three 
volumes were translated into Danish, Italian, 
and German by translators who obtained the 
author’s permission. It was done into French 
without his knowledge, and sent into the South 
American colonies to further the awakening 
spirit of Liberty. There was a Scotch edition 
in two volumes and an English one on which 
the author received copyright royalty until 
the courts decided that as an American he 
was not entitled to it. It was natural, therefore, 
that when Bancroft went to England as Min- 
ister he was warmly received by both men of 
letters and the historic families. It was while 
visiting at the great houses that much of his 
material was collected. Lord Lansdowne in 
particular gave him free access in his own 
house to the whole of Lord Shelburne’s pa- 
pers. He was intimate with Peel and Palmer- 
ston and knew both Disraeli and Gladstone, 
who was at that time the great gladiator of the 
House. Bancroft had in the mean time mar- 
ried again. His second wife, who lived to a 
ripe old age and died only a few months 
since, was the daughter of a distinguished and 
wealthy merchant of Boston and a woman of 
remarkable education and charming manners. 
In every way a suitable and helpful com- 
panion to her distinguished husband, their life 
in England was a social triumph throughout. 
When they left, Macaulay gave a breakfast 
to Mrs. Bancroft at the Albany, the only 
instance of such an attention on his part to 
any lady. 

It was the habit of Milman, Hallam, Macau- 
lay, and Lord Mahon to breakfast together 
once a week. Bancroft was nearly always with 
them. The intercourse of those meetings was 
intimate and delightful, in spite of the widely 
different characters of the friends and their 
still more varying ability. Lord Mahon’s 
History has already fallen into the oblivion 
which it merits. Hallam’s work, though often 

* Society in America,” II. p. 212. 


rousing opposition as to its conclusions, is 
as sincere and thorough as his character was 
lovely. Dean Milman has taken his place 
among the masters of history. Macaulay’s re- 
searches were made in the fairest spirit, and 
his memory was of course phenomenal, but 
his strong prejudices being a part of himself, 
his History is but a great epic of the rise, 
growth, and triumph of the Whigs. Its daz- 
zling qualities will certainly insure its immor- 
tality as a splendid literary creation and pro- 
long the renown of its author. He was a 
magnificent painter, but no believer in a phi- 
losophy of history or in philosophical history. 
In Bancroft’s work there lie the qualities of 
permanency, and so long has it been before 
the world and stood the test of critical exami- 
nation that we might almost say the judgment 
of posterity had already been pronounced. 
During his term of office in London, Ban- 
croft was accustomed to spend two months 
of every winter in Paris, where he made many 
friends. It was then he first met Thiers, of 
whom he once asked how many republicans 
there were in Paris. “ Just as many as there 
are of your compatriots,” was the reply. When 
they met again in 1867, the first words Thiers 
uttered were, “ Ah, Mr. Bancroft, you will find 
many more republicans in France now than 
when you last were here.” It was during 
these first visits to Paris that Bancroft's col- 
lections from archives first began to take 
form. From 1830 he had collected original 
domestic papers and letters from all possible 
sources. But the famous collection of state 
papers from the French archives, since pub- 
lished by his early friend the Comte de Cir- 
court, whose countess had what is considered 
the last of the famous French salons, was 
begun and completed through the influence 
of friends made at that time. When offer 
of payment for the work was made, the an- 
swer was, “Oh, no, we have a lot of young 
men here whom we have in training; it will 
be good practice for them.” On the other 
hand, the English Foreign Office and our own 
State Department have a fixed charge for all 
such work. Of original and copied documents 
therearein Bancroft’s library five hundred and 
more bound volumes. Besides the copies from 
the American, English, and French archives, 
there are others from those of Austria, Hol- 
land, Spain, and Russia. This is, of course, 
exclusive of the twelve thousand printed vol- 
umes which form his proper working library. 
While therefore Bancroft’s mission to Eng- 
land was marked by no diplomatic work of 
commanding importance, it was nevertheless 
most influential in his literary career by reason 
both of the opportunities he had for contact 
with great minds and for forming his collec- 
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tion from public and private archives in Eng- 
land and France. The most of his fourth and 
fifth volumes was written in London, and in 
1849 he was made Doctor of Common Laws 
by the University of Oxford. On his return 
to America he settled in New York, where he 
continued to live for many years. Surrounded 
by the materials he had gathered with such 
care and from the very fountain-head, he put 
forth volume after volume of his exhaustive 
work. In 1860 appeared the eighth volume, 
which brought the history to the outbreak of 
the Revolution, and the ninth in 1866. The 
literary circle of New York was most kind in 
its welcome of the historian, but the most 
cherished of all his friends during that period 
with whom he constantly associated in close 
and intimate intercourse was the late Pro- 
fessor Henry B. Smith. A man of untiring in- 
dustry and great ability, his mind was stored 
with treasures from the thought of the world, 
and in particular he was versed as few Ameri- 
cans have been in the intricacies of German 
thought. In his clear comprehension of the 
force of ideas and the devout spirit with which 
he approached the study of all human inter- 
ests, Bancroft found a congenial sphere of 
thought, and their relations were a mutual sol- 
ace and refreshment amid the arduous labors 
of both. Their religious views, moreover, 
were very similar, slight and unimportant dif- 
ferences only serving to heighten the interest 
with which they discussed and often molded 
the thought of our day on the most vital ques- 
tions in their peculiar spheres. 

It would be impossible to give any adequate 
idea of the literary life of Berlin during the 
period which includes the years from 1868 to 
1874 without constant reference to the part 
which the United States Minister had in that 
life. The connection between the literary and 
political circles of Berlin is very close. The 
Government has a just pride in its most fa- 
mous university, and finds a return for its lav- 
ish expenditure in the services which the dis- 
tinguished professors ungrudgingly render in 
every direction, but especially in those of 
public and private law and as legislators in 
the Prussian and Imperial Parliaments and in 
the city councils of Berlin, In fact, this con- 
nection is traditional; Macaulay sneers at the 
father of Frederic the Great and regards his 
“ beer-congresses” as orgies. Bancroft says 
they were no such thing. The king was a Cal- 
vinist ; he wished to keep down taxation, and 
lived, therefore, with the frugality of a private 
man. But he invited to meet him and chose 
as his friends the greatest men of the day in 
letters and science. They met around a long 
table, each with his pipe and his can of beer, 
and there the king listened to the most splen- 


did theories which the thought of the day 
could offer. It was to this Calvinism that 
Prussia’s great advance was due. Where Cal- 
vinism is, there is liberty. Calvinism depends 
on no dynasty; Lutheranism depends on 
princes. The system of civil service instituted 
by Frederic William I.was the finest in Europe, 
and endures in great part to this day. While, 
therefore, the court and diplomatic circles are 
among the most ceremonious of Europe, there 
is an inner circle where letters and statesman- 
ship combine as probably nowhere else in 
the world. And of that circle Bancroft for 
many reasons became a member. He was 
found at the private entertainments of the 
palace when no other foreign diplomat was 
invited. He often took his horseback rides 
with Bismarck and visited him in the retire- 
ment of his own home at Varzin, where no 
member of the diplomatic corps except Ban- 
croft was ever received. Having pointed out 
Moltke’s greatness as a captain in a former 
introduction to his ninth volume, the great 
general gave in return his hearty and sincere 
friendship. And of the closer literary and 
scientific circle Bancroft’s house and table 
were a constant meeting-place. Helmholtz, 
Mommsen, Droysen, Dorner, and all the rest 
were constantly there. It was in great measure 
due to this intimacy with the foremost men 
in the formative period of German unity that 
he lost the friendship of many who had before 
received him with regard in France. During 
the Franco-Prussian war he celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of his graduation at Gét- 
tingen. Among other congratulations was a 
telegram from Bismarck in the field. To this 
he replied in the following letter : 


“ BERLIN, September 30th, 1870. 

“My DEAR Count: I was equally surprised and de- 
lighted that while you are tasked with the work of 
renovating Europe, you yet found time to send me 
lately a friendly congratulation on my being spared so 
long. It is indeed a great happiness to survive till 
these times, when three or four men, who loved noth- 
ing so much as peace, and after long and hard service 
were only seeking to close their career in tranquillity, 
win during a war of defense more military glory than 
the wildest imagination conceived of, and in three 
months bid fair to bring the German hope of a thousand 
years to its fulfillment. 

“So I gratefully accept the good-will conceded to my 
old age; for old age, which is always nearest to Eter 
nity, is this year mightiest on earth, this German war 
being conducted to its ends by the aged. You, to be sure, 
are young ; but Roon must be classed among the vener- 
ables; Moltke is within twenty-three days as old as I 
am; andyour king in years and youthfulness excels 
us all. May I not be proud of my contemporaries? 
Retain for me your regard in the little time that re- 
mains to me. tom ever, my dear Count, most sin- 
cerely yours, “GEORGE BANCROFT.” 


Bismarck gave the letter to the German 
press. It was translated back into English 
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and printed in the London “Times,” read by 
the French, and contained to their irritated 
minds a meaning which was never in the 
writer’s thoughts. 

No man ever celebrated a greater triumph 
than Bancroft in the last days of his life in 
Berlin. Souvenirs and mementos poured in 
from the emperor, empress, and the court, while 
his friends vied in doing him honor. The 
Royal Academy gathered for an unwonted 
purpose — to give him a farewell dinner, where 
words of affection and appreciation were 
spoken by the aristocracy of German letters 
to the great representative of America. Fi- 
nally the universities of Munich, Berlin, and 
Heidelberg united in a farewell greeting, the 
words of which contain sentiments which 
might satisfy the most soaring ambition. 


“Your name is the intellectual possession of every 
one among us. You have contributed to the more com- 
plete understanding of the problems set for a free peo- 
ple in that, as one of the foremost historians, you have 
portrayed those immortal deeds which led to the rise 
of a great free State beyond the sea, and which will 
find in every age a response in the hearts of free- 
minded men. We feel a just pride that you may be 
numbered among those who most thoroughly appre- 
ciate German science. . . . We can sll with satis- 
faction your name to prove that as the representative 
of the United States you combined the spirit of true 
scientific procedure with the insight of a statesman.” 


There follow a few more paragraphs in the 
same style, and the document is signed by 
over ninety professors. 

The years since 1874 have been spent in 
Washington and Newport. They have been 
probably the most laborious of his life. The 
same habits of work, which in the midst of 
and throughout his public life enabled him 
still to find time for writing, continue even 
now. Rising about five, he seats himself at 
his desk and prepares the work of the day. 
About seven a light breakfast is set at his 
side and eaten without interrupting the course 
of work. At eight his secretary arrives, to find 
an ample day’s task arranged before him. 
Dictation, revision, verification of authorities 
continue till two in the afternoon, luncheon, 
if any, having been brought in like the break- 
fast. Then follow the two hours of outdoor 
exercise, walking, driving, or more likely rid- 
ing, with which no hindrance of weather or 
anything except sickness is permitted to inter- 
fere. The rest of the day, till ten, is given to 
social intercourse. Bancroft’s method of com- 
position is the most laborious and painstak- 
ing conceivable. He hoped, of course, to have 
come much further, and believes our history 
can be written down to 1865. But he has 


sacrificed all to thoroughness. From every 
available source the facts are selected, verified, 
and copied into day-books, of which there is 
one for every year with several capacious 
pages for every day. Then the historical aids 
are gathered on every hand. Having made 
himself thoroughly familiar with both, he dic- 
tates a text, which is immediately revised and 
corrected by his own hand, copied by a clerk, 
and laid away. Oftentimes seven revisions 
and corrections of important passages have 
been made before the copy reached the 
printer. Here is an example of his tireless- 
ness recently given in a leading newspaper : 


“The whole subject of Indian customs, manners, 
etc., has been developed through the labors of anti- 
quarians, within, say, the past twenty years. Little 
was known at the time Mr. Bancroft wrote the earlier 
volumes of his history, and the account given there of 
the aborigines was necessarily written with limited 
knowledge. When he began the present revision —in 
which he is pruning off remorselessly many of the 
flowers of rhetoric with which he adorned and per- 
haps over-adorned the pages in his younger days —he 
secured the codperation of the most learned Indian 
ethnologist in the country. The book was critically 
examined on this topic, and every deficiency sternly 
brought to view. Then Mr. Bancroft set to work to 
master the subject for himself, and when he had read 
every book and periodical article he could find in the 
Congressional Library, and every book he could buy, 
he felt that he could venture to write upon it.” 


During this last period the “ History of the 
Constitution,” in two volumes, has been writ- 
ten, and an exhaustive revision of his entire 
work in the light of our latest knowledge has 
been given to the public ; and at present he is 
as busy with his gigantic task as ever, record- 
ing the work of the early administrations and 
his estimate of the relative powers of the great 
statesmen who guided us in the dark, groping 
period of our national life. Ranke used to 
say that he worked on his Universal History 
from pure laziness, because he had nothing 
else to do ; and though it was a fine paradox, 
it was true. But Bancroft has plenty to do 
outside of his routine. He has time to preside 
over the American Historical Society and re 
tain a lively interest in his friends. His con- 
stant watch on all new movements in politics 
and science is proved by the pamphlet on the 
legal-tender decisions of the Supreme Court, 
which appeared but a short while since, and 
by the articles he sends from time to time to 
the magazines. Heis still alert and ready; his 
library is constantly enriched by the newest 
books; and while performing literary feats that 
scarcely find a parallel, he can still retain seat 
in the saddle, which augurs well for the pres- 
ervation of life and the prolongation of work. 


William M. Sloane. 
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A Tyranny that cannot Live in America. 


AMILY and other similar influences are, no doubt, 

a potent factor still in England and other coun- 
tries of Europe in securing advancement, but they have 
been losing ground steadily for a century past. Merit 
is continually gaining force at the expense of other in- 
fluences, and every year makes a stronger contrast to 
the state of affairs a hundred years ago. Then the 
private soldier had no hopes of rising; the officer 
grounded his hopes of promotion on the power of his 
family, on the length of his purse, on the superior 
immorality of the influences which he could bring to 
bear, on almost anything, in short, except his useful- 
ness to the state. The English army was probably 
about the best of all; but what a picture does Junius 
draw of its system of promotion! “ If it be generosity 
to accumulate in his own person and family - number 
of lucrative employments ; to provide at the public ex- 
pense for every creature that bears the name of Man- 
ners, and, neglecting the merit and services of the rest 
of the army, to heap promotions upon his favorites 
and dependents, the present commander-in-chief is the 
most generous man alive. . . . If the discipline of 
the army be in any degree preserved, what thanks are 
due to a man whose cares, notoriously confined to fill- 
ing up vacancies, have degraded the office of com- 
mander-in-chief into a broker of commissions?” “In 
emergencies,” wrote Lord Grenville, bitterly, “we 
have no general, but some old woman in a red ribbon."’ 
Wellington’s dispatches show how powerful extraneous 
influences were in the English appointment system ; 
who is to describe that of Prussia or Austria or 
Russia? 

Into this placid system of favoritism there entered 
a whirlwind in the shape of the French Republican 
armies. Here favoritism was at a heavy discount; the 
rise of the sons of tavern-keepers, butchers, and tailors 
to be victorious generals, dukes, and princes, and even 
petty kings, paled before the career of the little Cor- 
sican lieutenant of artillery, who in ten years fought 
his way to the empire of a continent. Every French 
soldier, it was said, carried the baton of a marshal of 
France in his knapsack. His advancement was limited 
only by his opportunities or his abilities, and he fought 
as no other private soldier had yet fought. He was 
obedient, for he expected some day to command. He 
was ingenious, inventive, reckless of danger, indiffer- 
ent to privation or physical suffering : what were such 
obstacles as these to a man who had before him a con- 
stant hope of securing their highest rewards? And in 
the ceaseless wreck of military reputations which for 
years kept the easy-going courts of Europe in almost 
continual mourning, it was the French soldier rather 
than the French general who did the work. 

Since the French revolutionary epoch, its cardinal 
lesson has been ground into the armies of Europe not 
only, but into every department of administration and 
industry the world over. Civil-service reform is but 
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a small phase of a far larger process. It has been 
found by experience that all the work of a people is 
done better and more efficiently according as the indi- 
vidual is spurred on by the highest hopes of individual 
advancement as his personal reward. Every rise of a 
rail-splitter to the presidency stimulates a multitude 
of friendless boys to rely on their unaided efforts. 
Every rise of a workman to be a manufacturer and 
employer stimulates a multitude of workmen to higher 
endeavors and keener foresight. Every appointment 
to a judgeship on merit alone stimulates a multitude 
of lawyers to harder work and greater devotion to the 
public interests. The tendency has not been, as a cer- 
tain class of minds is fond of representing it, an empty 
worship of Demos, a sop to the credulous vanity of 
the people ; it is due to the people’s instinctive percep- 
tion of the fact that equality of opportunity brings a 
differentiation of natural abilities, and secures to the 
state the best results of the greatest natural powers. 
All classes of society, with a single exception, have 
learned the lesson thoroughly, and applied it; organ- 
ized labor alone refuses to admit its truth, and strives 
to resist its application. A fundamental object of the 
English trades-unions has always been to cut out high 
individual ability from having any influence on the 
question of wages; and the American trades-unions, 
as they develop, show the same tendencies as their 
English prototypes. Mr. Thornton and Sir William 
Erle’s British Commission of 1867 have collected a 
mass of testimony, documentary and otherwise, which 
has never been contradicted or explained away. The 
unions struggle against piecework, unless the addi- 
tional wages be divided among the workmen of the 
room or shop. They forbid a workman of one trade 
to do a stroke of work in another, no matter how 
pressing the necessity or how great the consequent 
loss. They encourage the ordinary workman’s in- 
stinctive repulsion to improvements in machinery, or 
the use of more powerful natural agencies. ‘“ Not 
besting one’s mates ” has by several unions been made 
the subject of special enactment. “ You are strictly 
cautioned,” said a by-law of the Bradford Bricklayers’ 
Laborers, “ not to overstep good rules by doing double 
work, and causing others to do the same, in order to 
gain a smile from the master. Such foolhardy and 
deceitful actions leave a great portion of good members 
out of employment. Certain individuals have been 
guilty, who will be expelled if they do not refrain.” 
The Manchester Bricklayers’ Association had a rule 
providing that any man found running, or working be- 
yond a regular speed, “shall be fined two shillings and 
sixpence for the first offense, five shillings for the sec- 
ond, ten shillings for the third, and if still persisting 
shall be dealt with as the committee think proper.” At 
Liverpool a bricklayer’s laborer might legally carry as 
many as twelve bricks at atime. Elsewhere ten was the 
greatest number allowed. But at Leeds, “ any brother 
in the union professing to carry more than the com- 
mon number, which is eight bricks, shall be fined one 
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shilling ’’ ; and any brother “ knowing the same, with- 
out giving the earliest information thereof to the 
committee of management, shall be fined the same.” 
During the building of the Manchester Law Courts, 
the bricklayers’ laborers struck because they were 
desired to wheel bricks instead of carrying them on 
their shoulders. 

All this has been within public knowledge for twenty 
years; the professed advocates of the unions have 
never denied its truth or announced any reformation, 
but have contented themselves with pointing out as- 
serted parallel restrictions in the professions; and 
every American employer who has much to do with 
the unions knows that the American unions go as far 
on the same road as they see a possibility of suc- 
cess. It is within a few months that the workmen in 
a New York jewelry factory struck and compelled 
their employers to give up all phases of the piece-sys- 
tem. Every labor journal contains letters denouncing 
some arrangement to enable smart workmen to earn 
higher wages as a scheme of the bosses to grind the 
faces of the ordinary workmen ; every invention is an 
item in this supposed conspiracy, and every workman 
who takes charge ofa labor-saving machine is regarded 
as a party to it, The rules of the union are the prod- 
uct of a majority vote, and what chance has the smart, 
capable workman of influencing the majority vote? It 
is the ‘* smart,”’ pipe-laying demagogue who controls 
the majority vote ; and his surest chance of doing it is 
to support rules which seem to the ordinary workman 
likely to obtain for him the same wages as the work- 
man of exceptional abilities. If it cannot yet be said 
with truth that the cardinal object of the unions is to 
secure entire uniformity of wages to all workmen, 
good and bad alike, it is quite safe to say that no rules 
have so enthusiastic support from the unions as those 
which seem likely to bring about that result ; and that 
no men have so little influence with the unions as 
those who seem likely to impede such a result. 

In the long run, such a tendency is most injurious 
to those whom it professes to benefit. The unions 
have not yet come, except by indirection, to dispute 
the right of the employer to discharge whom he 
pleases when decrease of work compels a reduction of 
force. Suppose wages are reduced to a condition of 
entire equality, and the exasperating spectacle of extra 
or higher wages has disappeared ; who shall be chosen 
for discharge when a reduction of force becomes nec- 
essary? Evidently the less efficient workmen, and 
the more efficient workmen are retained, and that at 
the average wage. The poor workman has reaped no 
enduring advantage ; the good workman, reduced toa 
cart-horse round of hopeless labor, does not and can- 
not show the best that is in him; and the employer, 
hampered by unnatural restrictions, cannot do his 
work with advantage, or put himself into a position 
where the unions can use the striking power with any 
prospect of permanent success. The system injures 
everybody concerned, and yet it seems to be an inevi- 
table accompaniment of the irresponsible majority vote 
of the unions. 

But, though the poor workman reaps no permanent 
gain from the system, the good workman does incur a 
permanent loss. It is altogether against his interest to 
enter any such organization, conducted as it is on 
principles opposed to all the current of the world’s 
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development for the past century. It is areturn to the 
ily politics and favoritism of the last century, the 
favor of the union taking the place of the favor of the 
government. Each is as fatal to real individual ability 
as the other. What, then, shall we say of the methods 
by which skilled workmen are forced into such organ- 
izations, of the cry of “ scab,”’ of the pelting and beat- 
ing, the maimings, even the murders, by which ex- 
amples are made to guide the decision of workmen as 
yet untested, of the persecution of wife and children, 
by which life is made a burden until the union is en- 
tered ? A demand on a skilled workman for a per- 
centage of his wages for the benefit of his less capable 
associates might at least be not intolerable: the addi- 
tional burden might be an incitement to more than 
equivalent exertions, and a real increase of wages. 
But here he is forced into a system under which he 
must bear the burden without any hope of recouping 
it by extra exertions. Is this organized labor, or 
organized robbery ? 

No more important or excellent work can be done 
by labor organizations than that of teaching their in- 
different members that they and their children have a 
personal advantage, not a personal injury, in the su- 
perior capacity of some of their comrades. And, if the 
lesson be not taught or not heeded, public opinion must 
speak promptly and emphatically in condemnation of 
the injury which its skilled labor is daily receiving at 
the hands of unworthy men. Labor is the life of the 
country; and he who dishonors it with this oppro- 
brious name of “scab ”’ is the lineal descendant of the 
slave-driver of ante-bellum times ; their community 
of feeling is due to almost exactly similar reasons. 

We believe that no periodical of the kind has paid 
more attention than has THe CenTurRY to the labor 
question, or shown greater sympathy with all who 
work, But we shall never cease to protest against 
tyranny, whether exercised by combined capital or by 
combined labor. And we shall do all we can to hasten 
the day when these imported methods of keeping down 
laboring men toa dead level of energy and opportunity 
shall be utterly eliminated. The Statue of Liberty at 
the gate of the new world will be a shameful fraud if 
the first principles of individual freedom areto be defied 
by the very men who should most jealously guard the 
liberty which our Constitution guarantees to every 
American citizen. What the workingmen need to-day 
is not leaders who preach the gospel of the dead level, 
or flaunt before their eyes doubtful theories and pan- 
aceas of “reform,” but rather leaders of the type of 
Lincoln, who study their needs, sympathize with their 
burdens, and illustrate in their own lives the upward 
path of free, honorable, and self-respectful labor. The 
dead Lincoln is a better leader than the live theorist or 
demagogue. 






The Biot on the 'Scutcheon 


Ir one hour is ever more timely than another to sue 
for justice, there are strong reasons why the opening 
of the present session of Congress is an especially 
fortunate time for one more effort, in the long series of 
efforts which American writers have made, to obtain 
from Congress a just and adequate recognition of the 
property of an author in the product of his brain. 
Among these reasons are : 

1. The subject was never so generally understood as 
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now. During the past year the work of the American 
Copyright League, for three years ably carried on un- 
der the secretaryship of Mr. G. P. Lathrop, has made, 
under the efficient direction of his successor, George 
Walton Green, Esq., marked and practical progress, 
both in the general forwarding of the reform and in the 
forcible presentation to the attention of Congress of a 
simple and workable measure. The press of the coun- 
try— which, from the establishment of the League, 
has borne a most honorable part in the movement — 
has responded with vigorous aid to the latest calls 
upon it. The merits of the reform have been made 
clear to President Cleveland, and he has added his 
exhortation to those of his predecessors for speedy 
attention to the subject. The committee of the League, 
representing the large body of American authors, has 
advanced the reform by the spirit of friendliness which 
it has exhibited toward other interests, while at the 
same time it has very properly declined to consider it 
a part of its duty to urge their case; nor has anything 
been done to impair the confidence of the writing fra- 
ternity that its interests and honor are in safe and 
prudent hands. For the first time in the history of the 
movement a full hearing has been accorded to authors 
as such by a committee of Congress. In the confer- 
ence which was held before the Senate Committee on 
Patents in January last, the League was fortunate in 
having for its chief spokesman an advocate who —to 
the credit of the guild of authorship, be it said— was 
in nothing more entirely their representative than in 
demanding the reform on the highest ground of moral- 
ity. By those whose political code never rises above 
the stop-gap theory, Mr. Lowell would perhaps be 
called derisively an idealist. It is not the provision for 
the present emergency which enlists his interest, but 
the final establishment of the principle involved. He 
is not one of those (to quote his own words) 


** Whose love of right is for themselves 
And not for all the world " ; 


and as ideality always excites emulation (and some- 
times blushes), his resolute speech before the com- 
mittee put the question on a higher plane in the minds 
of his hearers, and, along with the reénforcements of 
other friends of the reform, has advanced the cause to 
the point where it can no longer be ignored by Con- 
gress. Another practical result of the conference is 
that it has committed to the principle of International 
Copyright thechief body from which opposition to the 
principle was to be expected; so that, if we except a 
theorist or two of inherited economic squint, all par- 
ties concerned have now virtually declared themselves 
before Congress in favor of the reform. It is there- 
fore difficult to see how — without unpatriotic, almost 
criminal indifference on the part of Congress— the 
requisite legislation can be postponed beyond the 
present session. 

2. Another reason for prompt action lies in the fact 
that during the past year the rest of the civilized world 
has put the seal of shame upon us anew by uniting, 
at the Berne Copyright Conference, in an international 
arrangement which is at once the most definite recog- 
nition and complete protection of literary property in 
existence. From this honorable compact the United 
States Government alone has excluded itself, the State 
Department not having felt at liberty to commit itself 
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to a convention the subject of which was at the time 
prominent before Congress in the form of the copy- 
right bill of Mr. Dorsheimer. During the past sum- 
mer England, in addition to her action with the other 
powers, adopted a comprehensive, and in the present 
condition of English affairs, a most statesmanlike, meas- 
ure of intercolonial copyright, superseding all her pre- 
vious legislation and making uniform for the mother 
country and her dependencies the provisions relating 
to the ownership of copyright property. In both com- 
pacts the way is left open for us to obtain their advan- 
tages at any time. That the present shameful condition 
of affairs is not likely to exist for many years longer is 
evident from the daily increasing injury it entails upon 
the legitimate book trade. When would be a better 
time to terminate it than now? The committee of the 
Senate has with most praiseworthy interest and pa- 
tience heard all sides of the copyright question and 
is probably ready to report. Why should it not report 
both bills to the Senate and \et us have a full, free, and 
final consideration of a subject which, with the most 
honorable support from the cultivated classes, has 
never yet reached in the Senate the point of discussion 
on its merits? This is all that the friends of the League 
bill have asked, and this, it seems to us, is not an un- 
reasonable demand. It is to be hoped that no senator 
willbe found who will not be willing to devote time and 
attention to the practical consummation of so good a 
cause, and that the measure will not be left till the 
last of the session, to be swept aside by the appropria- 
tion bills. 

3. A cogent argument for immediate attention to the 
subject lies in the recent growth of the communistic 
movement in America, The laws of property which 
give stability to life and hope to the worker have never 
been so formidably attacked as within the past year. 
The chief argument against International Copyright — 
an argument which appeals not so much to the reason 
as to the indifference of legislators —is that the absence 
of copyright makes books cheap. But is not the League 
right in urging that this is in itself a communistic prin- 
ciple: that we may refuse protection to foreign prop- 
erty if the uncompensated appropriation of it be, as is 
alleged, for the public good? Reduce communism to 
its least common denominator, and it is simply want- 
ing something for nothing—a sentiment at war 
with self-respect, and thus an element of weak- 
ness in any individual or nation. It is unbelievable 
that this sentiment should affect to any great extent 
the Congress of the United States, the curator of our 
national honor. And what obligation has Congress to 
give the people cheap books more than cheap beer? 
Let us hope that, in the coming political conflict with 
communism, when Senators and members of Congress 
shall rise from their seats to denounce it, this blot on 
the escutcheon will have been removed, so that there 
will be no occasion to say to them: “ Let him that is 
without sin among you cast the first stone.” 


How Prohibition Grows. 


Most Americans are as yet rather indifferent on the 
subject of the license or prohibition of the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. Either they see little of immediate 
importance in it, or they are waiting to see whether 
Prohibition can be enforced, if it is enacted into law; 
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or they are still content to adopt without much ques- 
tion whatever position their customary political party 
may see fit to take on the question. There is, however, 
an increasing number of persons whose minds are dis- 
tinctly made up, whe are pronounced Prohibitionists ; 
and the fact that their numbers are increasing ought 
to make it interesting to consider the influences through 
which this increase is taking place, For these influ- 
ences are quite different from those which affect the 
ordinary political fortunes of the country. Political 
parties usually find speeches and contagious enthusiasm 
good, but printed documents better; oratory and the 
printing-press are their legitimate weapons of warfare. 
How many men have been converted by a Prohibition 
speech or a Prohibition document? Very many, no 
doubt; but no extended investigation will be neces- 
sary to show that such conversions have been more 
commonly due to some organized effort of the manu- 
facturers or vendors of intoxicating liquors to protect 
their own interests. When a National Brewers’ Con- 
vention or a State Liquor Dealers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, or any kindred body, interferes successfully in 
an election, or raises a fund for the legal or political 
protection of its interests, or passes a series of resolu- 
tions which seem calculated to act as a menace to 
doubtful voters, the telegraphic dispatches are not only 
carrying the news through the country, but are every- 
where operating on the feelings of men hitherto un- 
interested, and preparing them to vote at the first 
opportunity against the “ Liquor Interest.” The re- 
sults come in every variety of form. In most cases 
they probably produce only a feeling of anger against 
the party which has been the agent of the organization ; 
in a smaller number there appears a somewhat vague 
willingness to appear as the public opponent of “ the 
saloon in politics ” ; a still smaller number will account 
for the steady increase in the absolute Prohibition 
vote. But the process is the same in all, and almost 
any man can verify the statement of it within the sphere 
of his personal acquaintance. 

The situation is a startling echo of some of the fea- 
tures of the anti-slavery contest. In that struggle, also, 
the attacked party was a body of men, not formally 
organized, but bound to common action by great com- 
mon interests. Its consequent discipline gave it the 
ability to secure great initial advantages; but it never 
gained one of these without having its success reflected 
in a rise of the tide which opposed it. Its true policy 
was to seek sedulously the shelter of retirement from 
public view, and to sacrifice almost any advantage, 
however tempting, which would bring it into public 
collision with an opposition whose moral aspect could 
not but be respected, however troublesome it might be 
in practice. Sucha policy was its only possible salvation 
or reprieve; and yet it was just the policy which was 
impossible of adoption as soon as the number of slave- 
holders ceased to be small. The larger it became, the 
more impossible was it to prevent organized or com- 
mon action by a number of slave-holders so consider- 
able as to force the bulk of their fellows, with or 
against their will, into reénforcing them; and so the 
struggle went on widening to its inevitable conclusion. 
Who can avoid seeing the parallel in the present case 
of the liquor-dealers? The larger their numbers be- 
come, the more difficult is it to check ambitious or 
heedless individuals in their efforts to precipitate pub- 
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lic conflicts which can operate only to add to the pro- 
nounced opposition. Organization means action ; and 
every public action is but a step on the road to de- 
struction. It does not follow that the parallel must 
necessarily be carried to the same conclusion. If the 
question is presented often and strongly enough, it 
may be taken as certain that the mass of voters at 
present uninterested will side against the liquor-deal- 
ers ; an American people committed, after full deliber- 
ation, to the support of drunkenness, is hardly con- 
ceivable. But everything will depend on whether the 
stream of opposition is to remain a narrow torrent of 
absolute Prohibition, or is to spread out into the broad 
reservoir of high license and moral opposition to “the 
saloon.” 

The settlement of this final question will depend 
very much on the power, for it is a power, which is 
now engaged in the defense of the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicants in the United States. It may, if it 
will, make this a Prohibition country. Its best friends, 
if the expression be permissible, could not, to be sure, 
induce it to pursue the only policy which wouldinsure 
it a peaceable, though unostentatious, existence; but 
its most eager enemies could not ask a more happy 
dispatch for it than will certainly come from a violent 
resistance. Buying legislatures is bad; buying voters 
by wholesale is worse; but to undertake to check the 
Prohibition movement by shooting its apostles or 
setting fire to their houses is simply suicidal. One such 
case in Iowa last summer probably made more Prohi- 
bition voters than all the Prohibition speeches up to 
date. Nothing but this policy is wanted to prevent 
Prohibition from ever thinning out into some modified 
remedy. It is not difficult at any time to prove “ the 
saloon” to be an enemy of morality: let it now prove 
itself to be a public enemy, and the end will no longer 
be difficult to predict. 

Much may be done by the Prohibitionists also to de- 
termine the final question. The common charge against 
them is that of unreasonableness. A very large meas- 
ure of this criticism has certainly come from the anx- 
iety of politicians that their party necessities or con- 
venience shall rark as modifying circumstances, to be 
tenderly considered by the Prohibitionisis, and from 
the refusal of the Prohibitionists to do anything of the 
sort. Quite apart from all this, however, is there not 
ground for the criticism in the frequent refusal of Pro- 
hibitionists to make allowance for the existence of uni- 
versal suffrage, and for the absolute necessity of popu- 
lar backing for laws? He who, having control of the 
destinies of a savage and drunken tribe, should first 
grant them universal suffrage, and then declare that 
he will accept from universal suffrage nothing but abso 
lute Prohibition from the beginning, would be thought 
not reasonable, perhaps not sane. What is the difference 
when he merely finds universal suffrage in existence, 
instead of being himself its grantor ? He must at least 
recognize its existence. If he cannot limit the right of 
suffrage for a time, he would do well, in either case, to 
accept from it the nearest approach to his final object 
which he can get from it, not making this an excuse 
for stopping his own work, but not balking his own 
work in advance by refusing to consider circumstances 
which will not cease to defy him simply because he 
ignores them. Why should not a sincere Prohibitionist 
accept from time to time the best he can get for the 
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state, without thereby giving up the special work in 
which he must always find success, that of forcing 
issues upon the “liquor interest” ? 

Still less rational is it to make up the issue against 
those who conscientiously hold that large communi- 
ties may need different treatment from small ones ; or 
against those who are possible converts even to ex- 
treme views—instead of against the “liquor in- 
terest’’; or to attack opinion through the lowest 
methods of the boycotter, and to endeavor to gain a 
doubtful vote by denouncing its possessor in public 


and private as a “friend of rum.” And the lowest 
depth has been reached in those few cases in which the 
lawless methods of their worst opponents have been 
imitated, and violence has been resorted to as an agent 
in converting opinion. Opinion is not successfully 
controlled in that fashion. Neither pro-slavery nor 
anti-slavery men ever succeeded in so dealing with 
public opinion, least of all with American public opin- 
ion. It will yield to instinct, to persuasion, or to rea- 
son: it has never had anything but defiance for com- 
pulsion or menace. 


OPEN LETTERS. 


Greek and Latin — Shall they Stay or Go? 


OTHING stays settled. Everything flows. Here 
is the old question, ever new, of classical culture 
to be discussed again—and yet again. 

I have been considering whether there is not a 
rational view of the matter in which, could we all get 
the true standing-place, we all might agree. Let us, 
point by point, see what are some of the things where- 
in, upon mere statement, without discussion, we shall 
generally concur. 

First, we all know well enough that few, very few, 
college students learn their Latin and Greek so as to 
be able to read and understand text at sight. Nearly 
all graduates must puzzle out the meaning of their 
classic author with much recourse to lexicon; and at 
that it is not the majority that succeed swimmingly. 

Secondly, for most of the practical purposes of life, 
it is not to be reckoned loss to a man than he cannot 
read Latin and Greek with vernacular facility. Except 
for a limited number of persons, Latin literature and 
Greek are far less profitable than the living literatures 
of to-day. 

Thirdly, the best Greek and Latin works have all 
of them, or nearly all of them, been translated into 
English. Of the versions accessible, some at least are 
scarcely inferior, as literature, to their originals. I 
have just been reading “ Thucydides” throughout in 
Mr. Jowett’s translation ; and I am ready to pronounce 
that there is therein little lost from the simplicity, the 
terseness, the point, of the Greek text ; while assuredly 
even the best of our Greek scholars would feel that 
of clearness, smoothness, coherency, there was actu- 
ally some gain—fallacious gain, perhaps, not a few 
might say. This praise is of Mr. Jowett’s work con- 
sidered as literature. That it represents faithfully the 
sense of the original is a merit which it shares with 
many translations from Greek that, considered as 
English literature, are far inferior. It is the indispu- 
table fact that the substance of classic literature, what- 
ever may be the value rightly placed upon that sub- 
stance, is open to be secured by any English-reading 
person through the medium of his own tongue. 

Do I seem thus to have been giving reasons why 
Greek and Latin should cease to be studied? Well, 
that has by no means been my purpose. Have I been 
pointing out imperfections that ought to be remedied 
in our ways of teaching and studying Greek and 
Latin ? That also has been far from my aim. Perhaps 


there are improved methods of classical education 
possible. Professor Shumway, with his admirable 
Latine et Graece, certainly thinks that there are. I 
hope we shall be willing to learn from him, if he can 
teach us. 

I emphatically do not admit that Greek and Latin 
should be displaced, or replaced, in our schools. 
There is nothing suitable to replace them. Let them 
stand. But if they are removed, it cannot be for long. 
There will follow a revival of letters. But we cannot 
afford even an interregnum. 

Why is the maintenance of the classics in their place 
as part of education desirable ? 

I answer, because the study of language is impor- 
tant, and to study language, 7 Latin and Greek, and 
through Latin and Greek, is the best method available. 
Thereis a strong set of tendency now toward studying 
things, as the phrase is, rather than words. The 
phrase itself is an argument — but it is an argument 
existing in words, and in words only. In short, the 
phrase is a capital instance of precisely what it osten- 
sibly condemns; namely, barren practice in empty 
words. But not all dealing with words is such. For 
words are things, in a most true and most momen- 
tous sense. When we study words, if we study them 
right, we are studying things. And words are things 
eminently worth studying. They are the highest natu- 
ral product of the highest animal in the circle of 
nature. To distinguish words, as it is often sought to 
distinguish them, from things, is unscientific. 

But besides this, language is the great instrument 
of life. Nearly everything that men do in the world 
is done with the use of it, and I venture to say that 
there is no other single study whatever so immediately 
and so immensely practical, fruitful, as is the study of 
language. In this you undoubtedly could get along 
without Latin and Greek, and accomplish much that 
is desirable. But these tongues furnish us the best 
means existing to the study of language, and our own 
language is itself largely rooted in these ancient 
tongues. Once more, the process of translation is an 
unequaled exercise in two important activities of the 
human mind, namely, the obtaining and expressing of 
ideas through words. 

The mind may be comparatively remiss in studying 
French and German. Of course, to acquire knowl- 
edge enough of them to use them freely for conversa- 
tion is not easy, or rather, it takes time, and a condi- 
tion not to be supplied in any scheme of general edu- 
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cation; that is, actual residence among people that 
speak the language studied. Replace Latin and Greek 
with French and German in our colleges, and the re- 
sult would be only to produce a generation of smat- 
terers in French and German, instead of smatterers 
in Latin and Greek. And there is something in the 
study of Latin and Greek that at least makes intel- 
lectual muscle, by providing occasion of effort to the 
mind; and I fear that the just-mentioned result, cer- 
tain to follow the substitution of French and German, 
would not be solitary. I fear that easy-going drill 
in French and German would melt intellectual muscle, 
in place of making it. 

While we Americans are discussing this question 
as if our minds were not yet made up, the Germans, 
across sea, having made up their minds through ex- 
periment, are restoring Latin and Greek to the schools 
from which the urgency of scientific propagandism 
had excluded them — convinced that no drill but drill 
in the ancient languages qualifies satisfactorily even 
for scientific study. 

William C. Wilkinson. 


The Cultivation of the Cantata. 


A GREAT deal of attention is being paid to concerted 
vocal music and the oratorio, cantata and opera have 
everywhere found an appreciative and steadily increas- 
ing public. New oratorios written and composed by 
Americans are almost wholly unknown, and certainly 
are seldom, if ever, played in public. In opera a few 
new works are written, but the difficulty of getting 
them performedis so great that the task of writing them 
is thrown away. The cantata, occupying a middle 
place between the oratorio and opera, has been more 
successful, and there are a few cantatas written by 
Americans, and these few, such as they are, have been 
performed many times—one at least; Mr. Root’s 
“ Flower Queen” has been sung for twenty years or 
more and is still given in all parts of the country. 

The cantata requires no scenery, costumes, or action, 
and this makes its performance Jess expensive and every 
way more easy. It is shorter and should be less diffi- 
cult than the oratorio, and this is also in its favor. The 
original form of the cantata appears to have been a 
series of arias and recitations for a single voice. As 
it is now written, it is practically a short oratorio or 
an opera without action, and based upon either a theme 
from the Scriptures or upon some poem. 

Under our present ruinous system of international 
copyright, or want of it, the American composer is 
helpless against the flood of music from Europe. Why 
should he write a cantata? The choral societies will 
not sing it because they can get foreign works without 
paying for the right of performance. This state of 
affairs raises the question why the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston and the Oratorio societies of New 
York and others do not do something to encourage 
American composers and writers. 

In the first place, the words of the cantata must be 
obtained. To do this, let them offer a prize, a worthy 
one— say five hundred or one thousand dollars, Let 
the writers select their own subjects and choose their 
own manner of treating the theme, stipulating only that 
the work shall be of a convenient length for one per- 
formance or part of one performance. In other words, 
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the work should not demand, when fully set to music, 
more than one hour for its performance unless in two 
or more parts. Let a committee examine these new 
cantata librettos and award the prize, the work then 
to become the property of the society. At least, the 
right of performance should belong to the society, even 
if the writer is permitted to publish the work in book 
form. The right of performance being the property 
of the society, there would be no difficulty in recover- 
ing the cost of the competition in after performances 
of the finished work. 

Having secured the words of the cantata and pro- 
tected it by copyright, a few copies should be cheaply 
printed, and a second prize offered for its musical set- 
ting. Use the printed copies to send to composers de- 
siring to compete for the prize. The prize for the mu- 
sic should be, if possible, much larger than for the words, 
for the work of composing the music is vastly greater 
than the work of writing the words. The musical set- 
ting should be only a vocal and piano score, and when 
all the different versions and settings are in, they 
should be played by a competent performer, with per 
haps some vocal assistance, before the committee who 
will award the prize, or in some way they should be 
examined by competent critics and the prize fairly 
placed, because on this depends much of the financial 
success of the venture. 

The prize for the music having been awarded, the 
right of performance should belong to the society, and 
they may proceed to put the new work in rehearsal, 
with or without the orchestra (and a piano is generally 
quite enough for the first trials), and advertise a pub- 
lic performance of their new work. Curiosity alone 
will be sufficient to fill the concert-room the first time, 
and with proper management the larger part of the 
cost of the competition and prizes might be recouped 
to the society. If, as there is every reason to suppose 
it might, the work should become a success, it is a 
good piece of property. Having the sole right of per- 
formance, the society could command the market on its 
hearing and on its rental to other societies for public 
performance. In case the society felt unable to offer 
cash prices to the writer and composer, they could 
give a bond agreeing to pay a royalty on every per- 
formance wherever given in the United States so long 
as the copyright should be valid. 

The cantata must be simple and direct in theme, 
and the music must be adapted to a mixed chorus and 
a few, say from four to eight, solo voices. The subject, 
the words, and even the treatment of the words, must be 
wholly subservient to the music. The story, whether 
sacred or profane, should lend itself to musical treat- 
ment, or the composer will be hampered, and perhaps 
unwilling to set it. The story should always be given 
to the solo voices, the chorus acting the part of 
commentators or sympathizing observers, or friends, 
or the populace in the background, who reflect the 
story or enhance its strong points. The most impor- 
tant parts of the story must invariably be recited, and 
not sung, because in singing the thread of the story is 
invariably lost, and the listener becomes confused and 
disappointed, and in trying to catch the thread of the 
story loses much of the pleasure in the performance. 
The story being told without action, it must be very 
simple, clear, logical, and consistent. These are a few 
of the limitations; outside of them the writer is free 
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to do what he pleases, have single or double chorus, 
male or female chorus, have few or many characters 
(within the limits mentioned), and indulge in any 
arrangement of the numbers he thinks effective. 

To the musician a really fine cantata offers a most 
inspiring theme, and, if he is satisfied with the work 
and it suits his poetic temperament and musical feeling, 
he may spend on it the best efforts of his genius. 
Even while we have so few chances to have a cantata 
performed or even published, there is still a wide field 
for good work, particularly in short, easy cantatas for 
the use of children. The great difficulty is the want of 
libretto writers, or persons who can create or adapt a 
good story, put it into musical and singable verse, and 
fit it to the wants and limitations of our choral societies. 
Thewonder is that our poets have not thought it worth 
while to enter this admirable and sometime to become 
profitable field of literature. 

Charles Barnard. 


Shall Young Men go to Vassar? If not, Why Not? 
ARGUMENTUM AD HOMINEM — FEMINAMQUE. 


WHEN Antalcidas heard that a eulogy had been 
written upon Hercules, he said: “ Who blames him 
then? Are we not all friends of Hercules ?” 

And so, through two-thirds of Professor Sill’s arti- 
cle in the June CENTURY, entitled, “Shall Women 
go to College ?”’ I kept saying, Who doubts it then ? 
There are Vassar and Smith and Wellesley and Hell- 
muth and Bryn Mawr. By all means let women go to 
college and learn there all it is possible to know of 
science, literature, and art. 

But when it finally leaked out that it was colleges 
for men to which he would have women admitted, I 
changed my question and said, Why then shouldn’t 
young men go to Vassar ? 

This argument will doubtless convince the Profes- 
sor that I “ fail to appreciate the gravity of the sub- 
ject’; but ifit makes Vassar a nunnery and Yale a 
monastery, the girls of the one and the boys of the 
other will be logically amused at the discovery. 


C. S. Percival. 


Lincoln in the South. 


In the spring of 1865, during the armistice between 
Johnston and Sherman, I had gone from camp into 
Atlanta to learn the news. Senator Wigfall of Texas 
was in Atlanta, on his way, I think, to the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi. I was in the rooms of the commandant of the 
post with some gentlemen, listening to the interesting 
conversation of Wigfall, when the news of the assas- 
sination of Lincoln was brought in. The words of 
Wigfall and the impression produced by the news 
upon those present —all Confederate soldiers — so im- 
pressed me that I wrote his expressions down in my 
note-hook the same day. An impressive silence of 
some moments was broken by Wigfall : “ Gentlemen, I 
am sorry for this. It isthe greatest misfortune that 
could have befallen the South at this time. I knew 
Abe Lincoln, and, with all his faults, he had a kind 
heart; but as for Andy Johnson—” Here he assumed 
an expression of intense hate and brought his clenched 





fist with force upon the table — but what he added is 
too profane to print in these pages. 
Frankrort, Ky., 1886. a & 


In this connection we quote from the article by the 
Ex-Confederate General Longstreet in THE CENTURY 
for July, 1885: “ Without doubt the greatest man of 
rebellion times, the one matchless among forty millions 
for the peculiar difficulties of the period, was Abraham 
Lincoln.” —EDITOR. 


Liszt and David. 


IN an article on Liszt in the September number of 
THE CENTURY magazine, an incident is related, which, 
if it took place as represented there, casts a slur on the 
memory and name of my father, Ferdinand David. Be- 
tween Liszt and him— in spite of deep-going differences 
of opinion on musical matters—a close personal 
friendship and frequent musical intercourse existed for 
many years up to my father’s death in 1873. My father 
had the greatest admiration for Liszt’s phenomenal tal- 
ent, and I remember him frequently, and many years 
before the date of the alleged scene at Berka, enlarg- 
ing on Liszt’s almost miraculous powers of reading 
at sight the most complicated scores and of decipher- 
ing the most crabbed manuscripts. Now, any one ac- 
quainted with the unpretentious and simple style of 
the piano accompaniments for my father’s violin com- 
positions cannot fail to see that any remark made by 
him to Liszt on the difficulties of such an accompani- 
ment could only have been made by way of a little fun; 
and that Liszt, quickest of men, should have taken it 
seriously appears to me an absurd assumption. That 
a third person — the one who related the incident to 
the writer of the article in your magazine — should not 
have seen the joke is, of course, quite possible. 

Nothing could better illustrate my father’s relations 
to Liszt than the following letter, which he addressed 
to him on the night after a concert in which Liszt had 
met as a composer with a demonstratively hostile re- 
ception on the part of the audience of the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus Concerts. The German autograph, of 
which I add an English translation, is in my possession, 

Yours faithfully, 


Urrincuam, RuTLAnpsuire, ENGLAND. Paul David. 








A - way! A -— way! 


LEIPZIG, 26 Feb., '57., 10 o'cl. night. 
Before going to bed let me render to you, my very 
honored friend, the thanks I owe you for this evening, 
you have once more in this concert-affair so completely 
proved yourself the thorough gentleman* and high- 
minded artist. That is not saying anything new about 
you, but it gives to me, your old friend, satisfaction to 

repeat old things. 
I remain forever your gratefully oe. 
1SZT. 


* Liszt uses the English term: “‘ gentleman.” —P. D 
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EQUAL TO THE EMERGENCY 


Hebe: “ Unc’ Isrul, mammy say, huccome de milk so watery on top in de mornin’ ?” 


Patriarch: “* Tell you’ mammy dat's de bes’ sort 0’ milk 
Hebe ; “* An’ she tell me to ax you what meck it so blue.” 


; dat’s de dew on it —de cows been layin’ in de dew.” 


Patriarch: “ You ax your mammy what meck she so black!” 


The Coupon Letter of Introduction. 


"THE interchange of letters of introduction between 

old friends, by which valuable acquaintances are 
added to the list, is a great blessing, and in good hands 
these letters have, no doubt, been the beginning of 
many a warm friendship; but, like all other blessings, 
it has been greatly abused. I have been the recipient 
of letters, presented by tourists, which, it was easy to 
see, had been wrung from some sand-bagged friend 
of mine —letters with sobs between the lines, letters 
punctuated with invisible signals, calling upon me to 


remember that the bearer had looked over the writer’s 
shoulder as each sentence grew into a polite prevari- 
cation. 

To those who are inthe habit of giving hearty letters 
of introduction and indorsement to casual acquaint- 
ances, I desire to say that I am perfecting a system by 
which the drugged and kidnapped writer of a style of 
assumed sincerity and bogus hilarity will be thoroughly 
protected. Let me explain briefly and then illustrate 
my method. 

‘A casual acquaintance, who has met you, say four 
or five times, and who feels thoroughly intimate with 
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you, calling you by the name that no one uses but 
your wife, approaches you with an air of confidence 
that betrays his utter ignorance of himself, and asks 
for a letter of introduction (in the same serious vein 
in which one asks fora match). You are already pro- 
vided with my numbered Introductory Letter Pad. 
You write the letter of introduction on a sheet num- 
bered to correspond with a letter of advice mailed 
simultaneously to the person who is to submit to the 
letter of introduction. 

For instance, a young man, inclined to be “ fresh,” 
enters your office or library, and states that he is going 
abroad, He has learned that you are intimate with 
Dom Pedro of Brazil. Perhaps you have conveyed 
that idea unintentionally while in the young man's 
presence at some time. So now he asks the trifling 
favor of a letter of introduction to the Emperor. He 
is going to see the President and Cabinet and the 
members of the Supreme Court before he leaves this 
country, and when he goes to South America he 
naturally wants to meet Dom Pedro. So you fill out 
the right-hand end or coupon of the sheet as follows: 


[/nternational Introductory Letter System, Form Z 23.) 
No. B 135,986. New York, Dec. a5, 1886. 
Sir: You will please honor this letter of introduction 
in accordance with the terms of a certain letter of advice 
numbered as above, and bearing even date herewith, 
mailed to you this day, and oblige, Yours, etc., 
A. 


The young man goes abroad with this letter inclosed 
in a maroon alligator-skin pocket-book, and when he 
arrives in Brazil he finds that the way has been paved 
for him by the following letter of advice : 

[ /nternational Introductory Letter System, Form Z 23.) 


No. B 135,986. NEw York, Dec, 25, 1886. 

Your MAJEsTy: Mr. W——, a young man with great 
assurance and a maroon-colored alligator-skin pocket- 
book, bearing a letter of introduction to you numbered 
as above, is now at large. He will visit Europe for a 
few weeks, after which he will tour about South America. 
He will make a specialty of volcanoes and monarchs. 

He will offer to exchange photographs with you, but 
you must use your own judgment about complying with 
this request. Do not allow this letter to influence you in 
the matter. 

You will readily recognize him by the wonderful con- 
fidence which he hn in himself, and which is not shared 
by those who know him here. 

He is a fluent conversationalist, and can talk for hours 
without fatigue to himself. 

You will find it very difficult to wound his feelings, but 
there would be no harm in trying. 

Should you get this letter in time, you might do as 
you thought best in the matter of quarantine. Some for- 
“— powers are doing that way. 

r. W has met a great many prominent people in 
this country. What this country needs is more free trade 
on the high seas and better protection for its prominent 
people. 

1 have tried to be conservative in what I have said here, 
and if I have given you a better opinion of the young 
man than his conduct on fuller acquaintance will warrant, 
I assure you that I have not done so intentionally. 

You will notice at once that he is a self-made man, so 
your admiration for the works of nature need not be in 
any way diminished. With due respect, your most obe- 
dient servant, A. B. 

To his Imperial Majesty Dom PepRo, 
emperor of BRAZIL, Etc. 





No. Z 30,86s. 

Sir: This letter of advice will probably precede a tall 
youth named Brindley. Mr. Brindley is a young man 
who, by a strange combination of circumstances, is the 
eldest son of a perfect gentleman, who now has, and will 
ever continue to have, my highest esteem and my prom- 
issory note for $250. 


capacity of son to his father, he has never done anythin 


as you can consistently, and if you can get him a posi- 
tion in a bank, I am sure his father would appreciate it. 
A place in a bank, where he would not have anything to 
do but look pretty and declare dividends in a shrill fal- 
setto voice, would please him very much. He is a very 


draft department, or write humorous indorsements on 


the original letter is entirely worthless on its presenta- 





Will you kindly bear this in mind while you peruse my 
ag letter of introduction, which will accompany 

r. Brindley, Jr. ? 

All through his stormy and tempestuous career in the 


that the grand jury couid get hold of. Treat him as well 


ood declaimer. He is not accustomed to manual toil, 
ut he has always yearned to do literary work. If he 
could do the editorial work connected with the sight- 


the backs of checks, over a nom de plume, it would tickle 
the boy almost to death. Anything you could do toward 
getting him a position in a large bank that is nailed down 
securely, would be thoroughly appreciated by me, and | 
should be glad to retaliate at any time. 
Yours candidly, 
WYMAN DAYTON. 
To K. O. Peck, Esg., Lonpon. 


A beautiful feature of this invaluable system is the 
understanding to which everybody is committed, that 


tion unless the letter of advice has already been received. 


Bill Nye. 





To Critics. 


WHEN I was seventeen I heard 
From each censorious tongue, 

“T’d not do that if I were you, 
You see you’re rather young.” 


nian denne 








Now that I number forty years, 3 
I'm quite as often tok 

Of this or that I shouldn’t do 
Because I’m quite too old. 


O carping world! If there’s an age 
Where youth and manhood keep 

An equal poise, alas! I must 
Have passed it in my sleep. 








Walter Learned. 
Mourned. f 


Lovep — lost —“ is he dead” do you say? 
Murray Hill has his name on a door ; 
There’s a slow, measured step on the floor — 

Ghost ! why are you hid from the day? 


His height was the stature of man; 
His mind was the leader to mine ; 
I saw in him something divine ; 

I’ve lost him, console me who can. 


See ! this is the man was my friend ; 
So dull, so exact, so urbane, 
So formal, so cold—to complain, 

To reproach him were idle— what end ? 


With the red blood of youth in our veins 
How high ran our hopes, our desires! 
All good is for him who aspires — 

He sank to a surfeit of gains. 


Bowed down by a burden of gold, 
Withdrawn from the labor of day, 
He shrinks from life’s conflict away ; 

I mourn for my comrade of old. bs 


D. H. R. Goodale. 
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